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ntered ag second-class matter June 26, 1886, at the Post Office at hte Ula bs al Act t of 1 viscid $rd. 1879, Established 1882 


‘ One Dollar Per Peaady, 
SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tis April 15, 1919 


TAYLOR & BOURNIQUE CO 


Grain Merchants Buyers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN OF 
WESTERN BRANCHES: EASTERN BRANCHES: : 
VERY OBJECT Cl 
th Chi , Tl. : New York City, N. ¥. 
} i ianiay om Ia. Elevator Capacity malian ee ir Bi) O V er 
Mason City, Ia. Milwaukee and Chicago, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marshalltown, Ia. 2.000.000 Buffalo, N. ¥. AND 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


e 
Consignments Solicited. Bushels Quality and Uniformity. 
| Track Bids—Sales to Arrive. Imo y 


_ Established 1877 Seed 
LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. Mail Samples for Top Market Bids 


Milwaukee 
Seed Company 


GRAIN and HAY 


We Solicit Your Consignments 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


. ILLINOIS SEED co. | Carlisle Commission Co. 


(Established 1889) | 


SS SEEDS FIELD | Hay. and Alfalfa Meal Products 


736-738-746 Live Stock Exchange] Building 


CHICAGO .. SELLERS . KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Mail Samples for Bids 3 (The World’s: Greatest Hay Market) 
ta ; If you have Hay we want it—if you want Hay we have it. We have un- 
OVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- _ equalled facilities, the largest established trade and outlet. Liberal advances on 
EGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. . consignment. Kansas City handling charges the lowest, service the best. 


Write Us Your Needs in Alfalfa Meal Get Our Delivered Price 


VT CHELL 8 
SHED, 


Courteen Seed Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


_ CLOVER and TIMOTHY 


Consignments. ‘‘ 
Arrive” Offers and 
Shipping Orders 
Solicited 
Ship Your Grain and Seeds to 
C. H. Thayer & Co., 
Established 1892 
Rookery Bldg., Chicage 


Send us your he dsing 

and future orde 

arain. oy eds eae ‘pro- 
Order 

uted | in all markets, 


Satisfaction Service 
TO-ARRINE 
BIDDERS 


AI "SPECIAL PRICES ON GRAIN BAGS 
% peer, a | Write Us When Interested 
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The PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


Two years ago, the citizens of a big American 
Port voted $8,000,000 to build a municipal Grain 
Elevator. This year a splendid elevator handles 
a million bushels of the people’s grain. Diamond 
belts are installed throughout, for the people 
wanted the best. 


Equipped with 13 leg belts and 20 conveyor belts, every day 
this Diamond outfit carries 120,000 bushels. 


Wherever there are big, bustling enterprises Diamond Elevator 

and Conveyor belts are found. They are the best solution of 

the task of making your machinery a constantly moving, 
| trouble-free producer of the “‘staff of life.”’ 


ane DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Re are » 
ee ee ee es ee ¥ ™~ — 


Distributors Everywhere. 


é % 


TRADE MARK 


SANNA 


ANNAN AAA 
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PROVED 
DEPENDABILITY 


Elevator owners are entitled to every improve- 
ment which will help them in the operation of 
their plants, and Western Machines are being 
adopted as standard equipment in many of the 
countrys most up-to-date elevators because 


they possess a degree of efficiency found in no 


) 


Western Machines in your elevator will give 


other machinery. 


“Western” Warehouse Combined Sheller 


you uninterrupted service as the care and atten- 


tion they require is relatively small. 


@® “Western” Gyrating Cleaner 


We are amply prepared to fur- 
nish anything needed for grain 
elevators and it will pay you 
to get in touch with us. Write 
for our complete illustrated 
catalog. 


“Western” Rolling Corn Screen Cleaner 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR - ILLINOIS 


Complete Line of Shellers and Cleaners Kept at 


1400-1402 West 12th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NAA 


“Western” Pitless Warehouse Sheller 
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Here are some of 
our customers who 
have bought 

their 


TT 
VAVUNTUAUAUU ULE 


crease 
their 
capa- 
city to 
take 
care of 
their 
trade. 


ADLER BROS. (Altoona 
Feed Mills), Altoona, Pa, 


BRAMLETT-BABB MILL- 
ING CO., Laurens, S. Car. 

CARL BESHONER, 
Paris, Ark. 

CLARK & ADAMS, 
Vienna, Va. 

Ww. T. DUNWODY, 
Huntland, Tenn. 

DEARING ROLLER 
MILLS, Dearing, Ga. 

FARMERS’ MILLING CO., 
Etowah, Tenn. 

DAVID DIETZ, 
New Salem, N. D. 

T. FREIJE, 
Rincon, N. Mex. 

J. GERLACH, 
Bessie, Okla. 

HALL BROS. MILLING 
CO., Morehead, Ky. 

HARTZELL MILLINGCO., 
Enough, Mo. 

G. B. HOOVER & SONS, 
Woodbury, Pa. 

W. H. HORNE, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

F, H. JENNINGS, 

’ Galax, Va. 

LUBERT KARNES, 
Martinsburg, Ind. 

A. E, KEPLINGER, 
Lahmansville, W. Va. 

HENRY MOFFAT, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

KIOWA MILLING COM- 
PANY, Kiowa, Kansas. 
OAK CLIFF MILLING 

_CO., Dallas, Texas. 

PLANO MILL & ICE CO., 
Plano, Texas. 

E. S. PRATHER, 
Benkelman, Neb. 

E. H. RAYMOND, 
Osseo, Mich. 

ROSS & JOHNSON, 
Tahlequah, Okla. 

SPRAGUE & WARD, 
St. Johns, Mich. 

STRAWN FLOUR MILL- 
ING CO., Strawn, Texas. 

VAN ALSTYNE ROLLER 
MILLS, Van Alstyne, Tex. 

ZOELLNER BROS., 
Waupen, Wis. 

PRYOR MILL & FEED 
CO., Pryor, Okla. 

WHITELEY MFG. CO., 
Kenesaw, Nebr. 

SLEEPER VALLEY MILL- 
ae CO., Valley Mills, 

ex, 


BARRETT MILLING CO., 
Thorp, Wis. 

Cc. E. BERNSTEIN, 
Tecate, B. C. Mexico. 

Cc. M. FISHER, 
Chelsea, Iowa. 

COMMUNITY MILLING 
CO., El Paso, Tex. 

PULLIAM MILLING CO., 
Dallas, Tex. 

HARDIN MILLING CoO., 
Hardin, Mont. 

IROQUOIS MILLING CO., 
Perry, N. Y. 

H. J. RUSSELL, 

Weiser, Idaho. 
TEXAS-MEXICAN MILL- 
ING CO., Laredo, Tex. 

R. C. FISHER, 
Frisco, Tex. 

Cc. H. RAYMOND, 
Shadyside, Mich. 

HOME MILLING CoO., 
Fargo, N. D. 


Ho 
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OVER 1600 
OWNERS OF 


“MIDGET” | 


are proving the efficiency of these wonderful mills, because they 
are making unusual profits on their investments by making 


‘A Better Barrel of 


Flour Cheaper” 


Read what Mr. Stevenson of Arcanum, Ohio, has to 
Say. Five years ago he started operating an American 
, Midget Marvel Mill and since that time has purchased 
two more. 
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Requires a Minimum of 
space, power and labor 
to operate. 


The Small Mill That Will Net You BIG PROFITS 


Our Pe have aa been reduced to peace time basis and in addition 
we are offering a special proposition for the next “We 
terest /you: two months that will in- 


THE ANGLO-AMERICA N MILL Co. 


586-592 Trust Building OWENSBORO, KY. 


Meet us at our exhibit at the Communit i 
y Millers’ ; 
frost Wot or alenten to be held in Louisville, Montuckyj 
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P PUCRENE 


FEEDS 
i Sor Poultry 


McoRiA red 


Poultry Fee 


There’s profit in pushing Sucrene Poultry Feeds. Poultry raisers know them and 100 «=LBS. NET :! 


> za 2 
5 MikLiy, believe in them. More of the big poultry raisers are now buying Sucrene Feeds in large “agcAN ML Ly 
ve try _ quantities than ever before, because they find these feeds dependable for quality, econ- wi PEORIA. ILL. @ 


omy and profitable results. 


A Line of ‘‘Repeaters’”’ with a Steady ‘‘Pull”’ 


The popularity and always-satisfying, superior quality of Sucrene Poultry Feeds gives 
you a clear field for big sales which competitors can not touch. 
There’s a Sucrene Poultry Feed for every stage of poultry life, in quality and price to 


suit every class of trade—which means an all-year-round business: i, oe 
Fars 2%e/fo , 
CARBOHVORATES 3 oo - 
Sucrene Scratch Feed Sucrene Chick Feed 
Cluck Cluck Scratch Feed Tip Top Chick Feed 


Tip Top Scratch Feed 
We Fill All Orders Promptly out Mut 


PEORIA, ILL 


Our t10-cars-per-day capacity for manufacturing poultry feeds, and our big fire proof ele- 
vator, were unimpaired by the recent fire and are operating to full capacity. 
Wire us for prices today. There is a big advantage in early action. 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 


Mills: Peoria, Ill. Owensboro, Ky. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio. Boston, Mass. 
Address Main Office at Peoria, III. < nacaaitlee i GEE 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
_ Thirty-Seventh Year 


GRAIN" TRADE 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Design and details perfected by years of 
experience. Tools and equipment 
adapted to the quick and economic 
manufacture of these specialties. 


QE | 


Buy Direct of the Manufacturer 
He’s the man who keeps the price down 


Many Articles Made Not Shown Here 
But will be found in large catalog 7 
Please write for it. We es 
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BARNARO_& LEAS MFG. CO- MOLINE ILL_ 
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“MILL BUILDERS AND 


@ MILL FURNISHERS &@ 
ESTABLISHED 1860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U-S.A 
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CINCINNATI} 


THE NATION’S HAY CENTER — a 


ei 
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adjacent hay growing states to this city, thence lead to the consuming section of the South and East, assuring quick 
| returns and conditions favorable to top prices at all times. 

Under the “square deal” plugging system the grade of hay can be established to an absolute certainty. There is no 
chance of change in the price originally quoted and all dissatisfaction, complaints and subsequent inspections are eliminated. 
Shippers are protected and get what the hay is honestly worth and all that it is worth. 


| Geriee is the ideal center for the hay trade. Railroad facilities could not be better. ‘Trunk lines run from all the 


Look at the map and market your hay through any of the following responsible members of the 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., The Blumenthal, Max Cleveland Grain Co., The 
Mutual Commission Co., The Gowling, Alfred Granger, Dan B., & Co. 
Early & Daniel Co., The Costello Grain & Hay Co., The Joseph F. Bunting & Hill Co., The 
Fitzgerald Bros. Co., The Gale-McMillen Hay Co Cross Co., The D. O. 

De Mollet Grain Co. 3 Ua Gray & Co., Ralph 
Eikenberry-Fitzgerald Co., The Dorsel Grain Co., The Bender, A. 
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Your Logical Trading Market 


HE Sioux City “Golden Egg” Territory, including 37.8 per cent of the Farm Land Acreage of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and South Dakota, raised in 1918, according to government statistics, a total of 718, 532,680 bushels 
of corn, oats, wheat, barley and rye. 


Sioux City has eighteen lines of railroads, representing six great systems radiating into this great Grain Pro- 
ducing Section, with an outlet to all the grain markets and consuming sections of the north, south, east and west. 
This assures quick returns and conditions favorable to top prices at all times. 


Sioux City has five large flour and feed mills, and two grain elevators. To this will be added, this season, 
grain elevators, of fireproof construction, with a total capacity of about three million bushels. 


Sioux City is the fifth Live Stock Market in the United States, which together with its other industries offers 
a large local demand for hay, grain and feed. 


Sioux City has adequate weighing facilities, and an efficient inspection department, sparing no expense to keep 
its service at the highest point of efficiency at all times. 


When shipping or buying that next car of grain, hay or feed, try any of the fallowing firms of the 


SIOUX CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO.—Grain Consignments. MILLIGAN CO., C. J.—Wholesale Hay & Alfalfa Products. 
ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO.—Hay and Mill Feeds. QUINN-SHEPARDSON CO.—Grain Commission. 

AKRON MILLING CO.—Feed and Hay Shippers. RUMSEY & CO.—Receivers of Consignments. 

BAILEY CO., W. H.—Receivers and Shippers. TAYLOR & BOURNIQUE CO.—Grain Merchants. 
BUTTON CO., L. C.—Grain Merchants. TERMINAL GRAIN CORPORATION—Public Elevator. 
LAMSON BROS. & CO.—Grain. UPDIKE GRAIN CO.—Grain. 

McCAULL-DINSMORE CO.—Wholesale Grain. WAGNER & CO., E. W.—Stock, Provisions, Grain, Futures. 
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Look at a map and you 
will see why you should 
consign your grain to | 


CAIRO 


Ask for bids if you are 
not getting Cairo 
bids daily 


eee eee ee 


MANA 


H. S. Antrim & Co. Samuel Hastings Company 

— Cairo Elevator & Mill Company Hastings-Stout Company 
Chas. Cunningham & Son Magee-Lynch Grain Company 
W. G. Cunningham Pink & Co. 


HI 


Halliday Elevator Company Roberts Cotton Oil Company 
H. L. Halliday Milling Company Thistlewood & Co. 
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BUILDING BUSINESS 
FOR FEED DEALERS 


We have so successfully met the dairymen’s 
demand for a well balanced carbohydrate 
and high quality protein ration in these 
two feeds that dealers who handle them 
find them to be excellent business builders. 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘Q’ DAIRY RATION 


bring customers to your store because of the tremendous 
demand for these result-giving feeds. They have helped 32 World’s 
Champion cows make their World’s records— that’s why these two 
feeds are the undisputed choice of leading dairymen. 


SCHUMACHER—the world’s fastest selling carbohydrate 
feed and BIG “Q”—the high quality protein feed, enable dairymen 
to balance the ration for each individual cow with a minimum 
amount of labor and perfect accuracy. 


Write today for our “Business Building Plans for Feed 
Dealers”—let us tell you about our FREE advertising service that 
will enable you to “cinch’’ the feed business in your territory. 

114-D 


The 
Quaker Oats Company 


ADDRESS 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


We have just put out a new line of Poultry Feeds that 
are proving a sensation in the poultry field: FUL-O- 
PEP DRY MASH; FUL-O-PEP SCRATCH GRAINS; FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK FEED; and FUL-O-PEP GROWING MASH. 
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Double Service 


A CERTAIN famous institution had for years used a well-known fabric belting exclusively. They had used 


it so long and considered it so satisfactory that they would not change. 
But they agreed to test REXALL. 


And to their amazement REXALL double-stitched Belts wore over twice as long and during its life hauled 
over twice the tonnage at less than HALF the cost per ton. 


The result was that that whole institution today is REXALL equipped and belting now costs them less than 
half as much as before. 


There is no mystery as to how it is done. It costs more to manufac- 
ture this way, but it costs you less because REXALL’S longer life and 
perfect performance tremendously decrease your tonnage costs. 


IMPERIAL 


Main Office: 


Lincoln and Kinzie Streets 


Branch 


120 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 
512 Hippodrome Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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STITCHED 


Double Tonnage 


HERE are real, sound, definite reasons for this double service. There are no short cuts in the manufacture 
al of REXALL. It costs more to make than do other fabric beltings. We put a cover entirely around REX- 
ALL belting—really two belts in one. No dust, dirt, grit or other material gets in there, and the belt will not 

be worn out from internal wear. Our stitches are shorter and closer together than in other belting. 


Most fabric belts are impregnated cold with oil, which is inexpensive. REXALL is impregnated with a 
specially prepared gum compound, heated to a high temperature. Excessive stretch is eliminated. Others do 
not go to this trouble to get so perfect a product. REXALL belts of ten inches and up have extra re-inforced 
stitching at the edges. Where necessary, at the centers extra re-inforced stitches are used. 


Let us help you solve your elevating and conveying problems. Our 
engineering staff will be pleased to assist you in a way which will atieniph 
earn you the biggest returns on your belting investment. This special neuswipnoe 
service obligates you in no way. Belts 
are specially im- 
pregnated 


BELTING CO. | tee 


Chicago 


Offices 


112 Market Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


924 Kearns Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


205-209 Kresge Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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From a Purely 


“RESULTS DELIVERED” 


standpoint, no machine 
quite compares with the 


“SERVICE FULL” 


“EUREKA” 


a It’s a really-truly worth-more 


GRAIN CLEANER 


on ones S. HOWES COMPANY, INC. 
<4 Compound Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Elevator Separator aie 


REPRESENTATIVES 
with Automatic Sieve Cleaners Under Both the Main William Watson, 415 Western Union Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
and Seed Screens and with Disc-oiling Eccentrics Gre0.10S. Bass (Osi othe) sLOuse joches ap Lane 
J. E. Gambrill, 749 E. Church St., Marion, Ohio. 
W. M. Mentz, General Delivery, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 
ASK SOMEONE WHO OWNS ONE J. Q. Smythe, 3951 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


F. E. Dorsey, 4015 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Quality 


No.4 Rotary Drier 


BALL BEARING 


HE Evxis Drier 
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Recently Completed 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 


COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


625 Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BALLINGER & McALLISTER 
CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants 


COMPLETE 


Unity Bldg. Bloomington, Ill 


L. A. STINSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


H. E. GODFREY, Civil Engineer 
REFERENCES : Some of the biggest and best grain elevator plants in the country 


National Life Building 


Grain Driers, General Overhauling and Improvements 


conmse"® GRAIN ELEVATORS 


COMPLETE WITH MACHINERY INSTALLATION 


DEVERELL, SPENCER & CO. 


Garrett Building 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canadian Government Railway’s Elevator and Gallery System, St. John, New Brunswick. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Capacity 500,000 Bushels 


Designing and Consulting Engineers for Entire Work 


JOHN S. METCALF CoO., Limited 


GRAIN ELEVATOR ENGINEERS 


54 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal, Canada 36 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.England 395Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 108 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BLAYLOCK & KNAPP 


STEEL CONTR ACTORS 


Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILL. 


All classes of Steel and Iron Work designed, delivered 
and erected complete. 
We furnished the steel and iron work, for the following recently constructed 
grain elevators and mills: C. & N. W. Ry. Elevator, Council Bluffs; Kentucky 


Public Elevator, Louisville; American Milling Co., Peoria; Municipal Grain 
Elevator, Portland, Ore.; Rosenbaum Bros.’ Feed Mills, Chicago, etc. 


J. D. McCLEAN & CO. 


Designers and Builders .of Grain Elevators, Corn Mills, Feed Mills, 
Truck Scales, Special Machines. We Build on Commission Plan. Do 
not let your Contract until you write us and get our Proposition—Any 
Kind—Any Capacity—Vitrified Blocks, 3-inch Stone, Washington Fir, 
Bins Silo-Style. Write us your wants. Be Sociable. 


805 N. PERRY ST. PEORIA, ILL. 


CLEAR the DECKS—Now for 1919 


[a We have never entered into 
any year better equipped to 
serve our patrons than 1919 
finds us. Our engineering and 


construction organization is at 


the top notch of efficiency. 


Consult us for large or small 
flour 
houses, etc., etc. 


elevators, mills, ware- 


Kansas City Southern Ry. Terminal 
evator 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


WEBSTER BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


We build in concrete or wood. 


AMERICAIN ELEVATOR AND 5: 


- | GRAIN TRADE ce: 
MORE STORAGE 


It Will Last 


Reinforced concrete. Built for heavy floor loads. 
Uses the daylight. Tracks arranged right. 


“Miacenco Results” 


1500 barrel Mill, 300,000 bushel Elevator and 
500 H.P. Diesel Power Plant of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Company, Great Bend, Kansas. 


Macdonald Engineering Company 
53 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


nc 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Designers and Builders 
OF 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
Engineering Works 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 
1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 


Tower. Reinforced Concrete. 


Write us for 
designs and estimates. 


Latest improvements. 


2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


EY 


The biggest wheat crop in history is 
practically assured for 1919. Are your stor- . 
age facilities sufficient? — i 

The Polk Genung Polk Company will 
build for you on contract the best monolithic 
concrete storage possible, or will sell you 
POLK SYSTEM equipment so that you can 
build bins as your needs grow. 

Polk System grain tanks are by far the 
best that can be built. Let us know your 
needs and your plans. We will submit’ 
‘propositions that will more than please you, 

Don’t put it off. 24 


Polk Genung Polk Company , 


706 Fisher Bldg. 
CHICAGO wh 


Factory Office Sie 
Fort Branch, Indiana 


PETERBORO ONT. PLANT | 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


DESIGNED AND BUILT By 
CANADIAN LEONARD CoNSTRUCTION Co., LTD. 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ENGINEERS and 
CONSTRUCTORS | 


McCORMICK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


WHITEHALL BLDG. 
NEW YORK 
at 


Ve Invite Your Inquiries 
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| TWO MILLION BUSHEL FIRE PROOF 
i] RECEIVING ELEVATOR Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator Being Built 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, for the Updike 


| Washbur n-Crosby Company Grain Company of Omaha, Neb. 
| Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company’s New 


j : hie 
OR. ee ae aa ~~ 
AL : a 
ah |REE EE 


- : 4 “at 

: 2 Ae oe : 

i me 4 x 
| : 


Write us for designs and estimates ; 
We Design and Build Elevators, any type of construction, in any part of the World. D CStIUS QI 2d estimates p YON op ul y furnts hed. 


JAMES STEWART & CO., Inc. Witherspoon-Englar Company 


‘Fifteenth Floor of Westminster Building CHICAGO, ILL. 1244-1250 Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
W.R. SINKS, Manager 


Our experience covers every branch of grain elevator 
building work as wellas any type or style of construc- 
tion to meet requirements in any locality. 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record | 


MON ARCH - for Rapid and Economical Handling 


CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


Built Elevators 
Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 


an 
Satisfaction | 
Let Us Submit ~ 
Designs and Prices A 9 | 
is Sy Bees 2a | 
MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. - -  - BUFFALO, N. Y.; 


te oe ——__ The Barnett & Record Company 
Me | — GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


- Pa ‘aid ws biel Designers and Builders of 
: es ie ems Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


. Se ee | Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
—"l - a mT A Ty structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 


1 


NI 
f 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


HAA 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


yi GRAIN __ 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Westinghouse Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.. 
Monadnock Bldg. CANADA..... Jones & Glassco, Regis’d 


ATLANTA, Ga..... Earl F. Scott, M.E. Montreal, St. Nicholas Building. 


FACTS WILL SURPRISE 
YOU 


Have you any way of figuring what 
belt slippage costs you? A vital loss. 
usually "3% to 8% in every belt be- 
comes a fatal loss in the usual series 
of belts found in industrial plants and 
can in every case be prevented by the 


MORSE 
Silent Chain Drive 


Give greater output in a given time. 
Give steadily, noiseless, clean, never 


failing. 


Cost less to operate, 99% efficient. 
Longer life, less to maintain, less de- 


preciation. 


MORSE 


Engineering Service 


Meets every call for suggestions or as- 
sistance, will provide drawings and details for 
solving your problem for those drives that are 
giving you low production and high costs. 
Assistance free, without obligation. Always 
When in trouble call 


willing and ready. 
nearest office. 


MORSE. Drives insure profits against 
competition. 


Largest Manufacturers of Chain Drives 


in the World 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE OFFICES 


BOSTON, Mass......... 141 Milk Street KANSAS CITY, Mo., 
CHICAGO, Ill..Merchants L. & T. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, O...... Engineers Bldg. 
DETROIT, Mich...1003 Woodward Ave. 
GREENSBORO, N. C..805 Ashboro St. 
NEW YORK CITY...50 Church Street 


R. A. Long Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Min 
413 Third Siren 


Chemical Building. 


Candler Bldg: Toronto, Bank of Hamilton. 


Motse Engineering Co. 


ee Zak Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Morse Engineering Co. 


liz 


I 


li 


SMI 


You need this sturdy, capable, 


general purpose mill 


For grinding feed, table corn meal, pearl 
meal, linseed, etc., you can use this mill 
with great profit. This mill is built by men 
who know milling conditions, for those who 
want the best in milling equipment. 


N. &M. Co. 
Three Pair High Mill 


It has the characteristic N. & M. Co. rugged 
strength combined with flexibility of opera- 
tion necessary to handle widely different 

_ stocks. Will grind extremely fine, medium 
or coarse, just as you wish. 


Solid one piece cast frame—doors for ex- 
amining stock beneath each pair of rolls— 
Ansonia rolls with our easy running, long 
wearing, collar oiling bearings—one lever 
simultaneously spreads or closes all three 
pairs of rolls—any pair of rolls may be re- 
moved without disturbing the others—fur- 
nished with either belt or gear drive on slow 
side. 


See book on Mills, No. 1290 for details. 


If you haven’t got it we will send it on request. 


Veet aN 0 r d y k e & | ee | 
woe | Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Established 1851 


Thirty-Seventh Year 


Ask for 
Catalogs 
on any 
Equipment 


you need 


ty 
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Stern, Costly Facts 
FIBRECLAD 
The Monarch TRANSMISSION 


Are the little daily losses in time and lubricant; the repair stops 
and expenses; the trouble caused by uneven grinding and the main- 
tenance bills of a babbitt bearing, out-of-date feed grinder. 
We ask, as a plain business Proposition, which would pay you 
better, to ignore these losses, which, in the aggregate, soon amount 
to a substantial sum of real money, or to protect yourself permanently 
from such loss by investing in 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill 
Write for oo ROPE 
Catalog eat 
For power transmission, Waterbury Fibre- 
clad Rope unites the strength in small 
size of a wire rope and the high traction 
of a Manila rope, and makes a drive that 
transmits more power with a lower first 


cost and far less maintenance expense than 
others. 


Belt Driven 
If Preferred 


The marline serving retains in the strands 
the necessary lubrication, preserves a sur- 
face which gives high frictional grip and 
protects the wires from abrasion and rust. 


The Monarch is never careless, heedless or inattentive to business. This combination of the advantages of 
Ball bearings practically eliminate friction, institute perfect and hoth (bare) wire and Manila, with none ‘of 
permanent tram, chase away power and lubricant losses, and inaugu- SES a Bea en tak eeacl aes mane nen Peter: 
rate and continually safeguard uniform grinding. Dba neppreciads desirable .for/ ‘hoisting sand 
The mission of this mill is to protect your profits; not by the grace ERT Cae 
of luck, but by inbuilt, original features which never cease to exist. CATALOG 
A 220-page cloth bound Rope 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO ne og a 
9 e —Wire, Armored Wire, Fibre and 
Fibreclad—will be mailed free upon 


Main Office and Works, MUNCY, PA. P.O. Box 320 request. 
Chicago Office: No. 9 South Clinton Street 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. 

HIMSIZES, 2etO, cou kl. s 

Sold with or without Sacking 
Mill opens like this in six minutes. Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain eleva- 
tor operators and millers. Just 
off the press and ready for de- 
livery. A companion book to 
the Book of Wrinkles. Con- 
tains 169 illustrated devices 
assembled and classified for 


ready reference. WATERB U RY COM PANY 


The EXACTING 
REQUIREMENTS OF 
MODERN BUSINESS 


requires more 
than “Snap Judg- 
ment” and Guess 
Work. Accuracy 
and_ Exactness 
are essential to- 
day., Your Ele- 
vator needs a 
Moisture ~ Tester. 


Send for Free 
Booklet. 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID ’ 63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing Co. Chicago 1315-1321 W. Congress St. 
San Francisco 151-161 Main St. 


431 S. DEARBORN ST. Dallas, Texas A. T. Powell & Co. 


TURE TESTER CHICAGO, ILL. New Orleans 1018 Maison Blanche Bldg. 


GRAIN 
FUNT.— MICH. 


ee am 
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_ Terminal Houses io 
i These Facts Will My ; 
oH Interest You ¥ 
ad The Richardson makes _prac- . a 
Ww tically a perfect separation of woe 
WwW oats from wheat or wheat from Ww 
Wy oats. Wb 
ay Requires little floor space and y BA 
wW power. = 
Wy Needs little attention. The new Ww 
e center lug aprons run years with- Ye a 
wi out attention. va 
Wy Permanently Durable wy 
WW ; 
w No House Complete 

WI _ Without Richardson Results ene ae WW 

Ms No. aT aren arte Plain Lee Ue Burnie theueroot i BawPPsnd Seed Screen i 

wy wW 
wi, RICHARDSON GRAIN SEPARATOR CO., MINNEAPOLIS, WINNIPEG Wi 
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A Confidence Born of 
Many Tests 


Your money invested in the practical labor, time and 
money-saving features of SIDNEY shellers is bound to prove 
profitable. We particularly emphasize the construction. The 
frame is made of extra heavy and well seasoned timber firmly 
mortised and bolted. All castings are of the best grade of grey 
iron, shelling surfaces are extra heavy and thoroughly chilled, 
thus insuring long and effective service. " Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot Without Takeups 


A icon: 


Note the many advantages of the SIDNEY combined sheller and boot. This machine is a combination of our regular sheller 
and elevator boot. Requires no expensive hoppering under sheller to boot and also eliminates the deep pit or tank under the 
elevator, which is always a source of much trouble and expense to the elevator owner. In actual tests this sheller has proven 
the best on the market. 


In addition to corn shellers, we manufacture a complete line of GRAIN CLEANERS, GRAIN FEEDERS, OVERHEAD 
WAGON DUMPS, BALL BEARING MAN-LIFTS, in fact, every item to equip your plant to insure greater economy and bet- 
ter results. 


Start Your Investigation Now—Send for 
Our New Catalog 


PHILIP SMITH MFG. CO. 


SIDNEY - - : OHIO 
Titi iii titi tnt Tt 
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1 


535, 


PRES ir the asking 


‘This Clark Power Shovel for foleecine erain cars is com- 
pletely described in catalog, with complete instructions for 
installing and operating. 


This 8 Wand Catalog Should Be In Your Files E 


Many other necessary parts of grain elevator equipment are described and priced in 
this interesting catalog. 


SKILLIN & RICHARDS MFG. CO., 4516-4560 Cortland St., CHICAGO 


| tt 


WE are ready for your Spring orders for Grain Elevator Machinery. 


‘Constant’ lines are complete and we can assure prompt shipments 


The Constant 
Safety 
Ball-Bearing 
Man-Lift 


a 


The U.S. Grain Cleaner The U. S. Corn Sheller 


Everything for the Grain Elevator. Send for Our 


<=> 


New Large Catalog and keep it for reference. 


B. S. CONSTANT MANUF ACTURING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON : : ILLINOIS 
PUNNNQNONUUUUUUNNQQQQ0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000OUUULOOOOOOOUUOUEOOGOOEU UOTE 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Warehouse and Elevator 
Separators 


Grain dealers throughout the country are 
familiar with Beall Separators. They know 
these machines stand up under every test. 


They are designed on a fundamentally correct 
plan which is bound to give them a capacity for 


long Service. BUILT IN TEN SIZES. 


Write Today for Our Descriptive Catalog and List of Beall Operators. 


THE BEALL IMPROVEMENTS Cco., Inc. 


Decatur, Illinois 


A Standard Cleaner in Your Elevator 
This Year Will Assure Standard Grades. 


HIS No. 142 Standard Grain Cleaner is especially 
valuable as a small receiving separator, requires 
little power, is easy to install, is a moderate-priced 

machine, will make your wheat grade equal to any, and 
better than many, and is an example of peace-time 


economy. It contains valuable improvements, fully protected by 
patents, and should form part of the equipment of every grain elevator. 


You can well afford to get further details on a GRAIN - 
DRYER that will dry the grain to the required percent- 
age and at the same time leave it unbroken and attrac- 
tive, in fact like natural dried grain. 


Standard 
Grain Cleaner No. 14 


Write Us for Special Booklet and List of Users. 


Write today for our illustrated booklets before deciding on your new equip- 


ment. It will mean money in your pocket next year. Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 


Ue ite Et Soke co. 
CRESTLINE, 0 | SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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Section of 
Helicoid Flight 


Section of 
Old Style Flight 


HELICOID 


Helicoid ‘conveyor has a stronger flight 
and a heavier pipe than the same diame- 
ter of old style conveyor, and 


Helicoid flight and pipe are put together 
so they support. and strengthen each other. 


metal end to end of pipe. Other is short 
sections lapped and riveted together every 
turn or half turn around the pipe. 
Helicoid is a smooth, nicely-balanced 
spiral, and has no joints to wear out and 
open up. 

Helicoid requires fewer repairs, and less 
power to drive it. 

Helicoid costs no more than inferior 
kinds of conveyor; it’s all-round satisfac- 
tion at the same price. 


Ask about our Steel Conveyor Boxes, too. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave., Chicago 


patie 


Fells tieisiishe ade 


New York: 
Fulton Building 


Hudson Terminal 
50 Church St. 


Dallas, Texas: 


711 Main St. 


FRESE 
Biter? h 


¥t 
Pet. 


é Helicoid flight has a shovel edge. Other 
has blunt edge. SEY 
Helicoid flight is one continuous strip of Helicoid 
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ARE YOU WORRIED 


al 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


| grain dump is necessary. 


| successful. 


The Emerson Tester 


Endorsed by the Government 


Whenever a demonstration of wheat-testing is made by the U. S. 
Grain Standardization Department, including those made at the meet- 
ings of the various State Grain Dealers Associations and the State 
Millers Associations an Emerson WI] 1eat Tester, or Emerson “Kicker,” 
as the Government officials call it, is used and recommended as the 
most satisfactory device or machine for determining the actual amount 
of dockage in each sample of wheat. The Government is now using 
over 60 Emerson Testers in their different laboratories and inspection 
departments—a sure proof of their efficiency. 


Guess Work a Thing of the Past in Grading Wheat 


The Emerson makes an absolute, perfect separation of the oats 
from the wheat, not one kernel of oats left in the wheat and not a 


kernel of the wheat lost with the oats. All pera: between buyer 

and seller are settled on the spot. Avoids any feeling about doubtful 

dockage. Farmers prefer selling where the test is made with an 
Emerson. 

Over 8,500 Emersons In Use 

Any number of elevator com- 

panies are using from 25 to 50 


Emerson Kickers and from that on 
to 250, depending upon the number 
of elevators they operate. Hundreds 
of smaller elevator companies, and 
mills are using from 1 to 5 machines. 
In addition there are hundreds of 
flour mills, state grain inspection 
departments, commission houses, 
ee buyers, boards of trade and 
S. Grain Standardization Bureau 
ai using Emerson Kickers for de- 
termining dockage in wheat. 


The Emerson Guarantee 


The Emerson Kicker is sold with 
an absolute guarantee to do exactly 
as we claim or money will be rc- 
funded. It has proved itself to be 
a -splendid investment for milling 
and elevator companies. Let us 
prove it to you. Write today for 
pamphlet giving full description 
and unsolicited comments by promi- 
nent Emerson users. 


EMERSON & SONS 


Windsor, Ont. 


Wash. 


W. H. 


Detroit, Mich. 3 is 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 
J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co., Portland, Oregon, 


TRAPP AUTO GRAIN DUMP 


and Seattle, 


MODERNIZE YOUR 
PLANT WITHA 


SIMPLE—ECONOMIC—ESSENTIAL 


In order to accommodate and properly handle the grain delivered today, 


an auto 
The Trapp Auto Grain Dump can be installed without rebuild- 
ing or remodeling your present wagon dump, which is a considerable saving to you. 

This equipment includes an AIR TANK which, when pumped up to proper pressure, 
will dump enough trucks to fill an ordinary pit. Then as the grain is elevated from 
the pit, the operation of the elevator automatically replenishes the AIR TANK. The 
AIR COMPRESSOR and TANK can be placed in any convenient place about the 
elevator and piped to the AIR CYLINDER. 

The Trapp Auto Grain Dump is not an experiment. It has been tried and proven 
t is not expensive, can handle more grain at a lower cost, and is approved 
and recommended by leading elevator construction engineers of the country. 

The Trapp Auto Grain Dump is guaranteed to successfully dump grain from auto 
trucks and to be economic and easily operated. 

Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 
to meet modern conditions. 


TRAPP-GOHR-DONOVAN CO. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
1125 North 22nd St. 


You must modernize your equipment 


Omaha, Neb. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND , a 


HATTA 


PHILO B. MILES, President 


YOU WILL BE WELCOME AT 
OUR OFFICE 


P.B.& C.C. MILES 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


36 and 37 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PEORIA, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 INCORPORATED 1910 
JOS. C. MILES,)Treasurer WM, S. MILES, Sec’y GRANT M. MILES, Asst. Sec’y 


We Shall Be Pleased to See You 


HARWOOD-YOUNG CO. ae 
| e- R A ‘ : Grain Rm ber . 


May 6 and 7 
“H-Y” SERVICE | 
poe | GRIER 
aaa Grain & Commission Co. 
331 South Washington Street 
Chamber of Opposite Board of Trade 
Cc omme rc e PEORIA, ILL. 


a E O R ' A We can give you first-class service on consignments. | — 
We also furnish bids. 
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WELCOME TO PEORIA L. G. D. A. CONVENTION 
May 6 and 7, 1919 


We will do our part to make it a grand 


SUCCESS. 


Wealways do our besttomake your con- 
signments and sales to arrive more than 
satisfactory to you ine very way. Weare 
confident a trial will convince you. 


GEO. 


L. BOWMAN & CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Room 24 Chamber of Commerce 


THE RECORDS 


of the 


Flour Mill and Grain Elevator 


Mutual Insurance Companies 
show that 80% of all fires in Mills or Ele- 
vators start in elevators. The installation 
of an automatic feeding device which will 
positively prevent an elevator choking 
from over-feeding and an automatic relief 
which will prevent an elevator choking 
from bin getting full or spout choking, will 
annually save millions of dollars in fire loss 
and add at least 50% to efficiency of any 
stand of grain elevators. These devices 

_are perfected and are available for mill and 
elevator owners, are very inexpensive and 
absolutely practical. Full particulars will 
be furnished free of charge by this office, 
on request. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
OXFORD, MICHIGAN 


emer NOP al ILLINOIS 


The Gorn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital - 
Surplus - - 
Undivided Profits 


$3,000,000.00 
7,000,000.00 — 
1,593,016.93 


OFFICERS 


JAMES G. bi cal pochaea Casisian 

LEWIS E. GARY, Cashie 

EDWARD F. SCHOENECK, r? st. Cash, 
. KER, 7. Cashier 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, Presiden 
CHAS. L. cE ta Wiese Pree: 


NOVAK. ye ‘Cashier 
JOSEPH C. ROVENSKY, Asst. Ca shie 


DIRECTORS 


CLYDE M. CARR 


"y Vv 1ce- ‘Sl t 
NORMAN J. FORD ce- pikes t 


CHARLES H, WACKER 
TIN 


. BUTLER A 
CHARLES H. ae ee HAMILL 
BENJAMIN (ety epee RNTHARL ES L. HUTCHINSON 
UNCY. *. BORLAND 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 


Cable Transfers 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men 
throughout the country respectfully solicited 


= 
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JACKS 


For Lifting Concrete 


Forms 


12 years of service 


Over 4000 in use 


Manufactured by 


Nelson Machine Company 
Waukegan, Ill. 
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LIBERTY BONDS 


GRAIN DRIERS 


are essential to conservation of corn. No modern grain 
handling plant should be without one. Allow us to 
place before you plain, honest facts concerning driers 
and learn why the one pre-eminent is 


MORRIS 


‘The drier designed to ultimately cost less 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


‘‘Everything for every mill and elevator’’ 
MINNEAPOLIS GREAT FALLS SPOKANE WINNIPEG, CAN. 


2? 


RID- 
 of- 
RATS 


If we want to feed starving Europe it behooves us to kill 
off Rats and Mice that destroy foodstuffs to the value of about 
$500,000,000.00 per annum. Use Rid-of-Rats. It is non-poison- 
ous and can be used everywhere. No stench creating dead 
bodies. Rodents leave premises before dying. Only patented 
Non-Poisonous. Exterminator in the World. Made only by 
the Patentees. 


Price—15 cents per box, $1.80 per doz., $1.00 per lb. in bulk. 


BERG & BEARD MFG. CO., Inc. 


100 Emerson Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thirtv-Seventh Year 


Start the Spring Right | 
Cdn Hekscnleee 


You've never made a wiser, better or more |} 
profitable investment for your elevator 
business.— Write. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Ml. ie 


Complete new systems installed on modern plans 
and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on modern — 
lines on most economical plans. Supplementary || 
systems added where present systems are out- |f 
grown. - Defective systems corrected and put in |f 
proper working order. 


Let Us 
Tell You 
HOW 


’ * A book needed by every miller and grain’ | _ 
Elwood Ss Grain Tables, dealer. It shows the value of any dre ia 


ber of bushels or pounds of wheat, rye, cats, corn or barley at any given price from 10 | 
cents to $2.00 per bushel. Cloth bound, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25, by — | 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO | 


TRIUMPH 
CORN SHELLER 


A self-contained Corn 
Sheller built entirely of iron 
and steel. Shells corn thor- 
oughly and takes little 
power. Well-built and de-- 
pendable, yet moderate in 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878 Alton, Jllinois 


Insurance on Flour Mills and Elevator 


Properties price because of its sim- 
, ; plicity. 
Grain Insurance for short terms a 
Specialty. Ask for our bulletin 


which tells all about 
Triumph Corn Shellers. 


Delivery From Stock 


THE C.0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


Main Office: Ceveland, Ohio 


CASH ASSETS - $1,907,626.53 


G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y | 


is invaluable to opera 
tives in every industry 
where dust is trouble- 
some, affording perfect 
protection with perfect 
ventilation. Thoroughly 
tested for many years 
in every kind of dust. 
nee plated Pree 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Needed by Every Grain Elevator per oe 
Contains 171 ingenious and well described 
and illustrated Devices for Rae Time, 
Labor and Money, in Elevators and Mills, 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID- 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co." tuicaso” 


Canada 
per paid. Circulars 
GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO. “B” 

246 N. Forest Ave., 


GIBBS’ PATENT DUST ] GIBBS’ PATENT DUST PROTECTOR | 
River Forest, III. 


STOP! a 


Interested in Driers?| 
Write 7 

Toledo Grain Drier Company P 
25-29 Ontario Street | 

OHIO | 


TOLEDO 
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Section 21 of the Pomerene Bill. Then why not install a 


SONANDER 


Automatic Grain Scale 


Every grain shipper must ‘“‘maintain adequate weighing facilities,” etc., according to 


You will have to comply with the term ‘‘adequate’”’ and surely want to insure payment . 
of your railroad claims. 
Write to your nearest office for booklet of accurate weighing of grain-and the accuracy of the Sonander. 
409 Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo F. L. Rogles, Mer 


Howe Scale Co. of Illinois 1510 Main St. Kansas City, Mo. Ww. Cc. Peak, Mer. 


ifi 46 Front St., Portland, Ore. Wm. Schweizerhof, Mar. 
Pacific Scale & Supply Co. = giiient StzPettead. Ore way, Wm Schweizerhof, Mer 
For Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
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HUMPHREY §'2}0¥E"'s 
5 \ The World’s 


Standard Belt 
Man-Lift 


Endorsed and specified 
by the best engineer- 
ing and eonstucnaD 
companies. 


The HUMPHREY 
Patented Strictly Auto- 
matic Stop Device 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 


STEAM and GAS ENGINES |. 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 


SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. CO. 


Warehouse and Sales Room 


General Office and Factory 1400-1402 West 12th St. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Adapted for use on all new and old 
Elevators of this type. 


Particulars on applicaticn, 


. Sole Manufacturers . 


Humphrey Elevator Co., ; FARIBAULT - MINN 


en 


FUMIGATION METHODS (oS SF Re aa a | 
By Prof. W. G. Johnson 7 . SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


A ed ie and practical aie fully Transit Leaks 


Illustrated PRICE, $1.00. . 
— pee See howe ee ia HI FE 1] T L E R EA L RY E R 
who use 
There’s Something to Think K E N N E D Y a SOLD BY ALL 
About Here t 
The most economical 


MILL 
t f t 
the longest service aie C e : FU RN ISHERS 
b ti ; 
far more costly thant the ar Liners Notan 
ale ntly ae pei hae 
t t * 
- protective “paint: ios o Enormous Increased Sales prove the Experiment 
DIXON’S Efficiency, Merit and Serviceability All Metal Steam Dryer 


of these liners. 


Silica-Graphite Paint 
for over 50 years has held the record for being The Kennedy Car Liner IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


Sea ton ao aot have to soe CORN MEAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, AND ALL CERBAL 


with different grades, is the only device offered the grain PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
A natural union of flake silica-graphite is the 5 
only pigment usec. The vehicle, pure boiler shipper that makes a car Leak-Proof. Automatic in operation, requiring no attention 


linseed oil. Cheap—Modern—Profitable. Write 


oe for Booklet No. 17-B and long service aie for particul e . 
recor n a . 
ies la he ite THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. "y OF liDTa alm, ass. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


; CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Shelbyville, Indiana, U.S. A. 
DAG esTABLISHED 1827 DOE \\ )] 


ESTABLISHED 1903 INCORPORATED 1910 


THE EDWARD A. PRATT AUDIT CO. 


i PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
BUSINESS SYSTEMATIZERS 


ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO AUDIT AND INSTALL 
SYSTEMS FOR GRAIN DEALERS 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS CHICAGO OFFICE 
729-730 JEFFERSON BUILDING 1403 CITY HALL SQUARE BUILDING 
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REGISTERED TRADEMARK) 


Monitor Northwestern Separator 


FOR TAKING OATS OUT 
OF WHEAT 


PATENTED : PATENTED 


Not only is the best machine for 
separating, Succotash Mixtures 
BUTE 
is a first class machine for all 
around work on all kinds of grain 

—you can't beat it. 


Huntley Mfé. Co. Huntley Mfé. Co., Ld. 


Silver Creek Tillsonburg 
NEW YORK ONTARIO 


a 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


{ 
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Established in 1882. 


yOL XXXVI 


THEAMERICAN 


Published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Mitchell 
Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English and Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $1.75 per year. 


Established in 1882. 


The Oregon Port at Mouth of Columbia River Completes Large Elevator Which was 
Planned in 1913—Facilities and Equipment Give it Great Prominence 


EATING Portland in the race to provide 
B ‘Columbia River ports with modern facilities 
for shipment of grain overseas, either in bulk 
or sacks, Astoria steadily and without flourish of 
trumpets has carried to completion important work 
to entitle the lower Columbia River port to rank 
as one of the foremost grain exporting points on 
the Pacific Coast. As a result of the improvements 
made by the Port of Astoria the new bulk grain 
elevator and warehouse are filled with wheat from 
the Inland Empire waiting export to remote mar- 
kets. 
This is the beginning of the routing of much of 
the grain from the interior of Oregon, Washington 


merce where rail meets sail. Adequate freight 
terminals, modern devices for handling cargo to 
and from ships, ample berthing space for vessels 
at pier slips, warehouse accommodations and up- 
to-date grain bins and an elevator constitute the 
improvements made in this wonderful fresh harbor 
down by. the sea. 

About two years ago the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decided that Astoria was entitled to 
terminal railway freight rates on a parity with 
the favored ports of Portland, Puget Sound and 
San Francisco. 

The Columbia River is 500 miles nearer to Japan 
and the coast of China than is San Francisco. The 


equipped with workhouse machinery for cleaning 
and scouring grain, capable of handling two full 
carloads each 15 minutes. The grain elevator has 
a capacity for 100,000 bushels, and is fully equipped 
with mechanical devices for all needs. 

An enclosed warehouse, built of hollow tile, cov- 
ers four acres of space, and is capable of storing 
1,000,000 bushels of sacked grain. The wharf of 
Pier 1 has over a mile of docking space in a min- 
imum depth of 30 feet of water at low tide. Coal 
bunkers have 175 tons capacity hourly, and storage 
is available for 20,000 tons for ship fuel. 

The site for this plant was acquired by the Port 
of Astoria Commission in 1913. The Commission 


NEW MUNICIPAL ELEVATOR AT ASTORIA, ORE., 


and Idaho and as far back as the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains, in Montana, via the Columbia 
River water grades and transshipment by water 
carriers through the Panama Canal to the Atlantic 
and Gulf Seaboards as well as for export to foreign 
ports. Gradually there will be less of the grain 


_ of the Pacific Northwest moved overland by rail to 


Atlantic, Great Lakes and Gulf ports. Expansion 


- of America’s merchant marine as a program of the 


reconstruction period after the war is relied upon 
to stimulate this commerce, the possibilities of 
which are of huge proportions. 

Backed by a united public sentiment, the Port 
of Astoria Commission has achieved a triumph in 


_ providing facilities to meet the demands of com- 


Panama Canal is distant 290 miles less than is 
Seattle and Sitka, Alaska, is only 70 miles farther 
away than is Tacoma. The channel at the entrance 
to the Columbia River is 41 feet in depth. 
Supplementing what nature has made for the 
Columbia River as a channel of world-wide com- 
merce, reaching back to the interior a navigable 
distance of 480 miles to Lewiston, Idaho, the 
Port of Astoria Commission has provided modern 
terminal facilities unsurpassed, authorities declare, 
by any fresh water harbor in the entire world. 
Built of reinforced concrete, the bulk grain bins 
at Astoria have a capacity of 1,200,000 bushels and 
are among the largest on the Pacific Coast. hey 
have both rail and water connections and are fully 


BUILT BY THE PORT OF ASTORIA COMMISSION 


is a municipal corporation, supported by taxation, 
and they engaged the designing engineer of the 
Port of Astoria, R. R. Bartlett, to plan the work. 
In 1917 the warehouse and workhouse were built, 
the storage tanks and new elevator were com- 
pleted last fall. 

The entire plant is built of reinforced concrete 
resting on a pile foundation. Each storage unit is 
built of reinforced concrete, and has eighteen full- 
sized tanks 22 feet 8 inches inside diameter, and 76 
feet deep. There are 10 interstice bins and four 
end bins in each unit, making a total bulk of approx- 
imately 520,000 bushels for each unit, or a total] stor- 
age of more than 1,000,000 bushels. There are two 
conveyor tunnels running longitudinally under the 
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tanks. The center row of tanks have outlets for 
‘discharging on either one of the discharge belts. 
This allows a certain amount of mixing to be done 
as the wheat is drawn from the tanks. These dis- 
charge belts extend through and into the new work 
house, and deliver directly into the boots of the 
‘two large elevators which elevate the grain to the 
working bins for conditioning purposes. The same 
belts and elevators being used for shipping out. 
Grain can also be taken from the storage tanks and 
carried over the tanks to the sack handling house, 
if it is desired to sack grain which has been held 
in bulk storage. Such grain after having been 
graded and sacked would be conveyed directly to 
Section 5 or 6 of the warehouse over a sack con- 
veyed from the warehouse to the elevator for grain 
held for shipment. This same sack conveyor is so 
arranged that sacked grain which has been received 
and placed in storage in the warehouse can be con- 
veyed from the warehouse to the elevator for con- 
ditioning or carried through to the bulk loading belt 
and be loaded out in bulk. 

Ample railroad trackage for car storage and 
handling is provided on either side of the plant with 
receiving hoppers spouting directly from the hop- 
pers to the elevator boots. These elevators have a 
capacity of 5,000 bushels per hour and elevate 
Girectly to the receiving scales from which the 
grain is dropped into the working bins and dis- 
tributed as required. In addition to the receiving 
hoppers placed in the new work house there are 
‘four hoppers in the present elevator which make 
if possible to unload from six cars at the same time. 

The charging belt for the tanks is placed in the 
head house over the tanks. Trippers are located 
over each unit of storage for discharging into the 
various tanks. The tripper over unit number one 
is a four pulley reversible tripper, allowing grain to 
be drawn from either the new work house elevators 
or from the old elevator. 

The receiving scales are standard hopper scales 
of 1,600 bushel capacity draft. Two thousand 
bushel garners located directly over the scales re- 
ceive the grain from the elevators and discharge 
through four gates each into the hopper of the 
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horsepower. Transmission is partly by chain and 
partly by belt drives. 
During its first season last fall the plant handled 


over 1,000,000 bushels of wheat and it is expected. 


that this year many million bushels of wheat and 
considerable barley and oats will pass through the 
house. 


ELEVATORS OF THE FAR NORTH 


BY EARLE W. GAGE 

The American grain trade is steadily creeping 
jnto the upper stretches of the North American con- 
tinent. In the Peace River district of Western 
Canada, approximately 500 to 700 miles north of 
the International boundary line, we find elevator 
after elevator under construction to care for the 
increased crop. Here we find the most northern 
grain trade belt of the continent. 

This great district is certain to become one of 
the great grain growing sections of the world, espe- 
cially noteworthy in American trade. It includes 
115,762 square miles, or 74,087,680 acres, divided 
between its territory lying in northern British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta, the greater portion lying in the 
latter province, the central and southern sections 
of which are already famous for grain culture. To 
this must be added an area of 3,500,000 acres of 
land known as the Peace River block, lying within 
the province of British Columbia. The balance of 
the land in this province is mountainous and of a 
mineral character. 

This great region had been remote from the world 
until the completion of the railway from Edmonton, 
some 300 miles to the south, and today enjoys a 
traffic which promises quick dispatch for the grain. 
The line will soon be extended through the upper 
Rockies, thus providing a most desirable outlet to 
Pacific Coast ports for grain for export. 

Grande Prairie is a typical new grain country, 
where are found three elevators, two of which are 
shown in accompanying illustration, and a flour mill, 
which is the basis of a new trade in cereals certain 
to play a most important part in the future: trade. 
Lying about this center are 2,000 square miles of 


ELEVATORS AT GRANDE PRAIRIE IN NORTHERN ALBERTA 


scales. A 20-inch diameter telescoping trolley 
spout connects the discharge gates on the scale 
hopper to the various work house bins. 

Both work houses are equipped with Humphrey’s 
Employes Elevators, stairways and abundance of 
room has been provided for working in and around 
the machines, and to accommodate additional equip- 
ment. 


The loading out conveyor connects with the new 
work house and conveys the grain from the loading 
out bins on a 36-inch belt conveyor to the water 
front in slip No. 1, at a capacity rate of 15,000 
bushels per hour. 

The machinery equipment consists of five Mon- 
itor Separators with a total capacity of 5,800 bush- 
els per hour; three Eureka Scourers of 1,600 
bushels capacity; two 1,200-bushel Wolf-Dawson 
Dryers; power shovels; sacking machines; hoists, 
etc. All the spouting is of steel. 

Power is furnished by General Electric and West- 
inghouse Motors with current from a central plant. 
There are 14 individual motors, developing 670 


as fine wheat land as lays out-of-doors. The sur- 
face of the soil is gently sloping or rolling, with a 
deep, fertile, black loam on a clay subsoil. One 
farmer harvested 500 acres of wheat here the past 
season. 


Fort Vermilion, 600 miles north ot ihe United 
States, can, without fear of dispute, claim the 
farthest north flour mill in North America. This is 
a modern 50-barrel roller flour mill, steam driven 
and electric lighted. The Lawrence and Jones farms 
have for a score of years been growing wheat and 
oats, and for a quarter of a century this remote 
region has successfully produced wheat. On the 
Sheridan Lawrence farm a stone flour mill has been 
in operation for over 20 years, and a new roller 
nuli was recently installed. Flour made from wheat 
grown in this district has been supplied to the 
northern trade continuously, and great quantities 
were disposed of to the Klondike miners during the 
rush of 798. A shipment of 9,000 bushels of wheat 
was made from the Lawrence farm to Fort William, 
at the head of the Great Lakes, in the spring of 


Thirty-Seventh Year — 


1917, and created wide interest. The long haul and 
high freight rates were overcome by tke high price 
prevailing at the time. The northern trade, rapidly 
expanding, will provide markets for many years 
to come. 


A CONCRETE FREIGHT CAR 


“Concrete for Permanence” has become a famil- 
iar phrase in the last few years, and the grain 
dealer does not need to be told of its virtues— 
thousands of new elevators of all sizes testify to 
his appreciation of its worth. Now comes another — 1 
use for concrete which will appeal to the grain : 3 
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CONGRETE GONDOLA CAR BEING TESTED IN SERVICE 


dealer. While it is still in the experimental stage 
its possibilities and advantages from the standpoint 
of the shipper of grain, seem very great. ‘ 

On March 21 the first reinforced concrete freight 
car was inducted into actual service on the Illinois — 
Central Railroad at Chicago. The car is designed 
and patented by Joseph B. Strauss and built by the — 
R. F. Conway Company of Chicago. 

The basic feature of the design is a steel skele- 


ton body mounted on a steel underframe, with the oa 


concrete walls contained within the skeleton body, 
The body underframe and floor reinforcement are 
so interlocked that the draw bar pull is distributed 
through the car body without overstraining the 
concrete. 
pounds, which can be reduced to around 47,000 
pounds when proper steel sections are available. 

The car stood a test load of 130,000 pounds of 
sand with very gratifying results. Also yard col- — 
lision tests have been held in which the car stood — 
up against all-steel cars without perceptible dam- 
age. 

At present the car is under severe operating 
tests in coal service in Illinois. When these are 
concluded it will be tried out on other classes of 
material until its merits or demerits are thor- 
oughly proven. The builders are entertaining no 


illusions, they propose to put the car under every a 


possible working test before making positive 
claims for it. 

While this first congrete car is of eenaei type, 
the plans are ready for building standard box cars 
along the same lines. 
successful, their advantages for grain shipment, 
particularly from the standpoint of leakage losses 
in transit, are so obvious that enumeration of them 
is unnecessary. Such cars will be waterproofed 


to eliminate sweating. 


INCREASING MEXICO’S WHEAT 
ACREAGE 


An effort is being made by the Mexican Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to bring about a big increase 
in the wheat acreage of Mexico. Steps have been 
taken to introduce new varieties of the grain from 
the Argentine, United States and Egypt. Already 


two shipments of seed wheat have arrived from . 


Egypt and are being distributed among farmers in 
the regions where the growing of wheat may be 
successfully: carried on. In the higher altitudes, 
particularly around Saltillo, wheat has long been 
one of the staple crops. 
ods of growing and harvesting the grain, however, 
has retarded the industry. The government has 
recently sought to interest the farmers in the use 
of tractors, threshers and harvesters in the han- 
dling of their grain crops. 


The weight of the car complete is 53,600 ~ 


Should the latter prove 


The lack of modern meth- a 
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_ out the territory. 
| pleted there was bulk grain waiting in the interior 
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A One-Man Elevator in 


‘New 100,000-Bushel Plant at Ione Has Many Features of Interest—May be 


i 
i 


Operated Entirely 


f HEN the agitation for bulk handling of 
grain on the Pacific Coast was started, 
country shippers and terminal houses 

passed the buck back and forth as to which should 

start building elevators. In the Northwest the 
solution has been found in the great terminal 


| houses at Seattle, Portland and Astoria, the plans 
of which were not dry from the designer’s pen — 


before country elevators began to spring up through- 
When the terminals were com- 


k plants, so that the two have dovetailed together at 


_ every stage. 
| one spot and the thing was done. 


All that was needed was initiative in 
And in the coun- 


| try as well as at the ports it has been done well, 


as witnessed by the plant of the Farmers Elevator 
Company at Ione, Ore. 

_ This elevator building of reinforced concrete and 
steel, in main part, is of the most modern fireproof 


_ construction with cement plastered driveway and 


office attached. 


| 


The dimensions of the building are 33 feet 6 
inches by 62 feet on the ground and 124 feet in 
height over all, divided into 20 bins of various 


- shapes and sizes. 


In designing this building the Frank C. Burrell 
Company of Portland, Oregon, used great thought. 
‘The bins are so arranged as to allow an unob- 
structed work floor 12 feet by 33 feet, extending 
from driveway to track side; this floor is on the 


SIDE ELEVATION SHOWING DRIVE ARRANGEMENT 
ime level with car floor and governs the level of all 
the main floors of the building. 
‘The tunnel and the depth of pit is so arranged 
; the t of the overhanging bins is scientific- 
nsferred to the proper points of contact 
‘solid slab of concrete and steel, which covers 
tire area of the building. P 
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from Work Floor. 


At the time of construction the forms of the 
entire building were set and proper arrangements 
were made so there needed to be no stop from the 
time the form started to slip (continuously moy- 
ing) until the top of bins had been reached and all 
floors between were taken up as the form passed, 
making the entire building one unit. 

The cupola is so designed as to be built by the 
same method (sliding forms), all beams and girders 
being shaped and formed and all forms start- 
ing at one time and beams and_ girders 
dropped at the proper places and a continu- 
ous run till the top has been reached. The 
scaffolding and girders forming support for 
same making the entire cupola and concrete 
roof in one unit, an extension of thetanks. 

There was great 
care used in the 
lighting and ven- 
tilating system, 
windowsand doors 
being placed 
so as to cre- 
ate a draft 


sae 


PLANT OF FARMERS ELEVATOR COMPANY, IONE, ORE. 


through the building, keeping it free from dust, if 
operator will attend to the opening of same in 
proper manner. f 

The overhead bin arrangement is worthy of note, 
in that it gives the operator a great deal of ease 
and comfort, light and ventilation where the most 
of his work is to be performed. 

The equipment of the building is as follows: 
Fairbanks Type “Y” 25-horsepower Oil Engine 
driving to main line shaft over office, then through 
to counter main line shaft located in well hole by 
means of belt, from there by means of rope trans- 
mission to cleaner line shaft, and from there to 
cupola main shaft, coupled to head shaft proper by 
means of silent roller chain. 


The No. 8 Invincible Compound Separator, 2,000 
bushels’ capacity per hour, located second floor over 
driveway and indicated on the elevation plan: by B, 
is driven by means of belt. There is a belt con- 
veyor in tunnel extending across under street to 
old warehouse where wheat in sacks is stored, also 
a conveyor from receiving sink at track for un- 
loading cars, these conveyors are driven by means 
of electric motors. Three stands of elevator legs, 
2,000 bushels’ per hour capacity each, equipped with 
Salem Buckets. The two lofter leg casings were 
built of concrete at the same time the building 
was poured and the cleaner leg is of No. 1 clear fir. 
The combined receiving pits will hold more than 
2,000 bushels of wheat. The main shafting is all 
23%-inch running in ring oiler bearings, all of extra 
heavy pattern. 

The arrangement of all machinery and equip- 
ment is so as to allow operator to handle grain di- 
rect from wagon through stub leg to garner over 
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cleaner, through cleaner, separating and distribut- 
ing ciean grain and screenings as he sees fit, 
through No. 1620 Fairbanks Hopper Scale, (@, lo- 
cated on floor below cleaner and over driveway to 
either lofter leg, to any of elevator bins or to 1,000- 
bushel garner over 1,000-bushel No, 1711 Fairbanks 
Hopper Scale, A, which discharges to a spout lead- 
ing direct to the car, or he may receive from wagon, 
car or warehouse, elevate, clean and load. At the 
same time exceptional care has been used to keep 
all spouts inside of building and having the spout- 
ing crossed to all bins from. either leg, and the 
entire plant being operated from the work floor, 
with the exception of the necessary inspection trips 
which are made on an all steel manlift. 

The Fairbanks Wagon Scale, 10x16 feet; is under 
the driveway, D, the dump pit being indicated by #, 
and the conveyor tunnel by F’. The operating floor 
is indicated on the plan by O, and the work floor 
by W. 

The building was. designed to bring out archi- 
tectural lines of beauty in place of the usual per- 
manent eyesore in the community. Frank C. Bur- 
rell (Company also used great care in. the interior 
design of this plant with the view toward possible 
future enlargement. They have succeeded in de- 
signing and building at Ione, Ore., a. strictly mod- 
ern 100,000-bushel, one-man, reinforced concrete 
grain elevator at a reasonable cost. 


NOTICE TO SHIPPERS OF SHELLED | 
CORN 


On July 15, 1918, the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration issued jointly a notice to shippers of 
shelled corn regarding loading of cars. The pur- 
pose of the notice was (1) to withdraw advice 
given by the Department of Agriculture prior to 
our entrance into the war, contained in a poster, 
headed “Get High Grades for Your Corn,” in which 
it advocated the loading of shelled corn not higher 
than within 30 inches of the roof of the car; (2) 
to indicate to shippers the urgent need for maxi- 
mum utilization of cars, due to war conditions, and 
solicit their cooperation to this end by suggesting 
that cars be loaded with shelled corn in a manner 
which would permit not more than 18 inches be- 
tween the top of the grain and the roof of the car. 

Now that the war is over and in view of the 
United States Grain Standards Act and the rules 
and regulations thereunder, which require correct 
and accurate sampling of corn which is to be in- 
spected atid graded, the notice dated July 15 is 
hereby suspended. It is still urgent,-however, that 
the full cubical capacity of cars be utilized, pro- 
vided the total weight does not exceed the maxi- 
mum load authorized for such car. The full cubi- 
cal capacity will be considered utilized when cars 
are loaded so as to permit an average of-’24 inches 
of space between the top of the grain and the roof 
of the car. In fixing this space at 24 inches, con- 
sideration has been given to the fact that grain 
settles in transit. It is believed that proper load- 
ing at shipping points as provided for herein will 
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permit sufficient space for sampling at destination. 

Inspectors, warehousemen, merchants, millers, 
and other persons interested are urged to cooperate 
with the Department of Agriculture and the Rail- 
road Administration in making this notice effective, 
and grain exchanges, boards of trade, and grain 
dealers’ associations and societies are asked to 
tring this notice to the attention of their members. 
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SELECTING A DRIVE IN AN 
ELEVATOR 


When the Canadian Pacific Terminal Elevator at 
Fort William, Ont., installed its power plant, elec- 
tricity was selected as the most economical under 
conditions obtaining at the head of the lakes. 
Searcely less important was the selection of the 
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drive which would carry this more than 1,000 horse- 
power from the motors to the elevators and ma- 
chinery of the plant. 

After a thorough investigation of the needs of 
the elevator and the possibilities of different drives, 
the Morse Silent Chain Drive, shown in the illus- 
tration, and made by the Morse Chain Company, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., was selected. There were many con- 
siderations which influenced the choice. 

In a high speed drive between short centers the 
slip on a belt is considerable unless the belt is 
laced so tight as to reduce its resistance and to 
pull on the bearings so as to make it difficult to 
keep them cool. The life of a belt under these 
conditions is necessarily limited and the upkeep 
cost correspondingly high. 

On the other hand the Morse Drive has a sus- 
tained efficiency of 98% to 99 per cent. It can be 
run slack even on short centers and is silent be- 
cause of the large number of teeth engaged in the 
sprocket at all times. With these and other con- 
siderations weighing in the balance, there was no 
choice but to install the Morse Silent Chain Drive 
which has given complete satisfaction. 


“BARKIS IS WILLIN’”—NOT 


Several statements have recently appeared in 
daily and grain trade papers indicating that the 
Department of Agriculture is anxious to take 
charge. of the work of carrying out the guaranteed 
price on the 1919 wheat crop. These statements 
misrepresent the attitude of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The Department of Agriculture, after this coun- 
try entered the war, took the position that emerg- 
ency food activities of a commercial nature should 
be directed by an emergency agency, and there- 
fore participated in framing the Food Control Act 
giving the President power to create such an 
agency. The Food Administration and its Grain 
Corporation were set up under the act and they 
have handled the wheat guaranties from its begin- 
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ning. The Secretary of Agriculture has assumed 
until recently that these agencies would, without 
question, continue to handle the wheat guaranties 
until the emergency passed and the law ceased to 
be in operation. He still believes that it would be 
desirable for the Grain Corporation to continue 
to function and close out the matter. The cor- 
poration has gained much valuable experience dur- 
ing the war and should be able to deal with the 
problem as effectively as any other establishment. 
The recent Wheat Guaranty Act seems to contem- 
plate that this agency would continue to act. 
Among other things, it authorizes the President to 
use any existing agency or agencies and to utilize 
any department of the Government, including, of 
course, the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion. It would be difficult for any other existing 
agency now to set up the requisite machinery, es- 
pecially in view of the short time intervening be- 
fore the 1919 crop movement begins; and even if 
it were to undertake to do so, some embarrassment 
would undoubtedly result, because two agencies, 
over a part of the period, would be dealing with 
wheat. 


The task is one of great magnitude and the time. 


is short. The Secretary of Agriculture recently 
cabled to the President, pointing out the necessity 
for immediate action and urging that the present 
machinery, that is, the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, ve maintained and utilized. As a 
matter of course, if the President should designate 
the Department of Agriculture as the agency to 
handle the 1919 guaranty, it would assume the task 
and discharge it to the best of its ability. 


WHEAT SAVED TO FRANCE 


That a successful offensive in modern warfare 
often means much besides fighting, says an ex- 
change, is shown by the fact that during the months 
of July and August Allied forces recovered 137,000 
acreas of wheat from the enemy, the greater part 
of which was harvested under the direction of the 
department in charge of French agricultural recon- 
struction. In the zones of 16,555 acres held by the 
Fourth French Army and 18,217 acres held by the 
Sixth French Army the work was particularly rapid 
and well managed. To gather the wheat from the 


Thirty-Seventh Year 
entire area required 16,900 men, 3,300 horses, 82 3 
binding machines, and 9,800 scythes or sickles. The 
binders were furnished by the French authorities, 
which also supplied over 100 new threshing ma- 
chines. When the harvesting and threshing was 
completed, all this equipment was sold at redu od 
prices to the farmers or groups of farmers who 
have been victims of the war. The rescue of this 
wheat shows that the Germans retreated so hastily 
that they had not time to carry away or destroy all 
in their path. 


* 
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FINAL OFFICIAL STANDARDS FOR © 
OATS 


Following final hearings on the proposed official 
standards for oats, held in Washington last month, 
Secretary Houston has promulgated the final 
Official Grain Standards of the United States for 
Oats. The changes from the proposed standards, 
as published on page 657 of the February issue of 
the “American Grain Trade” are: a 

Sec. 6: Foreign Material: Changed to read: 
“|. ghall be all matter other than grains and 
pieces of grains of cultivated oats,” etc. 4 

Sec. 8. Sound cultivated oats: Changed to read: — 
ry shall be all grains and pieces of grains of 
cultivated oats which are not heat damaged,” ete. 

Sec. 12. Color Classification: Rewritten as fol- 
lows: “All oats shall be designated in accord- 
ance with section 13 hereof as white, red, gray, 
black, or mixed, according to the color of the oats, 
as the case may be. For the purposes of this sec 
tion white oats include yellow oats. Oats shall b 
white, red, gray, or black, respectively, when the 
consist of oats of such color, and not more tha > 
ten per centum of other colors of cultivated and 
wild oats, either singly or in any combination. 


’ 


Mixed oats shall be all other oats.” i_ 
Sec. 18. Grades: See new tabulated and 
abridged table herewith. fe, 

Sec. 14. Food and Drugs Act: Words “or hulls” — 


inserted after “admixture of clippings.” 4 

No ‘provision is made in the new standards f 
dockage, but it is said to be not at all unlikely tha 
they will be placed on a dockage basis at some fu-— 
ture date. ’ 


TABULATION OF GRADE REQUIREMENTS FOR 


AND CLIPPED OATS 


WHITE, RED, GRAY, BLACK, MIXED, BLEACHED, 


[Section 13 tabulated and abridged.] 


j | : x 
eee 4 Other 
Mini- Sound Heat colors, 
es mum culti- damaged Foreign Wild cultivated 
Grade. | Condition and general test vated | (oats or material oats and wild — 
appearance? weight oats not other oats 
per less grains) Per cent 
| | bushel than— - 
Not to exceed—_ 
3 Pounds. Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent i 
21 |Shall be cool and sweet, : . 
and of good color ...... 32 98 0.1 2 2 32 
2 |Shall be cool and sweet, 
and may be _ slightly ; 
SCAN SA ess eusne ere ebro 29 95 8 2 3 + 
3 |Shall be cool and sweet, ; 
and may be stained or ‘a 
slightly weathered ..... 26 90 1 3 5 0m 
4 |Shall be cool, and may be : 
musty, weathered, or Ai 
badly stained hey. ): ain ah, 23 80 | 6 5 10 10 
Sample Shall be white, red, gray, black, mixed, bleached, or clipped oats, respectively, which do not com 
grade. within the requirements of any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 4, inclusive, or which h: 


| any commercially objectionable foreign odor, or are heating, hot, sour, infested with live weevil; 
| or other insects injurious to stored grain, or otherwise of distinctly low quality. a 


1 a he Wer Centae e of moisture in grades Nos. 1, 2, and 3 shall not exceed 14%, and in grade No. 4 shall not: 
excee 7 p 
2 Tn the case of white oats, No, 1 shall be cool and sweet and of good white or creamy white color. 
® 4 per cent of other oats allowed in No. 1 red, gray, or black oats. This column does not apply to mixed oats. 
#10 per cent of other colors allowed in No. 2 red, gray, or black oats. , 
Note.—It will be noted that no limits are specifically stated for damage other than heat and for other 
grains. These are taken care of by the minimum requirement for “sound cultivated oats” in each grade. 
The following examples illustrate the application of the tabulation: “a 
a, Aside from other requirements, such as condition and general appearance and weight per bushel, a lot 
of oats, to grade No, 1, must contain 98 per cent “sound cultivated oats.” The remaining 2 per cent may 
be damaged grains, foreign material, other grains or wild oats, either singly or in any combination. The only 
limitation on this remaining 2 per cent is that not more than one-tenth of 1 per cent may be heat damaged. F* 
vb. Aside from other requirements, such as condition and general appearance and weight per bushel, a lot 
of oats, to grade No. 3, must contain 90 per cent “sound cultivated oats.” The remaining 10 per cent may 
be damaged grains, foreign material, other grains or wild oats, either singly or in any combination of these 
PER econ that there must not be over 1 per cent heat damaged, 3 per cent foreign material or 5 per 
cent wild oats. 
ec. Aside from other requirements, such as condition and general appearance and weight per bushel, a lot 
of oats, to grade No. 4, must contain 80 per cent “sound cultivated oats.” The remaining 20 per cent may be 
damaged grains, foreign material, other grains or wild oats, either singly or in any combination of thes 
factors, except that there must not be over 6 per cent heat damaged grains, 5 per cent foreign material or 
10 per cent wild oats. The amount of these factors present can not be added so as to permit 21 per cent, 
since grade No. 4 must contain at least 80 per cent “sound cultivated oats.” ¥ 
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_ Government Policy toward Co-operation 


nquiry from Official Sources as to the Department of Agriculture’s 


Attitude toward Co-operative Elevators. 
By WALDON FAWCETT 


HAT is the attitude and policy of the U. S. 
W Department of Agriculture with respect to 

proposals for the inauguration of co-opera- 
tive buying and co-operative selling enterprises? 
To what extent is the Government advocating or 
encouraging the establishment of new agencies of 
this kind—more specifically, co-operative elevators? 
Is Uncle Sam backing up the county agents 
throughout the country in the lengths to which 
some of them seem willing to go to promote the 
ce-operative idea among grain growers and other 
farmers? : 

Questions of this kind have been asked re- 
peatedly by owners of private elevators and prac- 
If anything, such questions have 

been asked more frequently and more pointedly of 
late than ever in the past. Well they may, too, 
for if the co-operative idea as applied to grain 
handling is not gaining in favor at least it is 
making its appearance in new quarters. Moreover 
some county agents have lately shown themselves 
willing to go to unheard of lengths in 
fostering co-operative schemes and al- 
ways with the representation that their 
_missionary work has the sanction and 
approval of the national Government. 
What has particularly mystified grain 
men in this drive to boost co-operative ole 
elevators and similar schemes of com- 
munity dealing is that there appear to 
be wide differences in policy and prac- 
tice in different parts of the country. 2. 
Here we have county agents urging 
grain growers to co-operate on the 
slightest provocation, as we might say. 
There we have other county agents 
hanging back from the co-operative 
hobby and urging the farmers in their 
localities to turn to it only as a last 
resort. Each class of agents insists 
that he is carrying out. Uncle Sam’s 
idea. No wonder the everyday grain 
man is at a loss to understand why, if 
the ‘Government has a definite doctrine 
on this subject, it is not interpreted and 
applied in somewhat the same manner 
in the various sections of the country. 
In an effort to obtain for readers of 
the “American Grain Trade” an un- 
equivocal, conclusive answer to the moot ques- 
tion of the Agricultural Department’s position 
on this co-operative issue I have sought inter- 
views with all the various executives in the 
Department who are responsible for the for- 
mulation of policies. To each was explained 
the muddled state of mind of the commercial grain 
trade as a result of the activities of supposed Fed- 
eral representatives, seemingly working at cross 
purposes. From each was sought a matter-of-fact, 
straight-up-and-down statement as to the precise 
aims and purposes of his office or branch of the 
Department in so far as it has contact with this 
proposition of co-operative grain handling. From 
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the replies received it would seem to be possible 


to at least give a comprehensive view of the Gov- 
ernmental attitude. 

Standing out conspicuously in our survey is an 
explanation of why that which has been taken to 
be Governmental policy varies as much in different 
localities as does the weather. First of all, we 
take cognizance of a fact overlooked by many 


- grain men, namely the circumstance that Federal 


policy, with respect to co-operative elevator propa- 
ganda, etc., is formulated in two separate and dis- 
tinct quarters,—each a part of the Department of 
Agriculture but not necessarily working in close 
harmony. The U. S. Bureau of Markets is doing 
_ considerable work in connection with the co-opera- 
_titve marketing of grain but, contrary to the im- 


_ pression of some of the men in the trade, the 


ss 


are always advised: 


Markets Bureau has no jurisdiction over the county 
agents and no connection with them save in so far 
as a county agent sees fit to call on the Bureau of 
Markets for advice which, it may be added, is sel- 
dom, since he has his own sources of informa- 
tion at Washington. 


The county agents, who are admittedly the in- 
stigators of much of the unrest in the grain field 
over this issue of co-operation, not only do not look 
to the Bureau of Markets for their inspiration, but 
on the contrary, have their own point of contact 
with the Department in the Office of Extension 
Work, a part of the States Relation Service. In 
reality there are in the Department two of these 
fountain heads of extension work, the one cover- 
ing the North and West and the other covering 
the Southern States. Administrative policies in 
the two geographical divisions are practically 
identical in so far as influence upon grain trade 
interests is concerned. However the preponder- 
ance of elevators in the Northern and Western 


POINTS IN GOVERNMENT’S CO-OPERATIVE 


POLICY 


Department of Agriculture shares with state and 
local bureaus in control of county agents. 
is, therefore, but one-third. 
If county agent deems co-operative enterprise 
advisable in any community, Department always advised 
formation of separate agency to handle it, discouraging 
agents in doing such work. 
Although “farmers have long been restless under 
a wasteful system of marketing their products,” they 
“Where satisfactory relationship 
can be established with existing agencies, they should be 
used rather than to organize new ones.” 
4. Mr. Brand says that when a community has deter- 
mined to make a trial of co-operation, “we always urge 
that one of the existing elevators be purchased rather 
than new construction be undertaken.” 


States naturally tends to focus the interest of com- 
mercial grain men on the county agent organiza- 
tion in that section. 

From this glimpse of the situation at Wash- 
ington it will be seen how Uncle Sam is working 
on this co-operative grain handling situation with 
two hands and is not allowing his left hand to 
know what his right hand doeth. Even this divi- 
sion of responsibility does not, however, wholly 
explain the “spotty” policy that characterizes the 
work of county agents with respect to co-operative 
ventures. in the last analysis the unevenness in 
the policy of the county agents must be ascribed 
to the fact that the county agents are not directly 
and exclusively under the jurisdiction of official 
Washington. Here, if anybody should ask, is to be 
found the dusky gentleman in the woodpile. 

Under the system that has developed during the 
period of years, and particularly under the work- 


ng arrangement brought about by the Smith-Lever 


Act, what is commonly known as county agent 
work is an activity in which the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture co-operates with the State Agricul- 
tural College of the various states. As one official 
at Washington explained it to me, the undertaking 
which, for the average commercial grain man, is 
visualized in the activities of this or that county 
agent is a three-sided affair in which the national 
Government forms one side, and the State Agri- 
cultural College the second side, while the third is 
formed by the local forces of agricultural agita- 
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tion, presumably the community and county farm 
bureaus and the county agents. 

Once he understands the more or less complex 
plot, any commercial grain man will readily per- 
ceive how it is that what passes for the Govern- 
mental attitude on co-operative dealing may vary 
widely in different states. As a matter of fact it 
is frankly confessed at Washington that, within 
reasonable lengths, the Department is inclined to 
leave all details of policy pretty much to the judg- 
ment of the state and local authorities. To be 
sure, the Department offers advice in general 
terms, there are conferences at Washington for 
the interchange of ideas by the executives of the 
army of county agents, and there are annual “in- 
spections,” but unless a field worker is ultra-radi- 
cal in his policies the disposition at Washington 
is to allow him to work out his own salvation on 
the theory that being on the ground he knows best 
what treatment his local situation demands. 

One point that was impressed upon me repeatedly 
in my talks with the officials was that with respect 
to launching co-operative elevator enterprises or 
similar ventures Washington does not, as the slang 
saying is, “start anything.” There appears to be 
an impression in grain circles that tips go out from 
Washington to county agents in this, that or the 
other place to the effect that it would be an excel- 
lent idea to start an agitation for the establishment 
of a co-operative elevator. This is de- 
nied at the capital. It is insisted that 
it is left to the farmers of each local 
community to initiate each co-opera- 
tive project. In other words the con- 
tention at Washington is that the co- 
operative movement works only from 
the bottom up rather than from the top 
down. I endeavored to pin the officials 
down as to their attitude when requests 
come to Washington for advice on the 
conundrum of whether or not to attempt 
co-operative dealing and was told by 
the executives who are directing the 
county agent work that usually they 
counseled the inquirers to go slow in 
plunging into co-operative merchandis- 
ing; to make every effort to utilize ex- 
isting business facilities; and to have 
recourse to co-operation only when all 
other expedients fail. Furthermore, 
Washington always throws the weight 
of its influence in favor of the forma- 
tion of new organizations, especially for 
co-operative enterprises, when such un- 
dertakings have been decided upon, 
rather than the employment of the farm 
bureaus or other established commu- 
nity organizations for co-operative ventures. 

Much closer to the county agent than any official 
at Washington is the state extension director who 
might, in fact, be dubbed the superior officer of 
the county agent and from whom he is likely to 
take his cue with respect to co-operation. The ex- 
tension director, in turn, is invariably very close 
to the State Agricultural College and here we come 
to another and perhaps the most important of all 
the explanations of why the agitation for co-opera- 
tion is so much more active in some states than 
in others. The farm management annex of the 
average State Agricultural College has given more 
or less attention to co-operative buying and co- 
operative selling but at some of the colleges the 
men inthe saddle are radicals on the subject 
whereas at other colleges they are conservatives. 
The net result is that in some states we have state 
officials and their local satelites whooping it up 
for co-operation at the slightest provocation 
whereas in other states the men in charge, mind- 
ful of the numerous failures with which the field 
of co-operative merchandising is strewn, urge the 
disciples of the co-operative cult to go slow. 

Plainly the disposition, in so far as Washington 
has any influence, in the local farm-bureau and 
county agent work is to discourage active partici- 
pation in co-operative business ventures. The idea 
at Washington is to keep all this “extension” work 
on the education plane and to keep all the farm 
bureaus and county agents free from entangling 
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alliances, commercial as well as political. It is for 
this reason that Washington discourages so 
strongly any tendency on the part of farm bureaus 
to engage directly in co-operative business. 

In the confidential instructions to county agents 
or, more especially to county agent leaders that 
have from time to time gone out from Washington 
there have not been, to the extent that might be 
supposed, specific recommendations on how to han- 
dle the co-operation proposition. Perhaps the most 
clean-cut pronouncement on the subject is found 
in Form 109 where are to be found recommenda- 
tions as follows: 

“Middlemen are a necessity in exchange, but it 
is generally agreed upon broad grounds that the 
farmers should pay the middleman for his service 
and for service only.*}In event he can serve him- 
self more cheaply than the middleman is serving 
him, if he can install his own business machinery, 
arrange to pay cash, or furnish his own credit, he 
should do so. The middleman must consent to 
meet him on this thoroughly sound basis or lose 
the farmers’ trade. The same conditions which 
have made it necessary for the immense indus- 
tries of the country to unite now confront the agri- 
cultural communities and all objection from other 
organized interests is rightfully waived by their 
own example in similarly organizing. 

“It is considered a legitimate function of the 
county agent or farm bureau to aid the farmers 
upon request in an advisory manner in organizing 
associations for the co-operative purchasing and 
selling of farm commodities and in conducting such 
business along economic lines. As a matter of 
practice, whenever and wherever satisfactory con- 
tracts can be arranged for conducting such busi- 
ness with local dealers they should be given pref- 
erence.” 

In blanket instructions, county agents have been 
cautioned that any proposed co-operative business 
enterprise “must first of all represent a real need 
in the community” and have been warned ‘that only 
an intimate knowledge of local conditions will jus- 
tify them in recommending business ventures of 
this kind. In his latest manual for the guidance 
of county agents W. A. Lloyd, the Agricultural De- 
partment’s executive in charge of county-agent 
work, though commenting to the effect that “farm- 
ers have long been restless under a wasteful sys- 
tem of marketing their products” makes, with re- 
spect to co-operative buying and selling, the ob- 
servation: “Where satisfactory relationship can 
be established with existing ‘agencies, they are 
used rather than to organize new ones.” 

“There will always be a place for the private 
elevator and. likewise a place for the co-operative 
elevator; neither one, in my opinion, will ever 
drive the, other out.” This deduction by Charles 
J. Brand, Director of the U. S. Bureau of Markets 
was the culmination of an interview in which he 
had made clear for the “American Grain Trade” 
his position on this co-operation issue. No official 
of the Government is more influential than Direc- 
tor Brand in formulating Uncle Sam’s attitude to- 
ward co-operative grain handling, because the Bu- 
reau of Markets, for all that it has nothing to do, 
directly, with the work of the county agents, acts 
as the Federal adviser to the grain interests on 
all problems of marketing, including elevator in- 
stallation and operation. The trade is doubtless 
familiar, for instance, with the work of the Markets 
Bureau in preparing standardized cost accounting 
systems for grain elevators and its present study 
of the engineering problems of elevator construc- 
tion with a view to the improvement and economy 
of design. 

Director Brand made it clear, however, that 
nothing is farther from his thought than to take 
the position that the function of the Bureau of 
Markets is to assist only the co-operative elevator. 
He insists that the technical advisory service is for 
the benefit of the proprietors of private elevators 
quite as much as for the interests that essay ven- 
tures in co-operation. As indicated by the above 
quotation, Director Brand believes that there is 
room for both classes of elevators and while he 
did not say so in so many words he intimated that 
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it might be expected to be, in every sense, a 50-50 
proposition as between the private and the co-ope- 
rative elevator. At that, the head of the Markets 


Bureau did not conceal the fact that he regards 


competition as essential to a healthy condition of 
the grain trade in any locality and that he could 
have no enthusiasm for a situation such as existed 
in his boyhood days in Minnesota when all of the 
elevators in a given eit a were controlled by 
one interest. 

“Probably no man in the grain trade will deny,” 
said Director Brand, “that there are communities 
in this country where there are too many ele- 
vators and it is because of this fact that we always 
urge, when we hear that a community has de- 
termined to make a trial of co-operation, that one 
of the existing elevators be purchased if the pro- 
prietor can be persuaded to sell rather than that 


. NALYSIS of 750 samples of hard red spring 
wheat by the office of Federal Grain Supervi- 
Aus sion at Minneapolis, extending over a period 
from July 15, 1918, the date the revised Federal 
grades became effective, to January 6, 1919, throw 
an interesting light on the effect the chief factors 
considered in determining the grades have toward 
lowering the grades. 

The results of the analyses are shown in the fol- 
lowing table, giving the percentage of cars that fell 
into the No. 1, No. 2, and the lower grades under 
the several tests: 


No. 1 No, 2 Lower 
Per cent Per bee Per cent 
Moisture test 20... 66% ae 85.2 7.3 
Test weight per bushel... 86.2 10.2 3.6 
Damaged kernels .,...... 72.6 20.3 (eal 
Foreign material other 
than dockage .i..0...-. 80.9 14.1 5.0 
Foreign material other 
than cereal grains..... 84.4 ey 3.9 
Cereal era's a5 a5 akunneiees 92.1 5.6 2.3) 
Wheat of other classes... 95.3 1.3 3.4 


In occasional seasons when the crop is damaged 
over a large area, as it sometimes is, by rust or hot 
winds when the wheat is in the soft-dough stage, 
the test weight per bushel is the chief factor in 
determining the grade. Yet all the other factors 
mentioned may be “contributing influences’—they 


are, in fact, every season, and their effect is more. 


constant, or less variable, than the test weight, and 
perhaps the moisture test. 

The spring wheat crop of the harvest of 1918 
may fairly be called an average.one in quality and 
condition, therefore the grade-determining factors 
mentioned above, as to their importance in lower- 
ing the grade, should be of particular interest, be- 
cause of their operation under the comparatively 
new Federal grades for wheat. A report on the 
grading and analysis of several hundred samples 
of hard red spring wheat by the office of Federal 
Grain Supervision at Minneapolis gives the first 
epportunity for such observation and POTEET sOr 
available up to the present time. 

Moisture Test.—Hard red spring wheat contain- 
ing 14 per cent or less of moisture falls in the No. 
i grade, for the three subclasses, on this test alone. 
Of the samples tested, 44.5 per cent contained 13 
per cent or less, while 40.7 per cent contained 13.1 
to 14 per cent. Therefore 85.2 per cent of the 
samples graded No. 1 on this test. Seven and three- 
tenths per cent graded No. 2, on a moisture content 
of 14.1 to 14.5 per cent; 4.3 per cent No. 3, on a 
moisture content of 14.6 to 15 per cent. The re- 
maining 3.2 per cent of the samples tested dropped 
into No. 4 or lower, because of a moisture content 
of 16 per cent or greater. 

Test Weight Per Bushel.—On this grade require- 
ment, 71.2 per cent of the samples showed a test 
weight per measured bushel of 5844 pounds, while 
15 per cent tested 58 to 58% pounds; or, 86.2 per 
cent tested 58 pounds or better. As the grade re- 
quirement for No. 1 of the three subclasses of hard 
red spring wheat is that it “shall have a test weight 
of at least 58 pounds,” it appears that 86.2 per 


‘actors Influencin: 


A Careful Compilation of the Factors Which Tend to Lower Wheat Grades | 
BY ROLLIN E. SMITH 
Federal Grain Supervisor 


new construction be undertaken.’ Not only does is 
Mr. Brand disciaim on pehalf oi his Bureau any 
propaganda to promote co-operative elevators in| 
ruthless disregard of the private elevator interestay a 
but he does not feel that there can be ‘said to be 
in this country at this time any marked trend to 
co-operative grain handling. He-insists that the 
Markets Bureau is striving to maintain a “neutral” 
attitude of impartial assistance for all grain and 
elevator interests and argues that the instances — 
where charges of favoritism have been made are 
all due to circumstances under which the Federal 
officials get credit for the radical policies of state 
authorities,—for example, in Texas where the 
Bureau of Markets, through its association with 
the state authority, had to bear the stigma of the 
grain brokerage scheme which has given offense to 
private grain men. 


arades 


cent of the several hundred samples tested graded 
No. 1. Therefore only 13.8 per cent fell below 
that grade because of the “test weight per bushel, 
And as the taking of the samples was distributed — 
throughout the period in which the bulk of the 
crop moves, it may safely be assumed that the sam- 
ples were representative of the entire spring wheat — 
crop of Minnesota and the Dakotas. The 13.8 per : 
cent of the samples that tested below 58 pounds fell , 
into the lower grades as follows: No. 2, 10.2 per — 
cent; No. 3, 3 per cent; No. 4 and lower, 0.6 per 
_ Damaged Kernels.—The percentage by weight of 
the total of damaged kernals found in the samples — 
noted above was a factor in influencing the grade 
as follows (the No. 1 grade of the subclass of hard 
red spring wheat “may contain not more than 2 ~ 
per cent of damaged kernels): Free from dam- 
aged kernels, 2.4 per cent of the samples. Con-— 
taining 0.5 per cent or less of damaged kernels, 29.5 — 
per cent of the samples. Containing from 0.6 to 1 j 
per cent of damaged kernels, 20 per cent of the 
samples. Containing from 1.1 to 2 per cent of dam- - } 
aged kernels, 20.7 per cent of the samples. This 
gives a total of 72.6 per cent of the samples an- 
alyzed that graded No. 1, while 27.4 per cent fell 
into the No. 2 grade or lower because of damaged — 
kernels. The amount of No. 2 was 20.3 per cent — 
and of No. 3, 5.5 per cent. 4 ; 

Foreign Material Other Than Dockage.—Under — 
this grade requirement No. 1 “may contain not 
more than 1 per cent.” The results of the analy- 
sis of the samples under consideration were as fol- — 
lows: Free from such foreign material, 2.1 per — 
cent of the samples; containing not to exceed 1 per © 
cent, 78.8 per cent of the samples. Thus 80.9 per 
cent of the samples graded No. 1 on this grade re- 
quirement. Containing from 1.1 to 2 per cent, 14.1 
per cent of the samples, which fell into the No. a5 
grade, making a total of 95 per cent of the samples - 
in No. 1 and No. 2. The other 5 per cent were dis- 
tributed among the lower grades. , 


1 “may contain not more than 0.5 of 1 per cent 
cf matter other than cereal grains.” The percent- — 
age of the hard red spring wheat samples analyzed 
which were free from material other than cereal 
grains was 7.9, while 76.5 per cent of the samples — 
contained 0.5 per cent or less. Thus 84.4 per cent 
of the samples were eligible for the No. 1 grade on 
this test. Eleven and 0.7 per cent of the samples 
fell into the No. 2 grade, 3 per cent. in the No. 3 | 

and 0.9 per cent in the No. 4 and lower. ¢ 


Cereal Grains.—Seventeen and ‘five-tenths per aa 
cent of the samples were found to be from other — 
grains, 57.7 per cent contained 0.5 per cent or less, — 
while 16.9 per cent contained from 0.6 to 1 per — 
cent. As 1 per cent is the limit permitted in No. © 
1 wheat of the subclasses of hard red spring, all of ty i 
the foregoing, or 92.1 per cent of the samples, — 
graded No. 1 on this test; 5.6 per cent fell into the 
No. 2 grade. af 


not important in lowering the grade. 


cs, 
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cent of the samples graded No. 1; 1.3 per cent No. 
2, and 3.4 per cent mixed wheat. 

Smutty. three and three-tenths per cent 
of all the samples analyzed graded smutty; 15.3 per 


cent were smutty on both factors, i. e., smut balls 


and odor; 13.7 per cent on smut balls only, and 4.3 
per cent on odor only. 

Conclusion.—The conclusion from the results of 
the analysis of the several hundred samples of 
wheat in the Federal Grain Supervision offices at 
Minneapolis must be that, in a season of average 
quality of the crop, the factors noted above are 
As soon as 
similar figures-are available at the principal winter 


_wheat markets, statistics on winter wheat grading 


corresponding to the foregoing will be published. 
How the Total Receipts at Minneapolis Graded 
The records of the Minnesota State Inspection 
Department at Minneapolis show that from July 15, 
1918, to December 31, there were 49,250 cars of hard 
red spring wheat inspected. 
These cars were divided by the inspection into 
the three subclasses as follows: 


Subclasses Per cent 
Pe UOTO SPTINE 6c. ek te eee eee 23.80 
vas pinak. Sela bai eee oa 72.80 
Sve RTL AA OM Ce VEY aia alee 0 2 tea laie .c.alcGese ) site) ome ahs 3.40 

100,00 


Irrespective of the subclasses, the 49,250 cars 
were divided among the different grades, by per- 
centages, as follows: 


Grade Per cent 
(se eo 71.90 
PE PPR ENT yg Vin xc ecsils vet cae Ap ¥ vies she bleeds 14.40 
is Be ea i One 8.10 
Oy Ue a, Be ene eran 3.00 
oe LESS La See een 0.80 
CT a 1.80 
100.00 


Thus it is seen that 71.90 per cent of the 49.250 
cars of hard red spring wheat inspected graded 
No. 1, and 14.40 per cent No. 2, while 13.70 per cent 
fell into the lower grades. 


SECOND PLANT OF IDAHO GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Last month we described at length the new Hast 
End Elevator of the Genesee Farmers Union Ware- 
house Company, Ltd., of Genesee, Idaho. The 


WEST END ELEVATOR, 


Peotone illustration shows the West End 
‘Elevator of this firm, Part of this plant is also 


new. 


The elevators derived their names from the fact 
that they are located in the east and west parts 
of town respectively, about a mile apart. The first 
- experiment by the company with a bulk handling 
plant was at the west end. Here in 1909 a 30,000- 
house was erected. At the same time a one- 


d grain. For a time the two structures were 
Pape busy, but gradually the advantages 


‘Wheat of Other Classes.— Under this test 95.3 per 
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multiplied and enlarged that the new elevators be- 
came necessary and were planned and finished last 
year. 

At the west end a 70,000-bushel elevator was 
erected, joining the old house, so that the present 
capacity is 100,000 bushels of bulk storage and 
80,000 bushels of sacked grain. In addition there 
is a separate building for the office, with a covered 
wagon scale which registers inside. The driveway 
to the elevators is high with a gradual approach 
and a steep exit. The dump sinks are so arranged 
that the grain can be conveyed to any one of the 
three legs. These legs are about 16 feet back from 
the sinks. In the old house a spiral conveyor was 
used, but a belt conveyor carries grain to the new 
leg and this is meeting with rather more favor 
than the old. An arrangement of valves at the 
discharge end of the sink permits the grain to be 
sent to any leg desired. 

The new elevator is divided into 21 overhead 
bins. The original house had 10, so there are now 
31 bins available, all overhead. The first floor is 
continuous with the sack warehouse and old ele- 
vator floor, so that operations can be carried on 
throughout the house with a minimum of labor. 

The machinery equipment at the West End Ele- 
vator consists of a Barnard & Leas Cleaner; one 
scourer; one Richardson Oat Separator; a steamer; 
and a feed roll. 

The power used is electric, five Fairbanks Morse 
motors with a total of 70 horsepower being em- 
ployed. The power is transmitted by chain drives, 
of which there are about 200 feet. The house has 
a Fairbanks wagon scale, an automatic scale, and 
various warehouse scales. 


WHAT MAKES WHEAT HARD 
OR SOFT 


The distinction between hard and soft wheat is 
really a very simple matter, according to an arti- 
cle by G. F. Freeman in the Journal of Heredity. 
It is known that in a wheat kernel with a high 
content of gluten as compared with the carbohy- 
drates, the constituents remain cemented together 
when the grain is ripe, giving it a compact texture 
and a translucent appearance. When the gluten 
content is not high enough to cement the interior 
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of the kernel completely, the decreased volume of 
the grain is not sufficient to compensate for the 
loss in moisture, so that air spaces occur and the 
grain remains soft and opaque. 

Two types of soft grain are distinguished accord- 
ing to appearance and distribution of air spaces: 
The “true softness” type and “yellow berry” type. 

In experiments with various types of wheat the 
author found two facts established: Jst, Selected 
hard seed tends to produce progeny with hard or 
mixed seed, with a decrease or absence of com- 
pletely soft seed; 2nd, Selected soft seeds tend to 
produce progeny with soft or mixed seed with 
a decrease or absence of completely hard seeds. 
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AN ACTIVE CANADIAN GRAIN MAN 

James Stewart is one of the most active and promi- 
nent grain men in western Canada. At the present 
time he is president of the Wheat Export Company, 
Ltd., Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man.; director and 
manager, K. B. Stoddart & Co., Limited, since 1912; 


JAMES STEWART, WINNIPEG 


vice-president, State Elevator Company, Ltd.; man- 
aging director, Federal Grain Company, Ltd.; direc- 
tor, Western Terminal Elevators, Limited; director, 
Western Elevator Company, Ltd.; director, Western 


Grain Company, Ltd.; member, Board of Grain 
Supervisors of Canada; member of Council, Grain 
Mxchange, Winnipeg, since 1915. 

In December he celebrated his 87th birthday. He 


was born and educated in Scotland. He entered 
the British Civil Service in 1898 and served seven 
years. 

He came to Manitoba in 1906 and was with the 
C. P. R. six months when he entered the grain busi- 
ness with the Western Elevator Company, Ltd., and 
has been connected with B. Stoddart & Co., Ltd., and 
subsidiary companies since then. 

Mr. Stewart has always taken an active part in 
any movement in the interest of Canada’s grain 
trade and is a good friend of any who have been 
associated with him in his work. He has taken a 


prominent part in Canadian Food Control work 
since the war started. 
GRAIN ORGANIZATIONS TO STUDY 


INSPECTION SYSTEM 


To study the grain inspection and grading sys- 
tem in connection with the Federal grain grades, 
with a view to bringing about greater uniformity 
of inspection between the various markets, a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the most 
important grain trade and milling organizations of 
the country, the National Council of Farmers Co- 
operative Associations, and of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets and the Railroad Administration will meet in 
Chicago, April 14. After the conference in Chi- 
cago, the committee will start on a tour of the 
larger markets East of the Rocky Mountains, spend- 
ing from one to three or four days in each. 

The members of the committee are: Elmer 
Hutchinson, Arlington, Ind., chairman of the Ap- 
peals Committee of the Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation; J. W. Shorthill, York, Neb., secretary, 
National Council of Farmers Co-operative Associa- 
tions; R. S. Hurd, miller, of Wichita, Kan., repre- 
senting. the Millers National Federation; W. J. 
Niergarth, grain dealer, St. Louis, representing the 
National Council of Grain Exchanges; C. W. Craw- 
ford, Chicago, representing the Railroad Adminis- 
tration; R. T. Miles, Chicago, in charge of Inspec- 
tion Efficiency, Bureau of Markets. 
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A DISAPPOINTMENT 


AST month Judge K. M. Landis of Chi- 

cago granted an injunction, restraining 
the Food Administration from cancelling the 
license of P. L. & W. C. Williams, grain 
dealers of Colmar, Ill., because the latter re- 
fused to return $1,350 to the farmers the Food 
Administration claiming that the grain firm 
charged to much for its services. Judge 
Landis gave the Food Administration until 
March 31 to show cause why the injunction 
should not be made permanent. The court 
record of that date shows that representatives 
of the two contending parties appearing in 
court, the case was dismissed. It does not 
appear that the Williams firm paid the sum, 
nor that the Food Administration attempted 
to show cause for its position. 

This is a disappointment to the trade as the 
case was being watched with interest. Judge 
Landis has the knack of asking pertinent 
questions, and we fancy that the Food Ad- 
ministration would have had difficulty in ex- 
plaining by what authority it presumed to tell 
a dealer how much it cost him to perform 
certain services without a searching audit of 
his books. The case hinges on the right of 
the Food Administration to fix an arbitrary 
figure, such as 8 cents, asa spread between 
farmers’ price of wheat and the fixed price at 
Chicago. 
iu good faith at the St. Louis conference, 
Show that no arbitrary amount can be fixed, 
and it is our belief that no Federal court 
would hold that a firm could be forced to per- 
form services without a fair profit. It is a 
pity that the case was not tried, for it would 
have left the matter of spread at country 


The figures which were presented 
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points to be settled on a competitive basis as 
it should be. 

, Another unjust feature of administrative 
interference at country points is the fact that, 
once accused of extortion by the Food Ad- 
ministration, no matter how unjust such ac- 
cusation may be, the grain dealer has had 
aroused in his community a prejudice which 
will be hard to overcome and which is an in- 
jury for which the dealer should be fully 
compensated. 


GETTING READY 


NTIL some announcement is made by 
the agency which will control the wheat 
crop next year, the plans of elevator opera- 
tors will be held largely in abeyance. In 
many cases plans for enlargement of houses 
will be delayed until we find whether the 
operator is to be allowed a carrying charge, 
for it would avail little to have a large house 
filled with wheat, held indefinitely at the 
pleasure of the Government, with no profit. 
But of one thing the trade can be quite sure. 
Any device which improves the quality of the 
grain when it is inspected at the terminal will 
be profitable. There is not one elevator out 
of 100 which would not make a grain cleaner 
pay for itself very quickly. Many houses 
would find driers equally profitable, and seed 


cleaners, blowers and graders have made 
more money for some houses than grain 
handling. 


Now, before the crop begins to move is the 
time to look over equipment and add the 
machines which make your plant a real 
agency for good in the community, and not 
merely a railroad storehouse. One does not 
have to wait for the wheat administrator to 
de this. It is profitable however the wheat is 
handled. 


ILLINOIS BUMPS U. S. PHONE RATES 
UDGE Charles M. Foell of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois on April 9 made per- 

manent an injunction restraining the Chicago 

Telephone Company and the American Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company from putting 

into effect a schedule of intrastate rates ord- 
ered by Postmaster General Burleson. Courts 
of other states have issued temporary injunc- 

tions against the same order, so that the IIli- 

nois decision if used as a basis of other de- 

cisions, will have wide application. 

The order, as it affects phone and tele- 
graph rates, is of very great importance to 
grain dealers, who depend upon those agen- 
cies of communication so extensively. But it 
is even more important in its application to 
the railroads. Judge Foell held that: “The 
fixing of reasonable rates to be charged by 
public utilities is an exercise of the police 
power * * * There is no Federal police power 
therefore, when Congress used the expression 
‘police regulations’ it must have done so in 
the sense which the term has been defined 
in the several states.” ; 

Since the Railroad Administration took 
over the operation of the roads, the public 
utilities commissions of the states have prac- 
tically ceased to operate in railroad affairs. 


Thirty-Seventh Year 


This was well enough during the crisis which 
made the appointment of an administrator 
necessary but now there is no reason why the 
state commissions should not protect their 
shippers in the matter of rates. Operating 
costs have risen in all departments but par- 
ticularly in the wage account. These wages 
have chiefly effected the brotherhoods who 
seem to be powerful enough to buffalo the 


Government if they can’t run it. The Admin- 


istration is getting deeper in the hole with 
every day’s operation of the roads, and un- 
less a check is started somewhere, the end is 
liable to be disastrous to the nation. Judge 
Foell’s decision opens the way for the state 
commissions to again exercise their police 
powers over intrastate rates, and it is to be 
hoped that they will do so without delay. 


TRUCKS AND TRUCK DUMPING 


OTOR trucks are a development which 

dealers will have to take into serious 
consideration from now on. They are ap- 
pearing in ever increasing numbers on pro- 
gressive farms, and in no department of farm 
work do they serve a better purpose than in 
hauling grain. 

One effect of the truck will be to increase 
competition, as a few miles more or less to 
the elevator is of far less consideration than 
with teams. But, on the other hand, it will 


benefit the elevator which has real service to | 


sell and increase the radius of its patronage 
materially. Included in this service will be 
the supplying of commodities the farmer 
needs in exchange for his grain. If he can 
carry a full load both ways, the cost of haul- 
age is cut down, and as motor truck adver- 
tising is making a point of this, the farmer 
will expect to take advantage of it. For this 
reason many elevators will be forced into 
carrying side lines of feed, fertilizer, tile, 
building material and coal. 


Another problem will be the installation of © 


a rapid, serviceable dump that can safely han- 
Gle the weight of a loaded truck. It will not 
de to shovel out the grain by hand, for that 
is just the lack of service that will take the 
grain to the more progressive competitor. 
There are several such dumps already on the 
market. One which is meeting with consid- 
erable success is described on another page. 
This or a similar device will have to be a part 
of every well equipped house. 


BREAKING RECORDS 

Ore an unprecedented calamity this 

summer could keep the wheat crop from 
being a record breaker. Making full allow-. 
ance for normal losses between now and har- 
vest, the Government report of April-9, gives 
a forecast of 837,000,000 bushels of winter 
wheat, based on a condition April 1, of 99.8, 
compared with 78.6 last year and a 10-year 
average of 82.3. The states with the largest 
winter wheat acreage have generally the 
highest condition; thus Kansas is 101; Okia- 


homa, 100; Texas, 101; Missouri, 103; Iowa, 


101; Hino 101; Arkansas, 99; Indiana, 100; 
and Ohio, 104. The lowest condition is in 
Wisconsin, 89; Minnesota, 91, and South Da- 
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kota, 90; all with but limited winter wheat 
acreage, and even these well above the 10- 
year average. 


The condition of rye is 90.6, compared with: 


85.8 last year and a 10-year average of 88.6. 
The estimated production this year is for 101, 
000,000 bushels, as against 89,103,000 bushels 
just year; 62,933,000 bushels in 1917, and an 
average of the five preceding years of 44,547,- 
000 bushels. With a normal spring wheat 
acreage of wheat and rye the output of both 
crops will be the largest in our history. 


WHY CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATORS? 


OR some time the trade has been under 

the impression that the Department of 
Agriculture has encouraged and at times even 
instigated the formation of co-operative en- 
terprises. There can be no question but that 
some officials of the Department have shown 
great sympathy with the movement, and 
whether that sympathy is official or not it 
has had much the same effect. On another 
page, our Washington representative tells of 
his first-hand investigation of the Depart- 
ment’s attitude, which he finds, in the main, 
is negative. 

What, then, are the factors which spread 
the co-operative movement, even into towns 
where there is ample competition to afford 
the farmer every protection? As we see it, 
there are two. First, the deliberate effort of 
the paid organizer who gets so much per 
lead for members and who uses every dema- 
gogic method to make the farmer believe he is 
imposed upon. As a rule this isn’t difficult, 
for the average farmer has an ingrained be- 
lief that everyone he does business with is 
out to skin him. 

Another factor is the general feeling of un- 
rest among farmers, as well as among other 
workers, the result of general propaganda 
from bolshevist, socialist and Non-partisan 
League headquarters. 

The cure, the only cure, is counter propa- 
ganda; a concerted movement by the grain 
trade in an educational campaign, through 
newspaper and magazine articles, and by paid 
advertising. This is expensive and will re- 
quire the services of the best talent in. the 
trade. But at that it will not be as expen- 
sive as experiments in state socialism and 
the producer-to-consumer twaddle. In some 
commodities this may work on a limited scale, 
but the grain business is too big to handle 
without the efficient organization which years 
of careful study and effort have proved to be 
necessary. 


CARRYING GRAIN IN CONCRETE 


CONCRETE box car for grain! Not 

yet—but a possibility of the near fu- 
ture, if the tests now being conducted on a 
concrete gondola prove successful. There 
are so many obvious advantages in a concrete 
car that there is no question of their imme- 
diate adoption if they should be made avail- 
able. They could be cleaned thoroughly, with 
a hose if necessary. They would never re- 
quire coopering, and leakage would be prac- 
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tically eliminated. This, of course, would 
recessitate a built in, movable grain door, 
but experiments are now developing a grain 
door that would fill the need. Sweating can 
be controlled by proper waterproofing meth- 
eds. With a non-leaking grain car, one of 
the largest flies in the ointment of the shipper 
would be removed. There would be plenty of 
fiies left, but without loss and damage claims 
his oil of joy would be comparatively clear. 

In the meantime, however, shippers will 
have to use the old equipment, some of it, no 
doubt, sadly the worse for the excessive wear 
it has had during the past two years. Just 
now there are about 100,000 idle box cars, but 
by the time the harvest is made this number 
will be cut very close by the movement of 
road building and structural material, and we 
hope by a resumption of trade in all lines. The 
usual car shortage will probably prevail and 
there will be the same need for careful coop- 
ering of all cars and the generous use of car 
liners, the only thing that will carry grain 
safely in much of the equipment that will be 
offered. 


A NEW BULLETIN 

HE Department of Agriculture has issued 
a new Bulletin, “Report on Foreign Mar- 
kets for Agricultural Products.” The first issue 
is rather a tentative affair and the trade is 
asked its opinion as to the serviceability of 
such a weekly publication. In this first issue 
are present export regulations and the situa- 
tion in foreign markets on many agricultural 
products from peanuts to wool. Grain is 

well represented in the bulletin. 

In the past the only available Government 
information of foreign markets has been that 
contained in the “Commerce Reports,” and 
the agricultural news has been, as a whole, so 
old as to be quite useless to the trade. The 
new bulletin, if made up of telegraphic news 
and latest Governmental developments in im- 
port and export regulations, should prove to 
be of real service, particularly when the trade 
begins to have a freer hand in the conduct of 
its business. 


GET UNDER THE LOAD 


REAT improvements always cost money, 
but they also are usually worth much 
mniore than they cost. When we purchased 
Alaska from Russia for $7,200,00 worth of old 
Monitors there was plenty of criticism that 
we should spend our good money for a frozen 
country that could never produce anything. 
But now we get from Alaska about six times 
the purchase price each year in fish alone, 
tiree times the purchase price in copper and 
twice in gold. The total exports from Alaska 
are over $70,000,000 a year. 

The war cost us several thousand times as 
much as Alaska did, but the value of that 
purchase is immeasurable. Can we put a 
price on freedom? Can we state the value of 
the ending for all time of a menace to civiliza- 
tion? We accepted the obligation and as- 
sumed the cost. Now we are called upon to 
complete the payment. The Victory Loan 
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will prove whether or not our judgment is as 
good as our patriotism. In the heat and ex- 
citement of the struggle we paid gladly, 
knowing that our lendings were secure 
against the future. The excitement has passed, 
but the bonds are better now than’ when we 
purchased before, as the quick collapse of 
Germany’s strength and morale after we en- 
tered the fight, left us incomparably the rich- 
est country in the world and the one most 
ready to resume its normal pursuits. We can- 
not help but prosper with the great readjust- 
ment that the world must make, and that 
prosperity, every dollar of it, is behind the 
new bonds you are asked to buy. As an in- 
vestment the Victory Loan is without a peer; 
as an obligation of our Government it places 
an uncompromising responsibility on each 
one of us. 


BARLEY WITHOUT BEER 


O BEER, no work! had a pecular signi- 

ficance for barley growers when war 
temperance first appeared, supplemented later 
hy the permanent legislative act of the na- 
tional congress and the state assemblies. 
Without beer manufacturing the days looked 
rather dark for the barley trade, but like most 
clouds this one, too, has a silver lining. We 
are now finding new uses for barley which 
will more than make up for what the mal- 
sters used. 

We tried barley flour during the substi- 
tute days but didn’t care for it. At the same 
time feeders were trying out barley on stock 
and dairy cattle and it has been found to an- 
swer admirably every feed requirement. In 
the future barley will rank with corn as a 
feed grain. More will be raised and it will 
find a ready market, if it is not consumed on 
the farm. As it feeds more economically when 
ground, many elevators during the next few 
years are going to find a nice profit in the in- 
vestment of a feed mill. Attrition mills, rolls, 
or stones will grind feed satisfactorily but 
there is a difference in power requirements 
which may make the operation’ profitable or 
not. The grinding will not bé confined to 
barley as feeders are coming to prefer ground 
feed of all kinds. Corn, damaged wheat and 
the sorghums all make better gain per 100 
pounds of feed when ground, so that with a 
little judicious local advertising a feed mill 
should pay for itself in a short time and inci- 
cidentally make friends for the house in any 
stock territory, and particularly where barley 
is a staple crop. 


Farmers of Minnesota were fined last year 
for hoarding wheat and the fines contributed 
to the Red Cross. The action of the local 
food controller in assessing these fines was 
generally applauded at the time. But now 
the war is over and the disloyal element is 
liiting its head in protest. The local food 
administrator has backed water, and it looks 
as though the fines would be returned. We 
have a short memory in America and appar- 
ently growing shorter with the years. It took 
the copperheads of Civil War days a long 
time to live down their ignominy. 
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MENTION 


It’s an early season for everything except 
the new wheat regulations. 


Corn this year is about as risky for the 
speculator as it was for the cash handler last 
year. 


An extensive outbreak of Hessian fly is ex- 
pected this summer. And we can’t collect in- 
demnity from these Hessians. 


On March 1 the commercial stocks of wheat 
were 197,277,000 bushels, about three times 
the amount on hand last year. This does not 
include farm reserves, but these are very 
small. 


The danger spot in the elevator is in the 
bearings at the top of the house. Their in- 
accessibility causes their neglect. The man 
who makes a practice of visiting his cupola 
after closing down for the night is in little 
danger of fire. 


On March 1 the Government appropria- 
tions for road improvement totalled $343,800,- 
000. On the same date various states had pro- 
vided for expenditures of $280,000,000. This 
means more trucks in the country and all- 
year deliveries to the elevator. 


The railroads of Great Britain are being 
run by the Government at a loss of nearly 
$100,000,000 per year. Considering the: mile- 
age, that is a little worse than our Govern- 
But at that it is no argument 
for Government ownership here. 


ment is doing. 


The way the Food Administration is in- 
sisting that even our record crop will not be 
more than enough to meet the demands of 
Europe, points the way toward high prices 
for consumers in this country. Evidently the 
F. A. does not intend to lose that billion 
after all. 


There should be an open season on conven- 
tion orators who talk much and say little. 
There are too many important subjects to 
discuss this year to waste time on hot air 
shooters. Unfortunately the laws protect 
them. Gentlemen will please check their 
guns at the door. 


A 5-day school for the elevator managers 
and directors was held last month by the 
Oregon Agricultural College. Some opera- 
tors doubt if it is possible to learn all there is 
to know of the country grain business in five 
days. But the school is a good thing if it 
does just touch the high spots. 


The Non-partisan League is going to ex- 
tend its organization work in Illinois and on 
May 1 will put 100 trained organizers into 
Nebraska. In the meantime are we going to 
ailow those organizers to call regular dealers 
“cheats and robbers,” and get away with it? 
We can’t ignore the League, we must re- 
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fute their arguments or they will spread state 
socialism over the country. If you want all 
industry run by politicians, now is the time to 
sit still and let them put over their organiza- 
tion plans. 


Wisconsin legislators killed a bill providing 
for state-owned elevators. They are wise to 
watch proceedings in North Dakota, Montana 
and Michigan before putting the grain busi- 
ness into politics. . 


Joint rates between railroads and barge 
lines of satisfactory financial responsibility 
have been established on the New York State 
Barge Canal. Water traffic is dead without 
some arrangement with the railroads. 


The Government is setting a bad example 
in bureaucracy.. Some grain conventions are 
getting to be as cut and dried as a depart- 
mental yearly report. Let’s have more talk 
from the floor and less from the platform. 


Elevators at Atlantic ports have a com- 
bined capacity of 23,380,000 bushels, and the 
maximum movement through the houses is 
1,300,000 tons per month: Mr. Barnes has 
appealed to the oats handlers in New York to 
reduce their stocks as there must be ‘ship- 
ments of 1,600,000 tons in the next 30 days. 


Sir James Wilson, British representative to 
the International Institute of Agriculture, 
predicts that by the end of summer foreign 
wheat will be laid down in England at $1.25 
per bushel. Perhaps Sir James hasn’t trav- 
eled over hungry Europe the way Mr. Hoover 
has. But his guess is worth recording, never- 
theless. 


Some farmers’ elevators of the Northwest 
are complaining of their losses by insurance, 
storage, interest, etc., when they could not 
get cars during the embargo period. Others 
are complaining that they got the cars and 
then had to pay demurrage because the ter- 
minal elevators couldn’t unload them. What 
a sad old world this would be if we didn’t 
have something to kick about? We would 
die of ennui. 


The Railroad Administration has ruled that 
the liability of the railroad-for loss or dam- 
age shall be the value of the property at the 
place and time the property is received by 
the road, except in the case of property 
shipped for sale on consignment from points 
at which there is no market value, and where 
no invoice is made, the road’s liability shall 
be the market value of the property at des- 
tination at time shipment should arrive. We 
are waiting for a ruling on when grain 
should arrive. 


The Nebraska legislature has passed for 
final reading a bill, H. R. 345, which opens 
membership in any grain or other farm prod- 
uct exchange created in the state, without 
discrimination to any person, firm, corpora- 
tion or association that may desire to trade 
therein. This would take from the Omaha 
Board of Trade any power to discipline mem- 
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bers for disregarding its rules, and would 
open the way for any sharp that wanted to 
fleece the shippers of the state. And yet the 
Farmers Union is backing the bill. 


The agricultural census of the country will - 
be taken on January 1 next year instead of 
April 15 as has been the custom in the past. © 
Ii, is hoped to make the census the most com- 
plete ever taken. i 


Promoters of wildcat oil and mining and 
other schemes have for sale a list of the easy 
marks who exchanged liberty bonds or hard 
cash for their worthless stock. It is called 
the “Sucker List.” We hope your name is 
not on it. No investment is better than Gov- 
ernment bonds. Hold on to them. 


The complaints from farmers of the North- 
west against the injustice of Federal wheat 
grades do not seem-to be justified by the 
facts. —At--Minneapolis 71.90 per cent of 
wheat, since the Federal grades went into ef- 
fect, has been graded No. 1, and 14.40 per 
cent, No. 2. At Duluth, 84 per cent graded 
No. 1. Do the farmers think all the wheat 
grown is No. 1? Minnesota has a bill before 
the legislature to reestablish state grades. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of the “American Hlevator and Grain Trade,” 
lished monthly at Chicago, Ill., for April 1, 1919. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.— 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and © 
ecunty aforesaid, personally appeared A. J. Mitchell, 
who having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the business manager of 
the “American Elevator and Grain Trade” and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to- 
wit: 


pub- 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 
Publisher—Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co., 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Editor—Richard Pride, 
eago, Ill. » 
Managing Editor—H. H. Mitchell, LaGrange, Ill. 
Business Manager—A. J. Mitchell, 4820 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
2. That the owners are: 
A. J. Mitchell, 4820 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
A. H. Mitchell, 4820 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
M. B. Mitchell, Ottawa, I11. 
M. W. Mitchell, Washington, D. C. 
John HE. Bacon, 4546 Clarendon Ave., Chicago, I1l. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: None. ; 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs -contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
A. J. MITCHELL, 
Business Manager, 
W. F. WARRICK,, Notary Public. 
(Seal.) (My commission expires May 8, 1920.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
March, 1919. 
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CONDITIONS IN NORTHEASTERN KANSAS 
Editor American Grain Trade:—The Kansas 
wheat prospect was never as good this time of the 
year and barring no reverses we will have the 
record breaker. Excessive rains make the oat sow- 
ing late and ground soggy. With a continuation 
of the present weather stock will be on pasture 
within two weeks. 
Very truly, JAMES ROBINSON, 

Potter, Kan. 


NEED FOR UNIFORMITY IN INSPECTION 


Editor American Grain Trade:—We notice your 
very good article in the March issue on the new 
general inspection—something the writer has ad- 
vocated for some time, namely, that we ought to 
have more uniformity than has existed in the past. 
Very recently we had some experiences that were 
right along those lines—corn grading 6 in one mar- 
ket and 4 in another, and I think it is all uncalled 
for on a crop of corn such as we have had this year. 
We have had some like experiences in oats, and I 
certainly hope that there will be something done 
that will get all markets on a uniform basis. 

Yours truly, T. A. GRIER & CO., 
Peoria, III. 


GRAIN FIRM OBTAINS JUDGMENT 

Editor American Grain Trade:—We were just re- 
cently awarded judgment of $197.15 against the 
Lynchburg Milling Company, of Lynchburg, Va. 
We, as plaintiff, entered suit against the defend- 
ant, the Lynchburg Milling Company, for the fail- 
ure of the defendant to comply with their part of 
acceptance of contract for shipment of shelled corn 
made them in September, 1917. We made them an 
offer on corn which they accepted and before the 
arrival of the corn at Lynchburg the market under- 
went a severe slump in price. The defendant re- 
fused to accept the shipment of corn, therefore we 
were compelled to sell said shipment on the open 
market, causing the plaintiff a heavy loss. Later a 
suit was filed in their civil court at Lynchburg, 
Va., against the defendant. Just recently the said 
ease was tried before a jury, and we were awarded 
judgment of $197.15. We are writing you this let- 
ter, as we feel this information will be of some 
yalue to other subseribers to-your journal. 

Yours truly, COTTRELL BROS., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


HARD ROADS AND THE GRAIN ELEVATOR 

Editor American Grain Trade:—A grain dealer 
out here in Kansas says: “The quicker the farmer 
realizes that a hard surface road in front of his 
farm is a benefit instead of a detriment as he has 
been’ believing, the better it will be for him. With 
dirt roads he is obliged to sit around the house on 
rainy or muddy days, unable to get into the fields 
to work. With good roads and a truck he could 
haul his grain to town those days he cannot plow. 
And he will not bring it to town on fair days. be- 
cause he has to get in his time at his crops. So 
the elevator business comes in a rush when he has 
leisure and good roads combined.” 

In this connection Clay County has announced 
that she will build 202 miles of hard surface roads 
this year, which will materially alter the condition 
of the farmer and the markets in the district north 
of Kansas City. 

The rapidly increasing use of motor trucks alsa 
has its bearing upon the grain trade, its marketing, 
and the size of crop, or rather of its acreage. As 
the farmer drops his horse as a motor power he 
has less use for pasture land. Every truck on a 
farm means ten acres less needed for pasture. The 
advent of a thousand trucks means a release of 
10,000 acres to grain growing. 

Will the good roads campaign mean anything to 
the elevator men? With better facilities for get- 
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ting to market at all times of the year will the 
farmer ask for better elevator service? With a 
truck he will not be bound down to the nearest ele- 
vator but can sell where he pleases. Will the 
thousands of trucks being sold this year in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Oklahoma have any effect upon 
the number of elevators over the country? And 
will the movement eventually arrive at a point 
where the grain men themselves will put in truck 
lines to convey the grain to their elevators? 
Yours truly, B. S. BROWN. 


CONDITIONS FINE IN OHIO 

Editor American Grain Trade:—Enclosed please 
find check covering one year’s dues to the “Amer- 
can Elevator and Grain Trade.’ Could not get 
along without your valuable paper. I am pleased 
to advise you that my two sons, C. A. and J. K. 
Pollock have returned from the army and are now 
holding their former positions in our office which 
is now located at 2-3-4 Harper Block, Lima, Ohio. 
We moved our wholesale grain, hay and straw 
business from Middle Point, Ohio, on August 10, 
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MOTOR TRUCK DUMPING PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


Elevator operators have been confronted by a 
serious problem in handling grain brought to the 
elevator in motor trucks, so that the trade will 
be interested in the new Auto Grain Dump made 
by the Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Company, 1125 North 
Twenty-second Street, Omaha, Neb. The dump is 
cperated by compressed-air, and is described by Mr. 
Trapp as follows: 

It is dangerous and unwise to lower the rear end 
of a truck in dumping grain. The truck is bound 
to back up unless some way of blocking it is pro- 
vided, and it is difficult to provide that. The brakes 
will not always hold well enough, and sometimes 
the driver of the truck forgets to set the brakes. 
The housing on the rear axle of the truck has been 
broken many times by the loaded truck setting back 
on it. The box of the truck may be lifted off the 
frame of the truck. Or the oil in the pan may 
spill out and run ‘into the grain. None of these 
things can occur with the “Trapp” Dump. The 
front end is raised by the turning of the air valve, 
tc just the necessary height to cause the grain to 
fiow out the end of the truck. And it is raised 
slowly, gently and easily by the operator at the air 
valve. It is not necessary at all to set the brakes, 


as the plane of the wheels is not changed, and the 
front wheels would actually have to run up hill in 
erder for the truck to back. 


Then, when tiie front 
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1918. We are now enjoying the best of trade and 
the best car load lot shipments in our past expe- 
rience. After May 1 we will be at home at 523 
West High street, this city, as I have erected a 
modern residence and will be permanently docated 
bere. Any time your representative is in the 
neighborhood of Lima, we would be glad to have 
him call on us at our office. 

Spring plowing is all done, oats seeding has been 
finished and corn ground is in the best condition. 
I never saw winter wheat or rye look so promising. 
Timothy and clover meadows are excellent. If 
the present summer-like weather continues (April 
31) we are going to have a bumper crop of wheat, 
oats, rye and hay. The six counties surrounding 
Lima will supply more food than ever before to 
help feed the millions of hungry people-.in Europe. 

Yours truly, H. G. POLLOCK, 


Lima, Ohio. - 


PROPOSED 800 PER CENT INCREASE 
IN WISCONSIN ELEVATOR TAX 


A bill recently introduced in the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature to amend the grain taxation statute, pro- 
vides for an-increase of 800 per cent in the occu- 
pation tax of the operator. The proposed amend- 
ment raises the rate from one-quarter of one mill 
to two mills per bushel on all wheat and flax 
handled and from one-eighth of one mill to one mill 
on all other grains handled. The law specifically 
exempts elevators or warehouses on farms for stor- 
age of grain raised by the owner himself. 


end is lowered, the truck sinks back to level gently 
on a cushion of air; there is no jar, and no injury 
whatever to the truck. 

There-are no inclines up which the truck must 
drive under its own power, and therefore no danger 
of driving in the wrong place, and having to drive 
in again. The gears on the “Trapp” Dump hold the 
platform perfectly level, and the truck will be 
dumped even if not driven straight in the center. 

It is not necessary to go to the expense of tear- 
ing out the present wagon dump in the driveway 
and throw it away, when installing a “Trapp” 
Dump. The old wagon dump is not disturbed ai all. 
The dump is installed just ahead of the present 
wagon dump, as trucks are longer than wagons, and 
both wagons and trucks dump into the same pit. 
No extensive wearing out of the driveway is needed 
at all. The only part disturbed is a place wide 
enough to install the “Trapp” Dump. No extra 
pits need to be arranged for either. 

Air is absolutely the cheapest power known, and 
the expense of operation is practically nothing. 
Power, and very little power is required to run an 
air compressor, is taken from one of the shafts of 
the elevator, which is running anyway, and a little 
oil on the working parts occasionally, is all that is 
needed. Power from compressed air is unlimited, 
and regardless of the weight of the loaded truck, 
it can be easily handled. 

Any competent mechanic can install the “Trapp” 
Dump from directions furnished, and the company 
will, when requested, furnish a competent mechanic 
if one cannot be secured at the place of installation 
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Plans for Annual Meeting of Illinois Grain Dealers Promise Record in Atten- 
dance and Interest—Peoria Has Latch String Out 


VERYBODY will be at Peoria on May 6 and 
7. The Illinois Grain Dealers Association is 
planning for the largest meeting in its his- 

tery, and it will be as it will be the first big grain 
ccnvention after the agency which will handle the 

1919 wheat crop will have been officially announced. 

And, too, by that time the Government will prob- 
ably be ready to outline the policy which will gov- 
ern its controlling action. 

Julius H. Barnes has been requested by President 
Wilson to continue as head of the Grain Corporation 
and handle the crop. As this is written Mr. Barnes 
has not signified whether or not he would accept. 
But he will be at the convention, and, we hope, will 
have the authority to make the official announce- 
ment of the Government program. 

There will be plenty of other subjects discussed 
to make the meeting worth while. Hon. W. G. 
Graham, Member of Congress, will speak on a sub- 
ject to be announced, but which will cover some 
matter pertinent to the dif- 
ficulties of the trade at this 
time. 

President P. EH. Goodrich 
of the National Association 
will have something to say 
about association work, and 
he will say it in that fear- 
less, straightforward man- 
ner that has brought to him 
such high esteem from every 
section of the country. 

E. J. Smiley, secretary of 
the Kansas Association, will 
tell of grain dealers’ prob- 
lems in the West, and no one 
is better qualified than he. 
Did you ever hear Smiley 
talk? He hits from the shoul- 
der, and if the terminal mar- i 
kets, railroads, Government 
or anybody else gets in the 
way of his fistic remarks, 
they are liable to issue forth 
with a black eye. He isn’t 
afraid to tell the devil him- 
self what he thinks of him. 

Lee G, Metcalf will handle 
the round table discussion on 
“Handling the 1919 -Wheat 
Crop.” Enough said... It will 
he handled well and every- 
one who has an idea on the 
subject to express will be 
given ample opportunity. 

Wm. R. Bach, attorney for the Association, will 
discuss “Legal Matters in Connection with the Grain 
Business.” Mr: Bach knows what he is talking 
about, and moreover he knows the things that grain 
dealers are principally interested in and the burden 
ot their troubles with the railroads, with the farm- 
ers, and with each other. He has made a specialty 
ot the railroad matters and will undoubtedly talk 
on Order 57A and Order 15. 

The regular reports of the officers and commit- 
tees will have unusual interest and significance this 
year, not only to Illinois members, but to the en- 
tire trade, for our problems have been theirs. For 
that reason and because of its central location and 
accessability, Peoria will have an unusual number 
oi out-of-state visitors, the men who realize that they 
will need every bit of light that can be shed on every 
question if they are to make a success of the next 
year’s business. 

And the entertainment. Peoria has a reputation 
for entertaining conventions of which any city 
might well be proud. Last month, when the farm- 
ers grain dealers met there, they voted to return 
next year without having even an invitation, ex- 
cept the standing invitation which is part of the 
city’s hospitable nature, and without any promises 
having been made for entertainment of any kind. 


But the farmers’ dealers knew that Peoria just 
couldn’t fall down on a job of that kind. And we 
know it, too, for look who is on the Entertainment 
Committee for the May meeting: H. H. Dewey, W. 
S. Miles, George L. Bowman, A. G. Tyng, L. L. 
Gruss, and A. C. McKinley. You know most of these 
men, so it is not necessary to do more than remind 
you that when they take hold of a thing they see 
it through and see it through right. The entertain- 
ment features you will enjoy. 


T. A. GRIER DESCRIBES PEORIA AS A MARKET 

Now the Illinois Association has not met in 
Peoria since 1912. Lots of us have been there 
since, but those that haven’t will be surprised at 
the changes and improvements they will find. As 
a grain market Peoria has always had and always 
will have an important place. The reason is to be 
found in the following letter from T. A. Grier & 
Co., one of the firms that will do so much to make 
your stay enjoyable. Mr. Grier says: 


OFFICERS OF THE PEORIA BOARD OF TRADE 


Peoria has been coming rapidly to the front the 
last few years as a corn receiving market. Her 
receipts of corn in 

(1914 were 14,500,000 bushels. 

1915 were 20,500,000 bushels. 

1916 were 37,000,000 bushels. 

1917 were 29,000,000 bushels. 

1918 were 37,500,00 bushels. 
The only corn receiving markets that exceeded 
Peoria in receipts last year were Omaha and Chi- 
cago. Peoria’s corn receipts were far ahead of all 
other primary markets except the two mentioned. 
Omaha beat us a few million. 

Peoria’s receipts of oats compared favorably with 
other markets, but the biggest specialty in Peoria 
the last few years in the way of grain has been 
corn. 

The crop of 1918 was a trying one to handle, be- 
ing over three-fourths of it damaged corn—that is 
the 1917 crop handled in 1918. On account of large 
manufacturing interests here and our nearness to 
large corn using industries nearby, both east and 
west of us, this was the ideal point for the re- 
ceiving and shipping and the consuming of corn of 
that character, and corn came to Peoria from all 
over the United States, a great deal from Buffalo, 
corn that had gone down there and gotten out of 
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condition, and that brought good prices to ship to 
Peoria. It also came from the South and from 
_the West, and of course, largely from this state, — 
“Tlinois. It was not good feeding corn but it could 
be utilized very profitably in the manufacture of 
alcohol, starch, glucose, etc. 

With the close of the war the alcohol business, 
of course, dropped largely out of sight, temporarily 
at least, because the alcohol being manufactured in 
Peoria was nearly all for war purposes. Peoria dis- 
tillers, however, were not prepared to give up with-- 
out a struggle their enormous and expensive plants 


which have been so profitable in past years both in 


the manufacture of alcohol, spirits and whiskey, so 


they immediately set about devising ways and meth- 


cds of using the plants in the manufacture of other 
products and they will shortly have one of their 
large plants ready to manufacture corn “syrup by 
the fermentation process. Their experiments have 
succeeded entirely in showing that this can be done 
and a very valuable product manufactured and they 
expect to have it on the market inside of the next 
30 days. They will also undoubtedly remodel their 
other plants to be used for the same purposes. 
Peoria and’ Pekin are practically one—they are in 
the same shipping district—and Pekin, as is well 
known, contains one of the 
largest Sand most profitable 
of the Corn Product Com- 
pany’s plants, with a daily 
corn using capacity of 40,000 
bushels, and the corn for this 


in Peoria. 

Peoria shipped a good deal 
of corn last year, a large lot 
of corn in fact, to corn using 
industries west of us, who 
could supply themselves here 
with the character of the 
corn that that crop was, to 
better advantage than they 
could any place else, and 
large lines of corn went in 
that direction. Me 


tageous features of the Peoria 
grain market is the absence 
of complicated terminals and 
the close working together 
of the 14 railroads running 
into Peoria. They are all lo- 
cated practically in the same 
yards or very close to each 
other, and the interchange 
of business in and out can be 
done with less expense and 
less loss of time than prob- 
ably any other large termi- 
nal market in the United 
States. This has been dem- 
onstrated time and time again, both in the move- 
ment of grain from Peoria to the Hast and to the 
West, and dealers and industries that have to 
have corn for quick uses, go to Peoria to get it, 
because they know it can be shipped without delay 
and hurried through to destination with less con- 
sumption of time than any other large receiving 
market in the country. 

In handling a corn crop such as that that was 
raised in 1918, the crop that is being handled now, 
attention should be called to the fact that Peoria 
is in the center of where the corn was raised last 
year, that is’ raised in any large quantity. In 
other words, we are in the heart of the corn belt, 
and the corn in this section was not in any great de- 
gree injured by the terrific heat and drouth of last 
summer. Peoria was favored with better weather 
than they got West and Southwest—no extreme 
temperatures that lasted any length of time, and the 
acreage was large. While the results as to yield per 
acre was not as great as the previous year, they 
were good, and as corn this year is largely a feeding 
proposition, feeders came to this market from all 
sections around us, and also from the Southwest 
and the West to pick up corn here for feeding pur- 
poses. Large lines of it have been fed. 

Corr receipts in all primary markets at the pres- 


plant is practically all bought 


One of the most advan-* 
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ent time are extremely light and may so continue 
for a time but when the year 1918 is rounded up 
we believe it will be found that Peoria has handled 
her share of the corn that has moved from the 
farm and the stations to primary markets. We 
probably have not been as big advertisers of our 
natural advantages as some other cities have, but 
those advantages are known to the trade in gen- 
eral and all visitors to our city go away with the 
impression that they have seen a city of 100,000 
people with apparently the biggest future of any 
city of that kind in the country and they are not 
slow in expressing opinions of that kind. 

In the foregoing there perhaps is not much that 
is new to well posted people in the grain business 
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but we do not feel that the case has been over- 
stated. Our advice is to the trade in general and 
especially grain men in nearby states to come to 
Peoria May 6 and 7, and see not only one of the 
greatest grain markets in the world but to see a 
real city one that is live and wideawake and up-to- 
date in every respect. 


PEORIA, THE CITY OF BUSINESS AND 
‘BEAUTY ~— 

If the weather is at all propitious, and it seems 
as if the skies would be exhausted of their rain 
supply by that time, many dealers will motor to 
Peoria, and they will find, as they approach the 
city, that they travel roads like boulevards. And 
after they arrive they will be glad they brought 
the little old bus, for the city is famous for its 
boulevards and drives and there are many beauty 
spots well worth traveling far to see. 

Motoring, too, is the best way to visit Peoria’s 
great industries. Some of the largest grain con- 
suming plants in the country are located here and 
in most of them the latch string will be out to 
visiting grain men. 

The American Milling Company mill, which 
burned last January, is now being reconstructed 
and will be ready to take your corn of the coming 
crop. The elevator tanks were not destroyed in 
the fire, and these may be seen intact, rising from 
the surrounding busy scenes of construction act- 
ivity. 

The Conover-MacHenry Elevator Company will 
have their new 600,000-bushel elevator under way 
near the terminal yards of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union, west of Center Street. The ground is owned 
by the E. B. Conover Grain Company of Spring- 
field, and is sufficient to accommodate any addi- 
tions which may be needed in the future. The 


house is being constructed by the Burrell Engineer- 


ing & Construction Company of Chicago, and will 
be of reinforced concrete throughout, and with a 
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handling capacity of 160 cars in 10 hours. This 
elevator, too, will be ready in the fall to supple- 
ment Peoria’s excellent facilities. Its motors, the 
power of the new house will be electric, will keep 
the machinery moving in what will undoubtedly be 
one of the finest houses for its size in the Middle 
West. 

Perhaps you will want to visit the Burlington 
Elevator which has a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, 
many of them, no doubt, having been your own. 
This house is 130 feet long and 87 feet 6 inches 
wide, built on the old style with a cupola running 
the length of the building. A storage house ad- 
jacent to the elevator is connected by overhead 
and underground conveyors of large capacity. The 
handling equipment is modern and rapid and will 
prove of interest. 

The Iowa Elevator is another old timer, the first 
unit of 500,000 bushels having been built in 1897, 
and an annex of the same eapacity added in 1901. 
But in spite of its voting age, the house is equipped 
with every device for efficient handling and clean- 
ing of grain, including a Hess Drier of large 
capacity. It is an iron-clad house and does a large 
business. 

The Central City Elevator of 250,000 bushels 


capacity is the third public elevator. This also 
has the most modern equipment consisting of 
cleaners, clippers and fanning machines. These 


three houses are all accessible to the 14 railways 
that serve Peoria, which is one of the reasons why 
the city occupies so high a place as’a grain con- 
suming and distributing point. It also accounts 
in large measure for the manufacturing which cen- 
ters. there. Another reason of course, is its prox- 
imity to the coal fields, which makes the fuel 
problem at Peoria so small compared with most 
manufacturing towns. Those who are interested 
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cause in their minds, fresh and green, are the pleas- 
ant memories that they carried away from Peoria 
in 1915, after the memorable convention of the Na- 
tional Association which was held in the city, and 
made so deep an impression on the mind of every 
visitor. 

: OUR HOSTS 

The Peoria Board of Trade will be the official 
hosts of the convention, although the city has the 
habit of constituting itself a committee of the 
whole to see that visiting delegations are properly 
entertained, and as a consequence they always are. 
But with the Board at the helm there will be no 
question that the convention will be successfully 
managed in every particular. 

The present officers of the Board of Trade show 
how the young blood in the grain trade is following 
the competent footsteps of its fathers, and proving 
the effect of heridity and training. 

A. W. Harwood the new president the 
Board. Although a young man, he has had a fund 
of experience having been brought up in the grain 
trade. He is the son of A. N. Harwood of the Chi- 
cago firm of Carhart, Code, Harwood Company, 
and was for some years connected with that com- 
pany, before associating with E. H. Young in the 
Harwood-Young Company at Peoria. Mr. Harwood, 
of course, will be the directing head and moving 
spirit of the hospitality that is offered, and those 
who know his enthusiasm and ability are confident 
of the result. . 

F. L. Wood, with C. H. Feltman, and William S. 
Miles, of the celebrated Miles tribe, are vice-presi- 
dents. Both are well known and have been show- 
ing their capacity for leadership for time. 
Mr. Miles is with P. B. & C. C. Miles, one of the 
most highly regarded firms in the Middle West. 

John R. Lofgren has been secretary of the Board 


is of 


some 
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will find the plants which manufacture steel 
products, from structural shapes to tractors, ex- 
tensive and interesting. Cereal foods, alcohol 


products, paper, earthenware and many other lines 
of products are made here and the firms are pros- 
perous, as a glance at the banking establishments 
and the workers’ homes will show. A trip about 
the city will be well worth the time of every vis- 
itor whether he come from Illinois or from a far 
state. And many will come from afar, some because 
of their close business connection with dealers in 
the city, others because of what they may learn on 
the floor of the convention, and some will come be- 
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for many years, and William C. White as treasurer 
is also a veteran in the service. 

The directors of the Board are H. H. Dewey, A. 
G. Tyng, W. T. Cornelison, G. C. McFadden, E. R. 
Murphy, L. H. Murray, Louis Mueller, T. A. Grier, 
Gus. A. Peterson, and J. M. Van Nays. The Com- 
mittee on Arbitration is composed of J. C. Luke, 
J. A. Waring and A. H. Kanne. 

Every Illinois dealer can be perfectly sure of two 
things if he attends the convention: He will learn 
a great many things that will be of value, perhaps 
vital to him in his business; and he will have a 
good time. 


J. C. .MURRAY 
Chicago 
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TIME GOES’ BACKWARD HERE 

In conformity with the change in time in the 
United States on March 31, the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange has advanced its trading time one hour, 
the Exchange now opening at 8:30 and closing at 
12:15 every day except Saturday when the hours 
are 8:30 to 11 a. me 


GRAIN SHIPPERS ELECT OFFICERS 

At a meeting of the Minneapolis Grain Shippers 
Association, held at Minneapolis, Minn., early in 
April, Frank J. Seidl was elected president; J. 
Grimes of the Cargill Commission Company, vice- 
president; William EH. Mereness of the G. E. Gee 
Grain Company, secretary and treasurer. H. J. Mc- 
Carthy and E. W. Ehlert were elected members of 
the Executive Committee. 


FIRM MARKET AT INDIANAPOLIS 

“Our market has been firm on corn for the past 
few days, with a better demand for white corn, and 
is now selling at a premium of about one cent over 
yellow. The demand is rather limited and the best 
outlet at the present time is for Southern shipment. 

“Receipts have increased, and we would not be 
surprised to see a further decline in cash premium: 

“We are having an excellent demand for oats also 
for Southern outlets.”.—McCardle-Black Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Special letter of April 14. 


WHEAT IN GOOD DEMAND 

“Our wheat market is very firm, with No. 1 red 
wheat selling today at $2.73, and while the market 
is not very active on milling grades, there is an 
urgent inquiry from out of town mills that are 
taking all the offerings at full quotations. 

“Corn market has been steady with a fair de- 
mand. Millers have been active buyers of white 
grades of corn suitable for milling purposes all the 
week, but yesterday and today the demand was not 
quite as active. We are still having a very active 
demand for oats, both for local and shipping ac- 
count.”—Picker & Beardsley Commission Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., Special Letter of April 12. 


BOOSTS INDIANAPOLIS ° 

“Our receipts for the past week have been 421 
cars of corn and 130 of oats. The average corn 
prices are 2 cents under the option f. o. b. Illinois 
points on the No. 3 corn and 4 cents under on the 
No. 4 corn. : ; 

“On account of being an interior point, and the 
best reconsigning market in the country we have 
had a good demand for all grain coming in. Re- 
ceipts have increased in the last few days. Situ- 
ated as we are, Indianapolis is the ideal market to 
ship to, and to buy from.”—P. M. Gale Grain Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. Special letter of April 12. 


CORN AND OATS AT PITTSBURGH 
“Receipts of corn have been light but sufficient 
to take care of the very small requirements of the 
trade at this time. Elevator stocks here are light 
and a better feeling exists among the trade regard- 
ing this commodity. .Values are closer in line with 
Western asking prices than for several weeks. 


“Oats have been in fair supply, with a better de- 
mand prevailing the past week than for some time. 
Elevator stocks have been moving out fairly well 
and have decreased considerably. Buyers generally 
are taking oats, in preference to corn, as many 
feeders have virtually ceased feeding corn and have 
substituted oats. Values here have been following 
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very closely Western prices. A decidedly better 
feeling prevails among the trade, owing to the 
fairly constant demand for this commodity.”— 
Harper Grain Oompany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Special 
letter of April 14. 


ELECTION AT MILWAUKEE 

At the annual election of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis., April 1, the follow- 
ing officers were chosen: President, Harry M. Strat- 
ton; first vice-president, H.’ H. Peterson; second 
vice-president, Albert R. Taylor; secretary and 
treasurer, Harry A. Plumb. 

Directors: William A. MHottensen, Christian 
Kurth, Edward LaBudde, John V. Lauer, Major 
Walter Stern. 

Mr. Stratton entered the grain business as a clerk 
for his uncle, Chas. R. Lull, in 1900. He was a 
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partner in the firm of Chas. R. Lull & Co. until 
1910, when together with P. P. Donahue he formed 
the Donahue-Stratton Company, of which he is now 
vice-president. His other business connections are: 
Treasurer of the Stratton-Ladish Milling Company 
and vice-president of the Briggs & Stratton Com- 
pany. The latter company is not in the grain busi- 
ness but is manufacturer of electric equipment for 
automobiles. He served as a member of ‘the Board 
of Arbitration, and director and vice-president of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce previous to 
his election to the presidency. 


O TEMPORES, O MORES! 

“To mention customs and practices of former 
years is to risk being called ‘old-fashioned’ and 
‘out of date,’ nevertheless here goes: .In former 
times, when it was reasonably safe to judge. ordi- 
nary influences and conditions, if anyone interested 
in-a large way in trading in, or the merchandising 
of foodstuffs publicly made a statement as to their 
purposes and intentions covering a given future 
period, the ‘trade’ would at once ‘copper’ that in- 
formation, and in most instances would be right in 
that view. The large majority of merchants interested 
in the handling of foodstuffs would be deeply grate- 
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ful now for real information as to whether ton- 
nage will be available to move these vast quantities 
of foodstuffs to European: countries where undoubt- 
edly much is needed to cover most urgent necessi- 
ties. As a result of latest official statements the 
American public will pay still higher prices! fons 
what it needs, in the face of a superabundance oie 
supplies except corn and beef to cover any possible 
home requirements. 
still, that there will be carried over into the new 3 
crop a liberal surplus of awe of flour, of oats, and a 
of rye and barley. "Pope. Eckhardt Company, pas 
Chicago, “Letter of early April. i 


. 


OATS TO HAVE GOOD DEMAND | 


“A great deal of new investment buying has ap- 
peared in oats, largely on account of the cheapness — in 


compared with corn and other grains. Meanwhile, c 
receipts are running light and expected to run istill a 
lighter on account of cars being used for corn ship- — 
ments, and this places oats more attractive to 
buyers, and the fact that it is officially stated that 
1,600,000 tons of foodstuffs are to be shipped to 
Europe in the next 30 days will stimulate a demand 
for all grains and oats are the cheapest of them all.” 
—Rumsey & Co., Chicago. From market letter of 
April 14. Ho 


NO SEASON LIKE IT 

“This has been an exceptional season. 
have been dictators. War has made feeding very 
profitable. Many corn traders have not diagnosed 
conditions correctly. There was a 30-cent break in 
January and a 50-cent bulge later. Never anything 
like it. Argentine raises less than Iowa, but gener- ; 
ally exports more than the United States. They 
are shipping some now, but labor troubles have de- 
layed exports. Our visible stocks continue very © 
small and markets congest easily. Receipts are ex- 
pected to increase next week. . Realize on bulges.’”— 
C. A. King & Oo., Toledo, Ohio. From. special mar- 
ket report of April 14. 


Farmers 


NOT THE GRAIN TRADE’S FAULT 

“If Bolshevism is spreading rapidly in Europe, 
whose fault is it? Certainly not that of the grain 
and provision trade, who did their share in provid- 
ing the necessary food where it was quickly avail- 
able. It can. be laid squarely at the doors of the 
various governments, with short-sighted ideas in 
distributing. If the food is actually needed let 
boats be provided. Sweden needs some food. But 
it is sending its boats to Argentine for that cheap 
wheat and corn, and passing up the United States 
on account of the big price. demanded.”’—From 
April 12 issue of Rosenbaum Review, Chicago, Ii. 


THE FUTURE OF WHEAT 

“We find a great many people expect the Govern- 
ment will be obliged to sell the new, wheat crop 
at considerably lower than present prices, but these 
people may be ‘all wrong.’ Everything depends 
upon the size of the carry-over from the 1918 crop; — 
the demand from home mills and from foreign coun- 
tries. Just now it looks as though we would. go 
into the new crop with very little old wheat, and 
the fact that soft winter wheat is selling as high as 
$2.72 in some of the Western markets, and 10 to 15 


cents lower elsewhere, indicates in a way that the a 


first movement of winter wheat will be met by an 
extraordinary demand from home mills, and prob- 
ably at prices above the guaranteed price. 


The belief in some circles ig 


Then 
if the foreign demand is heavy, or if the movement — 
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is delayed, either by railroad congestion or farmers 
selling slowly, Uncle Sam may not be compelled to 


‘cut the price to any great extent.—J. F. Zahm € Co., 


Toledo Ohio. From Red Letter of April 10. 


VALE! DADDY CLIFTON 

Daniel W. Clifton, of the Nanson Commission 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and universally known 
as “Daddy” Clifton, is no more. He passed away 
the latter part of last month, as the spring was ap- 
proaching. It was a fitting epilogue, a seasonable 
time for crossing. For, although the same allot 
ment of vigorous winters fell as it does to every 
mortal, “Daddy” Clifton lived his business and so- 
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cial life wholly in the spring time. He was a man 
of infinite charm, of kindliness and friendliness, 
and at the same time, during a long and busy life 
on the St. Louis Merchants Exchange, standing out 
for those -broad principles of commercial conduct 
which are the foundations of all institutions that 
hope to endure. 

Daniel W. Clifton was born in Perry County, Mis- 
souri, July 13, 1836. He died at his home in St. 
Louis, March 21, 1919. He removed to St. Louis 
when a boy of 13 years, where he lived for 69 years. 
He was connected with the Nanson Commission 
Company for 25 years, in the hay business since 
1862, and had been a member of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange for 47 years. 

At the fifth annual convention of the National 
Hay Association held at Buffalo, N. Y., in August, 
1908, “Daddy” Clifton was elected president and 
each of the 25 conventions of this Association found 
him a regular attendant and a prominent promoter 
of its welfare. 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN REVIEW 

“The receipts of wheat here have been fair, al- 
though the soft red wheat is getting to be a very 
scarce article. We sold soft red here as high as 
$2.76 Thursday and there were no sales reported 
yesterday but everything is being taken at ad- 
vanced prices every day. Wheat conditions for the 
new crop were never better. We think it would be 
wise for anyone having soft. wheat to allow it to 
come forward at the very earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

“Corn has been in fair supply and the receipts 
principally from central Illinois. No Iowa or West- 
ern corn has moved to this market. It looks as 
though we will get a very light run of corn after 


this present run is over. Prices have been fairly 


well maintained, although the demand is very slow. 
White corn has gone to a premium over the yellow 
the past week, due to the announcement that the 
Government will buy corn flour and meal for Allied 
shipments. 

“Oats are meeting with a good demand here and 
have held steady all through the week, No. 3 white 
selling at 6914 to 70 cents. There are very light 
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stocks of oats in the South, Southeast, and South- 
west, and while we are not expecting any great big 
bulge in the market on either corn or oats, we think 
these prices will be fairly maintained for the next 
30 days.”—EHImore-Schultz Grain Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., market review of week ending April 14. 


CORN ADVANCE EXPLAINED 

“Notwithstanding that we and others at and be- 
fore the armistice was signed repeatedly called the 
trade’s attention to the fact that a termination of 
hostilities would result in an enormous increase in 
consumption, which in turn would be reflected in 
higher values, the publicity and space which the 
press is now devoting to the European food shortage 
and reiteration by Food Administration and packing- 
house officials regarding the urgent necessity of in- 
creasing food shipments in order to prevent starva- 
tion, maintains and stimulates buying power. The 
fact that the advance of 40 cents in value is based 
on the above, is apparently being given little 
thought, and will doubtiess have little effect as long 
as hogs sell at an attractive feeding basis, cash corn 
continues to command a premium and requirements 
are sufficient to absorb daily arrivals.’—Logan ¢& 
Bryan, Chicago, I/il., from Market Letter of April 14. 


G. E. NEWMAN GOES TO TOLEDO 

After May 1 the grain business at Toledo, Ohio, 
of Rosenbaum Brothers, of Chicago, Ill., will be con- 
ducted under the management of G. E. Newman, 
whose likeness is presented herewith. Mr. New- 
man has been with Rosenbaum Brothers since 14 
years of age, starting in as office boy immediately 
after leaving the grammar school, then as clerk 
in the cash grain department, followed by several 
years of traveling for the firm in which he reached 
all sections of the country. More recently he has 
acted as salesman “on ’Change’” in corn arid oats. 

The Toledo office is one of the important branches 
of the Rosenbaum firm. Mr. Newman will have his 
offices in room 806, Second National Bank Building 


‘G. E. NEWMAN 


and besides managing the Lake Erie Elevator will 
solicit consignments of grain for Toledo and also 
conduct a general grain and feed business. The lat- 
ter will include the “Vitality,” “Rosebro,” and 
other brands of feed manufactured by the com- 
pany’s new feed mill. 

Mr. Newman was born in Charleston, Ill., January 
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7, 1888, but as his parents removed to Chicago 
when he was six years of age he has passed the 
greater part of his life in Chicago. This city, 
and its grain trade as well, will recommend him 
to Toledo as a good citizen, and one who will help 
to promote the city’s upbuilding and growth as a 
grain center. 
YOU GOTTA HAND IT TO CORN 

“Corn has shown wonderful ability to maintain 
high price levels. Corn visible is very small. Corn 
is mixed up in the general commodity price situa- 
tion. On theory—all prices should be lower. The 
fact is—lower price levels have not arrived. Those 
who expected an early readjustment to pre-war 
levels have been disappointed. Highest wheat prices 
in Civil War period were made three years after 
the war ‘closed. Europe’s needs are enormous. 
Early signing of peace would open up trade with 
Central Powers and presumably greatly increase 
demand for foodstuffs from this side.’—Southworth 
& Co., Toledo, Ohio.. From weekly market review 
of April 14. 


TENTATIVE GRADES OF OATS 

There was a joint meeting held in the directors’ 
room of the Chicago Board of Trade on the after- 
noon of April 7, of the Grain and Rules Committee 
and cash grain handlers at which it was decided 
to suggest to the Board of Directors tentative grades 
of oats as regular for delivery on future contracts. 
It was proposed that No. 2 white be the contract 
grade under the new Federal inspection which be- 
comes effective on June 16 with No. 1 white at.%4 
cent premium and No. 3 white at 1% cents dis- 
count. If the Illinois State Utilities Commission 
accepts the new Federal grades, and the Chicago 
Board adopts the change it will necessitate trading 
in new and old style July and September contracts. 


THE PEORIA SITUATION 

“Although receipts of corn have increased materi- 
ally during the past week, prices show very little 
change, due to the fact that most of the arrivals 
had already been placed. There has also been a 
moderate demand for shipment and one of the 
largest industries here has been buying heavily. 
After the present run of corn is over, we look for 
much lighter receipts and would not be surprised to 
see prices work higher. 

“Receipts of oats have also inceased considerably 
but prices show some advance, the demand from 
Southern territory being quite active. Oat seeding 
has been about completed through this section.”— 
Mueller Grain Company, Peoria, Ill. Market letter 
of April 14. 


TERMINAL NOTES 

Charles E. Lewis & Co., grain and stock firm of 
Minneapolis, Minn., recently closed their St. Paul 
office. 

J. C. Atkins is making arrangements to repre- 
sent the Atkins-Remund Grain Company of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on the road. 

Edward Barrows is again with William Dalrym- 
ple on the Duluth Board of Trade after a year’s ab- 
sence spent in military service. 

F. S. Lewis & Company of Chicago, Ill., are mak- 
ing arrangements to open an office at Winnipeg, 
Man., with Forbes A. Clark in charge. 

C. T. Mears of the Itaska Elevator Company of 
Duluth, Minn., returned home recently from a trip 
among the grain trade in Central territory. 

W. A. Gardner, well-known Western grain man, 
is now representing King, Farnum & Co. in New 
York City, with headquarters at No. 5 Nassau 
Street. : 

E. F. Richards, of John T. Fahey & Co., grain re- 
ceivers and exporters of Baltimore, Md., was a busi- 
ness visitor among the Western grain trade early 
in April. 

At a late meeting of the new Export and Import 
Board of Trade of Baltimore, Md., Austin McLena- 
han was elected president of the Board, George M. 
Shriver and Thomas E. Cottman, vice-presidents; 
John B. H. Dunn, treasurer; H. Finley French, sec- 
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tary. William H. Hayward, Walter B. Brooks, f. 
B. Mills, B. H. Griswold, Carl R. Gray, R. A. Mc- 
Cormick and George S. Jackson form the Hxecutive 
Committee. 

Ensign Samuel McCleary of the firm of A. Jud- 
son Stites, grain brokers of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been released from the navy and is again on duty 
in the home office. 

Harry J. Smith, who has been associated with 
the Food Administration Grain Corporation at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has joined the Aylesworth Grain 
Company of that city. 

The Godfrey-Blanchard Company, grain mer- 
chants of Minneapolis, Minn., will open a branch 
office at Milwaukee, Wis., on May 1. It will be in 
charge of Guy Blanchard. 

Corporal John J. King, Company A, 101st Engi- 
neers and a member of the grain firm of Hugene 
McDonald, Boston, Mass., arrived home April 1 after 
a year and a half of overseas service. 

BH. S. Thresher, formerly in the Reserve Aviation 
Corps, has joined the Thresher-Fuller Grain .Com- 


pany of Kansas City, Mo. His father, R. J. 
Thresher, is president of the company. 
The Staley Starch Works of Decatur, Ill., which 


have been closed for about two months, announced 
their reopening the middle of April. They will 
grind about 25,000 bushels of corn daily. 

Friends of S. J. McCaull of the McCaull-Dins- 
more Company of Minneapolis, Minn., are glad to 
learn he is recovering rapidly from his late opera- 
tion in Mayo Hospital at Rochester, Minn. 

The Halliday Elevator Company of Cairo, Il. 
knows that March winds blow keenly, therefore last 
month they mailed their friends a souvenir clothes 
brush for spring dust-eliminating purposes. 

The South Dakota Grain Company, operating a 
line of country elevators in South Dakota, have 
moved their general offices from Parkston, S. D., to 
the Grain Exchange Building, Sioux City, Iowa. 

George F. Munson, chief grain and hay inspector of 
the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Hxchange and con- 
nected with the Cincinnati market for very many 
years, has been appointed deputy weighmaster of 
the Exchange. 

The Brouse-Skidmore Grain Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has removed 
the Fourth National Bank Building to their recently 
acquired elevator and warehouse property at Sixth 
and Carr Streets. 

McCarthy Brothers Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., have established a branch grain commission 
business at Chicago, Ill., with offices at 621 Web- 
ster Building. S. C. Harris, from the firm’s Duluth 


office, is in charge. 

Lipsey & Co., a grain commission firm on the Chi- 
eago Board of Trade, failed recently. The firm 
was incorporated with $50,000 capital. Liabilities 


are estimated at $100,000 with assets at less than 
half that amount. 


EK. W. Wagner of E. W. Wagner & Co. of Chicago, 
Ill., was recently admitted to membership on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and a branch office 
has been opened there with the Hudson Grain Com- 
pany as correspondents. 


F. J. Anderson, president of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, will go overseas to join Dr. Magill as 
representatives of the Exchange at the Allied trade 
conference, where arrangements will be made for 
the handling of the 1919 crop. 


The Kansas City offices of Ware & Leland of 
Chieago have been recently enlarged and remodeled, 
adding greater convenience and facilities. They 
are on the fourth floor of the Board of Trade Build- 
ing and conducted by J. B. Bracken. 


An important meeting was held recently at the 
Montreal Board of Trade, at which there were pres- 
ent representatives of the Winnipeg, Fort Wil- 
liam, Toronto and Montreal Grain Exchanges. The 
meeting represented the largest associations in the 
grain trade in Canada, and had been called to con- 
sider the situation of the grain trade next year, par- 
ticularly as to the desired removal of all Govern- 
ment restrictions on grain trade and prices both in 


its general offices from 
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Canada and abroad. Steps were also taken for the its plants at Chicago, Granite City, IIl., Davenport, 
tentative formation of an association of the Grain Iowa, Oswego, N. Y., and Jersey City, N. J. These 
Exchanges of Canada, to deal with matters of na- factories, when sold, will reduce the corporation’s 
tional importance in connection with the grain daily grinding capacity by 35,000 bushels. 


trade. The grain table “on ’Change” on the Baltimore 
The Burns Grain Company of Buffalo, N. Y., have Chamber of Commerce of H. Steen & Bro. was a re- 
mailed their friends a full-sized wall hanger with cent object of interest to everyone on the floor. An 
the official grain standards of United States for oats artistic and patriotic display was made of an Amer- 
as provided in Service and Regulatory Announce- ican flag made from grains of corn. Blue grains 
ment No. 46, effective June 16, 1919. formed the field of the flag, yellow grains the stars, 
The Bingham-Scholl Grain Company have com- red and white the stripes, and yellow formed the 
vleted arrangements to build an additional 25,000 Staff. i. 
bushels storage at their elevator at Third and Front The Producers Grain Company of St. Paul, Minn., 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. The firm has also eleva- is a new terminal commission company organized ~ 
tor facilities at Indianapolis and Louisville. in connection with the new Producers Elevator 
The sixty-first annual report of the Board of Company, which plans to operate country elevators. 
Trade of the City of Chicago has been issued by The grain company has the same capital stock, $50,- 
Secretary John R. Mauff. It is one of the finest and 00, and the incorporators are the same: G. A. 
most complete reports ever issued and contains in- Lave, T. V. Sullivan, both of St. Paul, and James B. 
teresting statistics on grain, livestock, crops and Sullivan of Minneapolis. 
prices. The following well known grain men will repre- 
The first anniversary of the Cincinnati Grain and Sent the St. Louis Merchants Exchange at conven- 
Hay Exchange of Cincinnati, Ohio, as an independ- tion of the Mississippi Valley Waterways Associa- 
ent organization was celebrated April 1 and plans tion to be ‘held at the Statler Hotel, St. Lous, April 
were made to hold a public celebration of the event 17 and 18: John L. Messmore, chairman; Al V. 
on May 21, on which occasion suitable ceremonies Imbs, red W. Seele, Thos. B. Teasdale, F. B. Cham- 
will be observed. berlain, Marshall Hall, Harry H. Langenberg, Geo. 
F. Powell, J. C..C. Waldeck, Jos. T. Newell, Claude 
A. Morton, Harry W. Daub. 


A trustee has finally been appointed to close up 
the affairs of L. HB. Slick & Co., Inc., which com- 
pany was operating a large mill and transfer ele- 
vator at Bloomington, Ill. This company was 
forced to discontinue business about 10 months 
ago on account of a disagreement of its stock- 
holders as to the financial arrangements. Since the 
trustee has been appointed L. HE. Slick, who was 
formerly manager, has opened offices in the Liv- 
ingston Building. and entered into a cash grain 
business for his own account. Mr. Slick is an old- 
time grain man of Bloomington, having been buying 
; i grain in the present locality for about 25 years, and 
Frazier Company, Chicago, recently returned from is well known throughout the state. He hag re- 
a two years’ service in France. He was at first tained his former connections in all Southern and - 
sergeant in charge of an ambulance for the Red Eastern markets and will endeavor to give the 
Cross, and later studied at an officers’ training grain shippers of Illinois the old-time standard of 
cane where, at the time of the signing of the service that he was furnishing them before enter- 
armistice, he was in line for a commission. ing into the milling business. Mr. Slick is largely 

Dissolution of the Corn Products Refining Com- interested in the farming industry, owning about 
pany of New York and Chicago has been ordered 1,800 acres of the best farming land in McLean 
by the Federal Court. The corporation, which is County, and his knowledge of farming conditions 
capitalized at nearly $80,000,000, is permitted to throughout the State should enable him to be well 
retain its three largest factories at Argo and Pekin, posted in all the grain markets as well as to the 
1G and at Edgewater, N. J.. and must dispose of conditions throughout the country. 
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The announcement has just come to his friends 
and relatives that the Distinguished Service Cross 
was awarded to Lieutenant Charles Kickham Tem- 
pleton, former grain man and member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, for extraordinary heroism in 
action. 


Herbert Sheridan, who has been connected with 
the Baltimore office of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation since 1917, has resumed his du- 
ties as traffic manager of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. S. Stewart Henderson, who has acted 
as traffic manager, has been appointed assistant 
traffic manager. 


Jack Patten, son of James A. Patten of Bartlett 


TRADE N@Wis 


Very elaborate plans have been made for a ma- from 80 to 800 bushels capacity per hour and ope- 
chinery exhibit to be held in connection with the rated on the continuous flow plan. A list of some 
annual meeting of the Community Millers Associa- of installations of Randolph Grain Driers is given 
tion to be held at Louisville, Ky., May 19-24. besides testimonials of very many firms as to the 

E. J. Dalby is now representing in the Northwest, €xCellence of their work. 

The Wolf Company of Chambersburg, Pa. He has William Ebert, who has been for the past 19 
established his headquarters in 937 Metropolitan years with the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Dalby Company of Moline, Ill.,has become associated with 
formerly represented the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- the Sales Department of the B. F. Gump Co., of Chi- 
turing Company in Northwestern territory. cago. Mr. Ebert’s experience extends over a period 

The Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Company of Omaha, Of 42 years wholly passed in grain elevator and 

Neb., announces in this issue the Trapp Auto Grain flour mill work. 
Dump. It is a modern equipment for a modern The Huntley Manufacturing Company of Silver 
conveyance and can be installed without rebuild- Creek, N. Y., has announced that the J. J. Ross Mill 
ing or remodeling the present wagon dump. Full Furnishing Company of Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
information, prices, etc., will be mailed on re- Wash., will represent them as their. agents for the 
quest. Pacific Northwest. They will carry a full line of 

We have received a new booklet on Randolph Monitor Grain Cleaning Machinery, Dust Collectors 

Grain Driers, just published by the O. W. Randolph and other special Monitor machines. 
Company of Toledo, Ohio. Illustrations and de- The Burreil Engineering & Construction Com- 
scriptions are given of the Randolph Direct Heated pany has been awarded the contract for engineering 
Drier, Randolph Double Stand Direct Heated Drier, and construction of a complete 500,000 bushel stor- 
Randolph Direct Heating Systems, and Randolph age and modern work house to be erected at 
Steam Driers. The driers are built in units of Peoria, Ill., for the Conover-MacHenry Elevator 
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Company. The builders say that the contemplated 
plant calls for the last word in modern machinery 
and equipment. The plant will be completed and 
ready for this year’s grain. Construction work 
has started. 


R. H. Varney, manager of the Great Western 
Manufacturing Company of Leavenworth, Kan., in 
a recent interview stated that he looked for an 
unusual activity in the grain elevator and mill sup- 
ply business as soon as it is learned how the Gov- 
ernment is going to handle the 1919 crop. The 
company has operated its Kansas City branch for 
a quarter of a century and does a very extensive 
business all through the West and Southwest. 


J. N. Adler, who was connected with the Chicago 
office of the Invincible Grain Cleaner Company of 
Silver Creek, N. Y., until entering the army about 
a year ago, has returned from service and taken the 
management of this important branch of the well 
known grain cleaner manufacturing firm. Mr. Adler 
has his headquarters in the Webster Building, 327 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, and his territory 
includes Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and a part of In- 
diana, 

A very comprehensive catalogue on “Flour Mill 
Machinery, Corn, Cereal, Feed and Alfalfa Ma- 
chinery” has just been issued by The Wolf Com- 
pany of Chambersburg, Pa. It was compiled by A. 
B. Hess, advertising manager of the company, who 
has presented artistically and very exhaustively 


RANDOLPH DRIER OPERATING | ON LIVE STEAM 


the line of grain elevator and flour mill machinery 
manufactured by this well known Chambersburg 
house, as well as the staunch character as the 
basis of every machine. 


UNIFORMITY OF WHEAT INSPEC- 
TION BETWEEN MARKETS 


Of 2,018 ears of wheat shipped from four Western 
markets to Baltimore and graded by licensed in- 
spectors under Federal standards, 1,820 cars, or 
90.1 per cent, were graded the same at Baltimore 
as at point of shipment, according to a recent re- 
port of the Bureau of Markets. A recent shipment 
of 102 cars of wheat, inspected at St. Louis by a 
licensed inspector, was given the same grades 
when again inspected by a licensed inspector at 
Baltimore. 

A lot of 400 cars of wheat inspected out of Chi- 
cago by licensed inspectors showed 345 cars with 
grades assigned in Chicago in no way changed by 
inspection in Baltimore. Of the remaining 55 cars 
the grade was changed on 33, while on 22 cars only 
the dockage was changed, In another lot of 1,034 
cars from Chicago, 927, or 89.5 per cent, were not 
changed by the Baltimore inspection. Of the 107 
that were changed 39 were because of the class of 
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wheat, 42 had the grade raised and 19 were lowered. 
On 7 the dockage was changed. 

In a shipment of 79 cars from Milwaukee 59 were 
unchanged by the Baltimore inspection, while of 
the 20 cars that were changed 7 were because of 
difference in grade and 10 because of dockage. 
Minneapolis shipped 403 of the 2,018 cars reported 
on at Baltimore and of the 403 wa or 96 per 
cent, were unchanged by the Balti inspection. 
One car in this lot was changed on grade and 15 
on dockage. 

Summarized, the comparative results of the in- 
spection between the several markets, including 
the previously reported shipment of 102 cars of 
wheat from St. Louis, were as follows, compar- 
isons being between point of shipment and inspec- 
tion at Baltimore: 

No Change 


From Cars Cars Per Cent 
SO LOUIS ap rw ates a Pa ral wicoyerns 102 102 100. 
CSET CABO) erage aie nial geile 400 345 86.4 
ORICA PO merece ele retrera e 1,034 927 89.5 
MAlWAttke er pe saterebes certs th 59 74.3 
MinnGapOLs® vate. ./.e,< tee 403 387 96.3 

PEER DT 2 Ya a ase (5 )- in eratee 2,108 1,820 
Average percentage of uniformity ............ 90.1 


THE SEASON FOR GRAIN DRIERS 


This is the time of the year when a great many 
grain companies are building new elevators or en- 
larging the old ones and with their past experience 
in. losses on grain of high moisture test, they have 


RANDOLPH DIRECT HEATED DRIER—TWO LEVELS 


come to realize the necessity of the modern grain 
drier. We are illustrating here three types of the 
Randolph Grain Drier manufactured by the O. W. 
Randolph Company of Toledo, Ohio. 

The first cut illustrates a drier that can be ope- 
rated by live steam or exhaust steam. This drier 
is so constructed as to save from 15 to 20 per cent 
of horsepower on the boiler over old constructions 
of driers, using but one base to each set of coils to 
form the heater and the reheater coils before going 
into the drying chamber and passing through the 
grain. 

There are a great many other features connected 
with this type of drier that would require too 
much space to explain. It is a continuous flow 
Grier, the grain entering the top of the drier damp 
and being discharged at the bottom ready for mill- 
ing, shipping or storage. The drier is equipped 
with agitators on the bottom that keep the grain 
in a continuous flow at any number of bushels the 
operator may desire. 

The second illustration shows the -Randolph 
Direct Heated Drier which is operated by two 
fans from a furnace that is furnished with the 
equipment, so that it requires no boiler and can 
be operated independently of the other part of the 

elevator or mill. 
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This drier is installed where elevators or mills 
are operated by oil, gas or electricity, as the dry- 
ing plant is complete within itself. The drier can 
be so installed that the operator can receive grain 
directly from the farmer’s wagon, dump it and shell 
it and elevate it to the drier and return it to the 
loading bin or car without any extra help being em- 
ployed. The temperature in this drier is auto- 
matically controlled by a thermostat which works 
directly on the furnace. Thus it is possible to 
maintain any degree of temperature desired, re- 
gardless of the outside weather conditions, for 
treating wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, beans and 
seed corn. 

The third illustration is the same drier with the 
exception that it is built so that the drier and 
cooler are placed upon the same level in order to 
accommodate elevators and mills of low construc- 
tion. This, of course, requires one extra elevation, 
but has been found very efficient in operation. 

It is asserted that there is no drier that can op- 
erate as cheaply as a direct heated drier. The rea- 
son for this is that all of the-gases from the fuel 
are consumed. In fact, 98 per cent of the heat 
units are used. These hot air machines will sweet- 
en musty, mouldy and sour grain and destroy wee- 
vil in wheat. 

These driers are made in all sizes from 80 bush- 
els to 800 bushels per hour capacity, capable of 
removing as high as 12 per cent of moisture on a 
continuous flow one time through the drier. Alt 
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cl the Randolph Driers have been passed by the 
insurance companies and will not add any hazard to 
the elevator or mill installing them. 

The O. W. Randolph Company of Toledo, Ohio, 
which manufactures these driers is issuing an il- 
lustrated booklet which can be had by writing the 
company at Toledo, Ohio. This booklet should be 
of great interest to all elevator managers and 
constructors contemplating the installation of dry- 
ing facilities in their plants. 
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'T’S A BUMPER. 
THE WHEAT CROP 
—Orr, Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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L M. STRATTON, the new president of the Cham- 
3 ber of Commercé’ of Milwaukee, starts out 

®@ under the most auspicious circumstances. 
After his name was proposed at the caucus, no other 
candidate was disposed to shy his hat into the ring, 
so popular has Mr. Stratton become. i 

When asked concerning his policy for the coming 
year, Mr. Stratton stated that he would not state any 
particular program, feeling that there is no pressing 
local problem which calls for settlement as far as 
grain men are concerned. The grain men of the city, 
however, predict that when there is something to be 
done, Mr. Stratton will be found, on the job. Noted 
for his energy and activity in prosecuting his own 
work, his efforts for the good of the Chamber as a 
whole are sure to be great. 

Mr. Stratton shows the disposition to demand the 
counsel of all the best heads in the grain business. 
He declares. that within two weeks he will call a 
meeting of the Building Committee, or members’ coun- 
cil to talk over the project of a new building for the 
Chamber of Commerce. With enormous grain crops 
in prospect, with new grain firms coming to Milwau- 
kee, or organizing here every year, the growth of the 
Milwaukee grain exchange is sure to continue. The 
grain men have already been badly hampered for lack 
of space. Many of them have been compelled to 
move to adjacent office buildings and even to quarters 
several blocks away, to get the necessary room for 
their activities. 

Grain men generally assert that there is a great 
and growing need for a new building, but there may 
be doubt as to the wisdom of financing such a struc- 
ture now. President Stratton proposes to have the 
whole question threshed out by the Building Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Stratton is vice-president of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Company, one of the leading grain firms of the 
city. He is also vice-president of the Briggs-Stratton 
Manufacturing Company and treasurer of the Stratton- 
Ladish Company which is erecting at the present time 


one of the largest milling plants in the city. Mr. 
Stratton has held a number of offices in the local 
Chamber, among them the vice-presidenecy. He has 


also been a member of various important committees. 
He was elected to membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce in 1903 and has always taken a keen 
interest in everything concerning the work and effi- 
ciency of the Chamber. 

* * * 


The other officers chosen at the annual election of 


the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce were: First 
vice-president, H. H. Peterson; second vice-presi- 
dent, A. R. Taylor; secretary and treasurer, Harry 


A. Plumb, who has held this office for many years; 
Directors, W. A. Hottensen, C. Kurth and E. La Budde; 
_ Board of Arbitration, two year term, John W. Jouno, 
and Glenn M. Rankin; one year term, L. J. Beck; 
Board of Appeals, P. P. Donahue, H. W. Ladish and 
J. W. Mander. The three latter are all former presi- 
dents of the Milwaukee Chamber. 
* * * 

A. W. Goetz, one of the old time, well known mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, is dead. 
Recently he had been a resident of Minneapolis. 

6 OR * 

Thomas E. Clifford, John N. Weinand, Jesse H. 
Ridge and E. O. Wright are among the new members 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 

Milwaukee has had the honor of organizing the 
movement to get all the Great Lakes shipping interest 
organized to put lake traffic on the basis of what it 
was before the war and enlarge the trade as far as 
possible. 

Milwaukee interests called this conference of all 
the Great Lakes shipping interests, and most of the 
cities in or near the Great Lakes responded. As a 
result of this meeting there was organized the Great 
Lakes Commerce Association of which William George 
Bruce, the secretary of the Association of Commerce, 
was chosen the first president. 

One of the main speakers at this conference was 
Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin. He discussed in some 
detail the question of building canals so that large 
ships will be able to pass from Lake Michigan ports 
to the Atlantic Ocean. He declared that the propo- 
sition could be carried out and that negotiations are 
now under way with Canada to arrange for the work. 


He startled his hearers when he stated that the new 
ocean route would ‘cut down the cost of shipping 
grain to Europe by 5 cents a bushel. 

Senator Lenroot stated that the new canal to the 
sea would mean more to the prosperity of the Middle 
West than any other project yet proposed. He declared 
that if the new waterway is completed, it will make 
the lake ship ports the greatest in the world, displac- 
ing the big Atlantic seaports of the United. States. 
Consequently the chief opposition would come from 
the great port interests on the Atlantic Seaboard. 


* * * 
A new grain firm will open in Milwaukee about 
May 1, in the New Insurance Building—the Godfrey 


Blanchard Company of Minneapolis. The Milwaukee 
office will be in charge of Guy Blanchard, one of the 
members of the firm. The two other leading mem- 
bers of the firm are L. D. Godfrey and R. J. Godfrey. 
A general commission business in grain will be con- 
ducted. 

* * * 

A Milwaukee miller says it is futile’ to expect 
cheaper wheat and nickel loaves of bread for a long 
time to come, Milwaukee grain men talked for a 
time of the possibilities of $1 wheat as soon as the 
Food Administration stopped price fixing. Now the 
sentiment is that. wheat is likely to stay high for 
some time to come, at least until the great volume 
of new wheat comes in and perhaps much longer if 
the foreign demand for grain takes up all of the 
surplus production of the United States. 

* * * 

Wisconsin shows large stocks of barley, the most 
recent figures indicating a supply of 9,898,000 bushels 
as compared with 4,800,000 bushels for the same time 
a year ago. This suggests a gain of 100 per cent over 
the supplies of 1918, and gives evidence that grain 
men may still expect extensive marketing, 

Es) * 

Milwaukee is growing as a center for the receipts 
of wheat, the present crop year having shown arrivals 
of more than 14,000,000 bushels as compared with 
about 3,000,000 bushels in the same period for the 
previous season. This means a quadruple increase 
in the marketing of wheat at Milwaukee. 

* * * 

N. A. Rahte, agent for the Lehigh Valley Trans- 
portation Company in Milwaukee, announces that he 
has information from the Railroad Administration that 
a fleet of five freight boats will be operated this sea- 
son from Lake Michigan ports to Buffalo, New York. 

* % * 

The lake rates indicated for this season are 3% 
cents a bushel on wheat and 2% cents a bushel on 
oats from Michigan ports to Buffalo and 4 cents on 
wheat from Lake Superior ports to Buffalo. - The 
Railroad Administration is expected to have charge 
of the lake shipments as previously. 

* * * 

There has been discussion of grain men in Milwaukee 
many times as to the efficacy of the. Government’s 
weather predictions. A. A. Justice, metereologist at 
the Milwaukee station, who has investigated the pre- 
dictions carefully and how they came out, says that 
the Government weather predictions have been found 
correct and substantially true in about 90 cases out 
of each 100. He declares that the weather service 
is the means of saving millions of dollars annually 
to the farming and shipping interests of the country. 

* * * 

An extraordinary demand for clover seed is reported 
among the seed men of Milwaukee despite the enor- 
mous prices which are ranging from 30 cents to 48 
cents a pound. One of the leading dealers ordered 
$25,000 worth of seed by express in order to meet 
the urgent demand. 

* * * 

Prof. R. A. Moore of the Wisconsin Hxperiment 
Station says that immense orders are coming to Wis- 
consin this season for the fine pedigreed seeds. Orders 
are coming every day from New York, Ohio, Indiana 
and Missouri. Shipments to France and Mexico and 
te other countries are also being made from the Badger 
State, says Prof. Moore, so that buyers of seeds will 
have to hurry if they are to get the supply they are 
looking for. 

* * * 

The April rate of interest has been determined by 
the Finance Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
at 7 per cent, which is the high rate which has pre- 
vailed for some time. 

* * & 

That Milwaukee is planning one of the best ter- 
minals in the country, a harbor which will be the 
most convenient ever devised, is the plan of the Mil- 
waukee Harbor Commission, according to Secretary 
Herman Bleyer. Long breakwaters are to be built 
and the first contracts for construction will be let 
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this summer. Channels will be dredged and several 
acres of land will be made by filling. The new Mil- 
waukee Harbor will start with an expenditure of 
$200,000, and when it is finished, it is expected to be 
one of the finest in the country. The city will pro- | 
vide the funds. 

* * * 

William George Bruce, president of the Great Lakes 
Commerce Association, has issued a statement on 
what the new organization should do. He asserts that 
the lack of ships on the Great Lakes must be reme- 
died. He also argues that lake differentials should 
be such that they will encourage the use of the lakes 
for all hauling which can best be done through the 
medium of boats rather than railroads. A 

Mr. Bruce is an ardent advocate of developing the 
railroads and the boat lines together, using the rail- 
roads where they can be used to adyantage and divert- 
ing other traffic to the boat lines on the Great Lakes. 

Another plank of Mr. Bruce in promoting lake 
traffic will be that of fine harbor facilities owned by 
the public. He ‘argues that every boat line is not 
able to get its own harbor facilities and that they 
should therefore be supplied by the public. More and 
better ships, more and better terminals, and the fairest 
possible rates, will be the program of Mr. Bruce in 
connection with the new Great Lakes Association 
whose growth will be of prime interest to the entire 
grain business of the Northwest, from farmer to 


shipper and handler. 
* * * 


Milwaukee shippers are fighting hard against the 
move to have the Illinois classification taken away 
from Wisconsin and the-Central Freight Association 
rates substituted... This would increase freight rates 
as much as 300 to 400 per cent in some cases. Frank 
Barry, traffic expert of the Association of Commerce, 
thinks the new classification will not win in the hear- 
ings held before the Government authorities. 

* * * 


A strong movement is on foot in Milwaukee to get 
more railroads. A committee has been organized 
composed of members of the City Council, the County 
Board, the Association of Commerce and the Chamber 
of Commerce, to make plans. A. T. Van Scoy was 
named: chairman of the committee and Wallace M. 
Bell and P. P. Donahue are members for the Chamber 
of Commerce. A belt line for Milwaukee and entry 
in the city for the Soo and Illinois Central Railroads, 
will be the first objects sought. 
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HE Food Administration Grain Corporation has 


disposed of its big accumulation of wheat at 
Kansas City, amounting to nearly 14,000,000 
bushels at one time. The bulk has been sold to mills 
in this zone, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, with scat- 
tered shipments to all other parts of the country. A 
moderate amount. has been applied on export orders 
and a few hundred thousand bushels sold on the 
open market. In two months around 8,000,000 bushels 
have been loaded out of local elevators, leaving on 
the first of the month about 5,000,000 bushels. The 
wheat that has not been shipped is considered the 
property of mills placing requisitions for it and they 
have taken over the warehouse receipts and will as- 
sume further responsibility for its final disposition. 
Elevators showed themselves able to load out the 
wheat as fast as desired and generally faster than 
cars could be provided. Only one little difficulty arose 
when the wheat was ordered out. The Food Adminis- 
tration complained at one time that elevators were 
delaying the movement in order to profit from con- 
tinued storage charges, but dropped the matter when 
it failed to provide cars ‘as fast as elevators could 
load them. Storage charges at Kansas City averaged 
nearly $12,000 a day for several months before wheat 
was ordered out in quantity. In addition to stocks at 
Kansas City several small lots were held in country 
elevators in western Missouri and Kansas. This also 
has been sold. Prices on wheat requisitioned by mills 
in Hebruary were 12 cents over the guaranteed basis 
and in March 14 cents over. Only Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
wheat was applied on mill orders. Some of the off 
grades that remained and were sold on the open mar- 


ket brought more than the choice grain. 


* * * 


E. O. Moffatt, president of the Moffatt Grain Com- 
pany, spent last month in Panama, Costa Rica and 


Cuba. 


* * & ba 


Fred Vincent, treasurer of the Simond-Shields-Lons- 
dale Grain Company, wrote recently from Coblenz, 
where he is doing Y. M. C. A. work with the army, 
that he probably would be home about June 1. 

* * * 

J. S. Hart, Republican, a lumber and grain dealer 
of Randall, Kan., has ‘been appointed head of the 
Kansas State Grain Inspection Buréau, with offices 


; 
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at Kansas City, Mo., where the bulk of the business 
is transacted. He is also active in politics and at 
the time of his appointment was a state senator. 
George B. Ross, the retiring inspector, held the posi- 
tion for over six years and has an excellent record 
for economy and efficiency. 

* * * 

Two memberships in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade have sold recently for the high record price of 
$12,500, including a transfer fee of $500. These are 
the highest prices ever paid for seats in any grain 
exchange. E. W. Wagner of HE. W. Wagner & Co., 
Chicago, bought the membership of Flick Lowitz and 
f. 8S. Thresher of the Thresher-Fuller Grain Company, 
Kansas City, bought the membership of R. F. Atwood. 
An Armour Grain Company membership at Kansas 
City, held by George Vogt, has been transferred to 
William Leeds of the same firm. 

* * * 

The suggestion, recently made by the Agriculture 
Committee of the Kansas legislature and the State 
Department of Agriculture, that farmers be allowed 
a premium, probably 1 to 3 per cent, for holding wheat 
on their farms instead of trying to ship the bulk of 
the surplus early in the season, will probably be 
adopted in some form, D,. F. Piazzek, zone agent of the 
Food Administration at Kansas City, ‘said. Details 
will be worked out later. “Last year,’ Mr. Piazzek 
said, “the Grain Corporation was anxious to see ex- 
actly how much wheat was available and did not 
discourage early marketing until terminal elevators 
and railroads were literally swamped, but this year 
conditions are entirely reversed and the prospective 
big 1919 crop can be handled to better advantage if 
the flow of wheat is more nearly normal.” 

* * * 

Harry Fowler of the Fowler Commission Company, 
has been made a major in the Signal Reserve Corps. 
During the war he served as a captain on the staff 
of General Squires. He is 28 years old. 

* * * 

Oscar Cook, formerly in the grain business at Gal- 
veston, Texas, and Leavenworth, Kan., and more re- 
cently with the Food Administration at Kansas City, 
has been made manager of the Beyer Grain Company. 

* Pe e a 

R. R. DeArmond, formerly a member of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade with the Russell Grain Com- 
pany, has been discharged from the army and is back 
in the grain business. While in France he won the 
Croix de Guerre and was cited for conspicuous bravery 
by Marshall Petain. : 

* * ok 

Little progress has been made toward securing the 
passage of a bill introduced recently in the Missouri 
legislature creating a revolving fund for the State 
Grain Inspection Bureau. According to the bill all 
surplus funds taken in by the Bureau would be re- 
tained and used in increasing the efficiency of the 
service, instead of being turned over to the treas- 
ury. At present a fixed appropriation is made an- 
nually, which does not allow any latitude in fixing 
salaries or increasing the working force when grain 
receipts are heavy. Grain dealers from all the mar- 
kets of Missouri have been active in the support of 
the bill. 

* * * 

A recent report by E. J. Macey, farm agent at 
Wichita, Kan., says 25 percent of the wheat in 
Sedgewick County has been injured by grubworms. 
This is the only report of damage to winter wheat 
in the state that has been received, all other sections 
saying that the condition is the best ever known, not 


excepting the spring of 1914 when a record crop was 
raised. The crop will amount to 200,000,000 bushels” 


if weather conditions are normal during the next two 
months, : 
* * * 

Railroads and elevator operators are working under 
much more harmonious conditions now than at any 
time since the inception of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. Small routine matters, especially claims, which 
elevator men said were not handled satisfactorily or 
promptly—with the burden of the complaint on the 
fact the Railroad Administration took advantage of 
its position of absolute authority—are now being 
adjusted in about the same manner that prevailed 
under private ownership. ws 

* * * 

The Moore-Lawless Grain Company of Kansas City, 
operators of the Kansas-Central Elevator at Leaven- 
worth, Kan., are contemplating an addition which will 
increase the storage capacity 400,000 bushels. At 
present it is 200,000 bushels. Final plans have not 
been worked out yet. 

* * * 

Wheat receipts at Kansas City in March were small 
and imadequate for a scattered but urgent demand 
from nearby mills. The total was 994,950 bushels, 
compared with 1,291,950 bushels in February and only 
64,800 bushels a year ago, when arrivals were the 
smallest ever reported in one month, Little surplus 
wheat remains in the territory shipping to Kansas 
City and the movement is expected to dwindle grad- 
ually until new wheat begins to arrive some time in 
July. Corn receipts, 1,283,750 bushels, were slightly 
smaller than in the preceding month, but were hardly 
one-sixth as large as in the corresponding month a 
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year ago when the total was 6,634,000 bushels. Oats 


receipts were 1,395,700 bushels for March, about the 


same as in February, and compared with 151,800 bush- 
els a year ago. Arrivals of kaffir and milo were lib- 
eral, 383,900 bushels, and barley receipts were light, 
only 96,000 bushels. 

* * * 

Wheat prices at Kansas City have advanced more 
rapidly the past few weeks than at any other mar- 
ket. Hard wheat recently sold at $2.68, or 47 cents 
over the guaranteed price and red brought $2.60, the 
best prices on the crop here. Demand comes almost 
entirely from small mills that failed to get wheat 
from the Grain Corporation, either because they could 
not get it or because they failed to order it. The 
larger mills have plenty of Government wheat bought 
at 12 and 14 cents over the guaranteed basis and are 
taking only an occasional car on the open market for 
mixing purposes. BPlevators are handling most of the 
orders, : 

* * * 
’ Total deliveries on March contracts at Kansas City 
were 88,000 bushels of oats and 136,000 bushels of 
corn. . 

* * * 

Harry J. Smith, formerly with Lonsdale Grain Com- 
pany but who has been assistant to the second vice- 
president of the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion since its organization September 17, has accepted 
the position of general manager for the Aylesworth 
Grain Company. He did all the buying for the Ad- 
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in April. Removal of restrictions on the packing in- 
dustries was another important factor in the corn 
market. Both these factors were bullish. Wheat rose 
five cents and corn six cents in one day. Kansas City 
has been leading in the upward movement on account 
of the scarcity of grain, owing to the fact that the 
Grain Corporation permitted the grain to be moved 
too rapidly to preserve a sufficient reserve in this ter- 
ritory for millers. 
ee ae 

There has been much demand for all kinds of wheat 
and corn from Texas during the past month and the 
feeling of the market has been bullish. 
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N response to an invitation from Julius 
| President of the U. S. Food 

Corporation, members of the 
assembled at the office of the Corporation on April 
9. The meeting was called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing methods of relieving the export grain loading 
facilities of the port as far as possible from the 
strain of handling oats intended for local distribution. 


Barnes, 
Administration Grain 
New York oats trade 


BANQUET OF NEW YORK OATS TRADERS 


ministration Corporation and became, as he says, so 
accustomed to a stable market for so long that it is 
taking time for him to realize prices can go up and 
down. A. R. Aylesworth, the secretary of the com- 
pany, will continue his activities for the company. 
His brother resigned the managership the first of Jan- 
uary. 
* * * 

D. H. Kresky has been elected a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. Mr. Kresky is presi- 
dent and manager of the Gateway Milling Company, 
manufacturers of high grade feeds. His ticket on 
the Board was purchased from Sam Hardin. 

* * * 

March found the smallest stock of grain in the 
hands of Kansas farmers in the last 10 years, Of 
the large wheat crop of 1918 only 4 per cent remains 
on the farms that produced them. Only 16 per cent 
of the corn remains—the smallest amount since the 
opening of 1914, following the drought of 1913 when 
less than 1,500,000 bushels were left. Many sections 
of Kansas have been shipping in corn during the 
winter. It is estimated that only 3 per cent of the 
corn was moved out of the county in which it was 
grown. This indicates the smaller acreage of corn 
and the home use of much which was grown. With 
such a small reserve and the reduced acreage, the in- 
dications point to a strong advance in price during 


the year. Only 28 per cent of Kansas oats and 25 per 
cent of Kansas barley remain on the farms this 
month. 


* — * 


The fact that the once despised prairie hay sold 
on the Kansas City market this spring at $40 a ton 
is a fair indication of less acreage in wheat next fall. 
Seed men report that. farmers believe the end of high 
priced wheat is near and are turning more to pas- 
tures. The demand for seeds has equaled the supply 
in this market. All indications are for a smaller 
acreage in that cereal next year. 

. . = 

A statement by Julius H. Barnes, head of the Govy- 
ernment Grain Corporation, that flour made from other 
grains than wheat will have to be substituted for 
wheat flour in importation to Europe, was the chief 
influence in speculative markets in Kansas City early 


If was pointed out that such handling and ‘incidental 
storage of oats at the Erie and West Shore Railroad 
Elevators reduces the facilities available for the load- 
ing of oats into vessels for shipment abroad, Of 
the present large stocks of oats in this port, 3,715,686 
bushels, according to the latest official figures, a 
considerable proportion was held by local dealers in 
the West Shore and Brie Elevators, whereas the 
exporters had oats located in other positions where 
they could not be loaded because of the strike among 
harbor laborers. In short, the oats that were in the 
West Shore and Erie Elevators where they could be 
easily loaded for export did not belong to exporters, 
whereas the oats owned by exporters were stored 
where they could not be loaded for export. It was 
therefore obvious that in order to facilitate matters 
the best method would be a complete turn-about or 
exchange. Therefore this meeting was held for the 
purpose of inducing the local dealers with oats in 
the elevators mentioned to give them to the exporters 
and accept the exporters’ oats in other positions in 
exchange, which would, of course, permit of export 
loading. 

The necessity of expediting exports was clearly 
demonstrated by Mr. Barnes, who explained that while 
estimates of the total handling capacities of all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, made less than a year ago, 
indicated that the maximum that could be put through 
all the ports in any one month of grain and cereal 
products was then 1,300,000 tons; whereas the Grain 
Corporation will be called upon within the next 30 
days to load an estimated total of 1,600,000 tons, as 
the shipment of that amount of food stuffs within 


the next 30 days is vital to the maintenance of 
life and order in the famine-threatened countries of 
central and western Europe. 

In order to accomplish this purpose as far as the 


port of New York is concerned, it was stated that the 
trade would be expected by interchange and co-oper- 
ation to reduce the amount of storage space now 
used in the export elevators to about one-half the 
present quantity. In short, instead of bringing more 
oats on from the interior for local distribution, deal- 
ers here will endeavor to “borrow” oats from their 
colleagues who already have oats stored in the export 
elevators. At the same time, fresh arrivals of domes- 
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tic grain are to be handled on the ‘afloat lines,” such 
as the Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna and New York 
Central. 

The trade representatives present were evidently im- 
pressed with the need of strict supervision of the use 
of port facilities in order to carry out the program of 
the Supreme Economic Council regarding shipments of 
food ‘to Europe. Agreement was reached to cooperate 
in every way, private business being adjusted in such 
a way as to release the greatest possible percentage of 
the port facilities for export purposes. 

One of the topics of conversation among members of 
the corn goods trade recently was the somewhat vague 
intimation that a movement was on foot to bring to- 
gether the large corn milling interests of the coun- 
try for the purpose of expediting business. As far as 
can be ascertained at present, the proposition is not 
yet fully developed. 

* * * 

Reuben G. Chandler, a former president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and a member of the commission 
firm of Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, was cordially 
welcomed recently by his many old friends in the grain 
trade on the N. Y. Produce Exchange. Mr. Chandler 
stated that he expects an exceedingly large business in 
wheat for domestic and export account as soon as re- 
strictions are lifted. 

** * 

W. G. La Sauce of the firm of La Sauce, Bissell & 
Co., local dealers in grain, flour, feed, etc., has taken 
over the membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change which formerly stood in the name of his part- 
ner, Karl H. Bissell. 

* * * 

Now that the big bull campaign in May corn seems 
to have culminated, many of the leading longs ap- 
parently having unloaded, it is rather amusing to note 
that the bear element has become far more conspicu- 
ous and aggressive. It has certainly been somewhat 
amusing to observe a tendency to rehabilitate the an- 
cient and somewhat moth-eaten propaganda respect- 
ing the enormous prospective exports from Argentina. 
It was pointed out that some time in December the 
bears asserted that approximately 4,000,000 bushels 
had been bought in Argentina for shipment to the U. 
S. After May corn fell to the bottom or $1.10% 
early in February unbiased dealers speedily awakened 
to the fact that the alleged large export movement 
from Argentina was somewhat of a myth. In the 
face of all this great ado, the first shipment was 
made about the middle of March and consisted of 
only 59,000 bushels and the next shipment was made 
early in April and embraced only 242,000 bushels. Of 
course, such an enormous discrepancy was not only 
bewildering, but exceedingly difficult to account for, 
che only rational explanation being that there was a 
searcity of tonnage and also a strike among harbor 
laborers in Argentina. 

* * * 

Keeping up their fine progressive record of previous 
years, the members of the oats trade in New York, 
succeeded in making their Ninth Annual Banquet, ap- 
propriately called. the Victory Dinner, even more suc- 
cessful and enjoyable than its highly successful pre- 
decessors. Over one hundred and twenty men re- 
sponded to the call to be present at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on Saturday, March 29, and of this 
number some twenty-odd were from other cities, their 
presence adding mightily to the hilarity, good fellow- 
ship, and success of the affair. 

From widely scattered. sections came the “Oats” of 
all kinds: natural, clipped, standard, white, (and 
“pink”)—every kind but “No Grade’; from Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Detroit, Buffalo, Win- 
nipeg, Fort William, and even far-off Rotterdam. 

Unanimous regret was expressed because of the ab- 
sence of a friend, well-liked in the trade throughout 
the east as well as west, Harry Stratton of Milwaukee, 
who was too ill to be present. Another absentee who 
was expected to attend and who sent a telegram re- 
gretting his inability to do so, was Leslie F. Gates, 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Much of the credit, and especially for all of the hard 
preliminary work, is due to the efficient and energetic 
committee which was made up as follows: Louis G. 
Leverich, Robert G. Brandt, Charles C. Ramey, Jo- 
seph W. Danforth, and Wm. J, Brainard. We assume 
no responsibility for this arrangement of names. The 
man who wrote it modestly put his name last, but it 
is safe to say that he was not “least.” One of the 
first things discovered about this committee was that 
they knew how to pick a toastmaster. This important 
and exacting office has frequently been filled to the 
complete satisfaction of all hands by the well-known 
“Genial Charles’—otherwise Mr. Ramey. But on this 
occasion the committee decided to experiment with new 
talent, and their experiment proved entirely successful. 
Although he claims that it was his “first offence,” 
Charles C. Rubins, an old member of the local trade, 
certainly performed like a veteran and easily carried 
off the honors of the evening as a wit. His many old 
friends have long suspected that he was the possessor 
of a keen sense of humor and now they are certain 
of it. His happy facility in assigning topics to the 
speakers and the jocular remarks incident to his in- 
troductions, served to keep the diners in constant good 
humor, which, after all, is the sine qua non of the per- 
fect toastmaster. 
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The principal address was made by Edward Flash, 
Jr., President of the Produce Exchange, and referred 
chiefly to the better understanding in Washington and 
throughout the country as to the large commercial ex- 
changes, the people generally being more inclined to 
regard them as beneficial rather than detrimental and 
to look upon the members more as patriotic citizens 
rather than mere gamblers. 

Frederick Bole of Fort William told of the good feel- 
ing between Canada and the United States and how it 
had been center cemented by the war. He alluded to 
the warm feeling of Canadians for the attitude of the 
United States toward Canadian grain. Similar senti- 
ments as to the entente cordiale prevailing between 
Eastern and Western dealers were expressed by J. M. 
Hackler of Milwaukee in a speech which many re- 
garded as the most entertaining of the evening. Nis- 
bet Grammer of Buffalo spoke of the war-time grain and 
elevator situation and the need for a large terminal 
elevator in New York harbor, 

James C. Murray of Chicago handled the topic ‘““Why 
Is An Oat?” in a capable manner, while Norman M. 
Patterson of Winnipeg was introduced as “An Expert 
Who Knows an Oat from End to End.” Edward T. 
Cushing, another old member of the New York trade, 
delivered a brief address, and it goes without saying 
that the big dinner would have been incomplete with- 
out a few bright quips from the popular favorite 
“Genial Charles.” 

To add to the jollity the committee had secured the 
services of a competent orchestra, which rendered a 
highly pleasing program. Not content with being 
merely an audience, the diners determined to do a lit- 
tle performing on their own account and joined heartily 
in singing many patriotic and popular numbers under 
the leadership of the indefatiguable song-leader L. 
W. Forbell, ably assisted by Harry Gladwin. Before 
long the secret leaked out that Harry was not really 
an oat man at all, being a “ringer” from the Flour 
Club, but by that time everyone was in such good 
spirits (sic) that no resentment was displayed. In 
fact, there were several such interlopers from other 
trades represented on ’Change, the faces of well known 
flour, oil, provision, shipping and elevator men appear- 
ing in the accompanying group. 

With so many good things to eat placed before them 
and such a flow of wit (and other things) around 
them, it was not to be expected’ that details regarding 
the banquet hall would receive much attention but 
one participant stated that he recalls clearly that the 
room was tastefully decorated after the most ap- 
proved Waldorf style, with an abundafice of flags and 
banners of the Allies in keeping with the dinner’s 
Victory motif, The same man also expressed what is 
believed to be the verdict of all present: namely, that 
the dinner was a decidely good thing for the oats 
trade all over the country as it tended to create a 
cioser relationship between the shippers of the West 
and the receivers of the Mast. If this is true, then 
the real big purpose of the dinner has been accom- 
plished and all the fine food, wine—and song, were 
merely side issues, pleasant though they were while 
they lasted. 

They say that every story should have a moral, so 
here goes: Moral—Just because a man is in the 
oats business is no reason why he should not be a 
good judge of rye. 
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OTHING has developed in the last week to check 
the activities or firmness of the hay market. 
The local situation is in better shape, speaking 

generally, than has ever been known in local trade 

history. Southern inquiries continue to be active, 
while reports of depleted warehouses are more nu- 
merous. 

* oe * 

Announcement is made of the appointment of George 
I’. Munson, as Deputy Weighmaster of The Cincin- 
nati Grain & Hay Exchange. Mr. Munson is Chief 
Grain and Hay Inspector and has been connected with 
the Exchange for many years. The personnel of the 
weighing department has been augmented by the ap- 
pointment of L. W. Perkins, Oliver Palmer, Fred. 
Garnett, Jos. Hennegan and Jas. Murphy as supervi- 
sors and general weighers, W. H. Cobbe continues in 
the position of chief supervisor. 

All supervisors and deputy weighers are under 
bond to the weighmaster for faithful performance of 
duties, as required under Section 10148 of the Ohio 
Statutes. All appointees are recognized as legally 
appointed officers for the duties pertaining to their 
positions and are subject to all provisions and penal- 
ties of the laws. 

*+ * * 

The Council of Grain Exchanges of which The 
Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange is a member, has 
requested the Exchange to join in protest to President 
Wilson against the Bureau of Markets taking over 


- expense will be enormous and prohibitive. 


-Thirty-Seventh Year 


the work of the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 


tion in carrying out the Wheat Price Guarantee, as 
prcvided in the recent Congressional Act. The argu- 
ments submitted in the protest recite that inasmuch 
as the Food Administration Grain Corporation is 
composed of experts in the distribution and financing 
of wheat, it would be economically wrong to disor- 
ganize such an efficient body, headed as it is, by 
Julius H. Barnes, and to reorganize and establish 


agency in the United States Bureau of Markets. 
eS toe 


F. Saurez & Co., Havana, Cuba, have requested The 
Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange to bring to the 
attention of its members the fact that they desire 
to treat with Cincinnati merchants in the exporta- 
tion of grain and hay to Cuba. 
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aims to deprive Buffalo of its reputation as a 

grain, receiving port by enlarging the Welland 
Canal and deepening the Saint Lawrence River so as to 
allow the movement of grain by big ships from the 
head of the lakes to the Atlantic Seaboard at Montreal, 
the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other commercial organizations are urging 
the United States not to enter into negotiations with 
Canada for a survey of the project. 

That the commercial supremacy of New York State 
as well as that of ports along the Atlantic, espe- 
cially New York, Boston and Philadelphia would be 
threatened if the Canadian inland waterways are 
enlarged so as to accommodate ocean-going ships, is 
the sentiment expressed in letters received by Mayor 
George S. Buck of Buffalo from Senators and Rep- 
resentatives at Washington. 

The Board of Directors of. the Chamber of Commerce 
and representatives of the city’s grain elevating inter- 
ests are vigorously opposed to the proposed joint 
survey to be conducted by the United States and 
Canada into the advisability of improving the Saint 
Lawrence River. The Board also opposed any Federal 
or state appropriation for a survey, improvement or 
development of the Canadian waterways between Lake 
Erie and the Atlantic Ocean via the Welland Canal, 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River. 


Dims to ae to combat every movement which 


Officials of the Eastern Grain, Mill & WMlevator © 


Corporation, owners and operators of the largest grain 
elevators in the port of Buffalo, brand the movement 
for connecting Lake Erie with the Atlantic Seaboard 
by improving Canadian waterways as a severe blow 


to the United States and especially the elevator inter-~ 


ests at Buffalo where millions of dollars are invested 
in the newest and most modern grain elevators in 
the world. 

Outlining his position for the benefit of Buffalo 
elevating and grain interests, Senator James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., of New York said: “The Saint Law- 
rence project will turn out to be impracticable. The 
You may 
rest assured that I appreciate the dangers of this 
situation and that I shall do everything possible to 
protect the elevating and grain interests of Buffalo 
and the entire state of New York.” 

* * * 

Work on the $70,000,000 Welland Ship Canal which 
was stopped by the war, has been resumed by the 
Canadian Government. The canal connects Lake Hrie 
with Lake Ontario about 15 miles west of Buffalo. 
The completion of the channel will have a tendency to 
move Canadian grain via the Welland Canal to Mont- 
real rather than through the port of Buffalo to the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

* * * * 

New York State is without power to build a grain 
elevator at New York. State Engineer Frank M. 
Williams, outlining his position at a conference of 
local grain and elevator men, said that although there 
is great need for a new grain elevator in the Gowanus 
Bay district at New York, a constitutional amend- 
ment would be necessary to insure the erection of the 
elevator. Mr. Williams says the need of additional 
elevator capacity at the New York end of the new 
State Barge Canal is apparent so as to relieve the 
congestion at certain seasons of the year at Buffalo. 
He declared that whenever there is delay at the sea- 
board, grain is held in storage in Buffalo and Buf- 
falo’s elevator capacity is in great need in the spring 
and fall to handle the grain constantly moving down 
the lakes from the West. With almost 100,000,000 
bushels of grain pouring through Buffalo elevators 
every season, the need of additional storage facilities 
at New York is imminent and efforts are now being 
made to interest private capital in the project. 

“A short time ago there were only five elevators 


at New York handling export grain,’ said Mr. Wil- 


liams. “As these are owned and operated by private 
interests and many of them are ‘fun in connection 
with various rail lines, it is not expected that they 
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will benefit the canal trade to any great extent. If 
there were state-owned grain elevators at New York 
where canal boats and other steamers could discharge 
their cargoes, much expense and a great deal of time 
would be saved. As the greatest part of our grain 
is sold before it reaches Buffalo, and it is destined 
for the export trade before it reaches New York, a 
grain elevator would serve the further purpose of 
enabling a barge or canal size steamer to unload its 
eargo, store it and return on its west-bound trip in 
the event that the vessel which was to receive the 
grain was delayed.” ‘ 
* * * 

The movement of winter storage grain from Buffalo 
to the seaboard has been unusually slow with the 
result that elevators in the Buffalo Harbor are filled 
with all kinds of grain. No alarm over the situation 
is expressed at the Buffalo offices of the United States 
Grain Corporation. All that is wanted is word that 
the Grain Corporation in New York wants grain for 
immediate export. Buffalo elevators have a receiving 
capacity for 3,000,000 bushels a day but only a ship- 
ping capacity of one-third this amount. No trouble 
in securing the necessary cars is anticipated. Most 
of the grain carriers which held winter storage car- 
goes at the outer breakwall have been unloaded and 
are ready for the opening of navigation. 

* * * 

Many big lake freighters which have heretofore 
been in the grain carrying trade, will not move a 
wheel this season. Marine men would like to see 
the situation improve but a quiet season is the predic- 
tion of those closely allied with the lake trade. Grain 
carrying rates will be on a par with those in effect 
the greater part of last season. 

* * * 

George E. Pierce, one of the city’s foremost grain 
and elevator men, recently entertained the survivors 
of the company in which his son fought and was 
killed in the war. The dinner was held in the Iro- 
quois Hotel. The officers and men of the company 
told how young Pierce fought like a hero, but was 
hilled by the explosion of a Hun shell. John D. Wells 
presided at the dinner. 
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OADING out of grain from the elevators at the 

Head of the Lakes for the new season was in- 

augurated on March 29 when the steamer F. W. 
Hart took on a load of 220,000 bushels of No. 1 North- 
ern wheat at the Peavey Elevator. It was consigned 
to the Washburn-Crosby Company at Buffalo. -Two 
days later, 260,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern was 
loaded out from Consolidated Elevator “D’ into the 
steamer S. H. Robbins for Buffalo delivery upon the 
order of the Barnum Grain Company. The rate made was 
4 cents. The third charter made was the steamer 
L. Booth which took on a load of 250,000 bushels of 
rye at the Cargill Elevator for Buffalo delivery under 
the order of the Grain Corporation. The steamer 
Amasa Stone was the next chartered for a load of No. 
1 Northern wheat for Buffalo delivery from the Great 
Northern Elevator. These boats were held at the 
docks until April 15, when insurances became effective 
and the new season of lake navigation was formally 
opened, 

Operators are of the opinion that grain supplies in 
the elevators at this point will be speedily cleaned 
out. When stores in the local houses were at their 
peak early in March, they aggregated slightly under 30,- 
000,000 bushels of all grains, of which 25,800,000 bush- 
els were wheat, but with the loading out of the car- 
goes mentioned wheat supplies on hand have been 
brought down to under 22,750,000 bushels so far. 

Requisitions for wheat supplies were made freely 
by millers upon the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, following its announcement that No. 1 
Northern would be supplied at a basis of 14 cents 
over the fixed price up to March 31, with 1 cent a 
bushel to be added for each subsequent 10 days. The 
amount requisitioned so far under that order was 
reported at approximately 13,500,000 bushels, and it 
is assumed that the bulk of the remaining elevator 
holdings will be taken shortly by Eastern millers, 
now that shipping facilities are available. An un- 
usual feature in that connection was the shipping 
out of 3,000,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern to Minne- 
apolis to supply the milling trade there. That proce- 
dure was ascribed to the great bulk of the high-grade 
wheat being held on this market. 

* . * 


Though Duluth grain men took a neutral attitude, 
they were deeply interested in the controversy look- 
ing to a readjustment of standards as betweén Fed- 
eral and Minnesota state wheat grades. The Minne- 
sota Senate and House Committees at St. Paul have 
finally agreed to changes in the Federal grades that 
it is thought will be satisfactory to farmers in the 
state and a resolution setting them out will be sent 
on to Charles J. Brand, chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
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kets at Washington, with the request that they be 
adopted, and become effective before the opening of 
the next crop season. 

The resolution declared that the Minnesota grades 
established prior to the adoption of the Federal 
grades were better adapted to grain subject to state 
inspection in Minnesota and more satisfactory to 
growers and buyers than the new Federal grades. 
The changes in the grades recommended include the 
following: 

(1) That the sub-class “Red Wheat” be eliminated. 

(2) That the word “bright” be eliminated in the 
spring and durum grades, except in No. 1 Northern 
spring wheat and No, 1 amber durum. 

(3) That the percentage of moisture in the spring 
and durum grades be increased to 15 per cent; that 
this maximum percentages be the same in all thé 
grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive; that wheat 


‘having more than 15 per cent moisture be graded the 
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it reached to $1.65%. Receipts have been on a lib- 
eral scale and everything offered on the tables has 
been promptly taken up by buyers, largely by the 
Food Administration for shipment to Europe. Some 
rye has also been picked up by millers from time to 
time for export flour making purposes. 

* * * 

Operators at this point are hopeful that a better 
movement of grain from over the West to the ter- 
minals here will develop during the next few weeks. 
Reports from this territory are to the effect that a 
substantial tonnage of grain is still held by grow- 
ers, and it is thought that the good premiums being 


offered will lead to its being speedily marketed. 
* * * 


Contracts have been let by the Consolidated Eleva- 
tor Company for a concrete annex to its Elevator “H.” 
The annex will have a capacity of 1;250,000 bushels 
a capital 


and entail expenditure of $250,000. The 
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same as wheat having less, except that in addition 
it be classed ‘‘excessive moisture’ and the percentage 
of moisture be stated. 

(4) That the maximum percentage of durum wheat 
to be carried in the grade of No. 1 spring wheat be 
made 5 per cent, and that the maximum percentage 
of spring wheat to be carried in the durum grades 
be made 10 per cent, the maximum percentage in all 
durum grades to be the same from No. 1 to No. 5, 
inclusive. 

(5) That the total percentage of foreign material 
other than dockage in the hard red spring and the 
durum grades be 2% per cent in No. 1; 4 per cent in 
No, 2; 6 per cent in No. 3; 8 per cent in No. 4, and 
10 per cent in-No. 5. 

* * * 

Operators in the grain trade at Winnipeg are hope- 
ful that they will be fully back in the business again 
after August 1 next, according to C. H. Thornton, 
who was a recent visitor on the Duluth market. It is 
assumed that a basis for marketing the 1919 Canadian 
wheat crop will be reached as a result of conferences 
being held with the Imperial authorities in England. 
Members of the Canadian grain trade are as yet in 
the dark as to how the exchange question and other 
difficulties are to be straightened out so as to admit 
of a return to the old order of open trading in wheat. 
It is therefore thought that it will be found necessary 
to adopt special provisions to meet the situation, Mr. 
Thornton said, 

* * * 

Business in feeds on this market is now being done 
largely upon a hand-to-mouth basis on account of the 
high range of quotations reached, according to BE. M. 
White of the White Grain Company. Brans and mid- 
dlings are largely taking the place of mill feeds and 
barley, owing to the market bulges in those lines. 
There has been good bidding for oats, but trade in 
it has been light for some time in view of the limited 
receipts and small supplies in store in the elevators 
here. The edge is expected to be off the feed demand 
in about six weeks when new grass will be available 
for cattle in this territory. 

* > = 

Edward Barrows is back in his old position as 
buyer for William Dalrymple on the Duluth market. 
He recently received his discharge from the army 
service, 

> * * 

Warren G. Starkey, formerly buyer for Randall, 
Gee & Mitchell on the Duluth market, was married on 
April 5 to Virginia May Moore, daughter of I. §S. 
Moore and niece of Watson S. Moore. The groom saw 
service with the American forces in France, and was 
wounded last September in the fighting on the Ar- 
gonne Front. He will reenter the trade here on his 
return from his honeymoon trip. 

> - * 

Trading in rye has been a feature on the Duluth 
market during the last month. From a spot quotation 
of $1.53 a month ago the basis in No. 3 rye was ad- 
vanced under persistent demand to $1.71 from which 
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contract has been let to the Barnett & Record Com- 
pany and it is understood that the structure will be 
ready to put in operation next October. With the 
building of this addition, the capacity of the Con- 
solidated Elevator Company’s plants will be brought 
up to 11,000,000 bushels, making them the largest at 
the Head of the Lakes. 
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ECORD prices for the season were scored by corn 
futures recently on the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, on a broad and active speculation. Out- 
siders have been in the market more extensively 
than in months, and hardly a day passed without 
many farmers being seen on the trading floor. Pit 
traders watch this phase of the market situation close- 
ly, and when it is apparent from the number of visi- 
tors that the outside trade is becoming unwieldy, many 
often take the selling side, as nine times out of ten this 
is a “blamed good tip.” 

Smallest receipts, one might say, in the history of 
the trade, considering the estimated size of the last 
crop, are the main support in the market, although as 
is usual every year, the bugaboo of Argentine ship- 
ments has been worked to drop prices when the market 
gets too much of a head of steam on. Regardless of 
this, the market has ascended step by step, until the 
record top has been reached. Now opinion is specu- 
lating as to what is in store for the future. 

Bears claim that with the warm weather feeding 
demands on the farms will lessen; that possibility of 
corn “going bad,’ should we jump into summer, will 
cause farmers to sell more freely; that the Argentine 
bugaboo will be worked when “Banquo’s ghost is ready 
to walk,” and that sooner or later, with large supplies 
of wheat and oats in the country, and the winter wheat 
crop showing a prospect of 837,000,000 bushels, a rec- 
ord by a wide margin, that all grain products will of 
their natural weight seek a lower level, and that corn 
will be carried with them, regardless of light stocks. 

Bulls, however, are just as confident that their posi- 
tion is absolutely secure. They say that with wheat 
selling at $2.75 here, compared with the Government's 
guarantee of $2.26, that corn is worth more than $1.50 
on the end of the crop. They declare the high price of 
hogs alone is sufficient to support the market; that 
the remaining number of hogs on the farms is well 
above last year, while corn supplies are smaller, and 
that the end of the crop will see stocks practically ex- 
heusted. Political conditions abroad also are bullish 
ammunition, as the food situation in Europe is alarm- 
ing and Bolshevism may at any time make conditions 
infinitely worse. Receipts of corn are hardly enough 
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in primary markets to supply moderate needs, and 
there are practically no stocks for delivery in any im- 
portant speculative markets. With cash prices ruling 
15 cents to 20 cents over distant futures, “bears are 
ecntinually selling wind at a discount,’ and when 
enough wind has been sold it is easy to advance the 
market, In the face of these conditions, there are 
many astute traders who believe that corn will sell for 
at least $2 a bushel before offerings of the next crop 
are actually on the market. 
* * * 

Front page newspaper stories published here recently 
credited William T, Hill with having a paper profit 
in corn of $360,000. Two years ago Mr. Hill, during the 
war rise in wheat, made $1,000,000, and invested more 
than half of it in real estate. He was then president 
of the well-known Merchants’ Exchange firm of J. 
H. Teasdale & Co. Mr. Hill has admitted to a repre- 
sentative of “American Grain Trade” that he has a 
large profit in corn, but refuses to state the amount. 

* * * 

Charles H. Teichmann, 87 years old, one of the old- 
est members of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
died here recently. He was head of the Teichmann 
Commission Company for 50 years, and at one time 
was vice president of the Exchange. His son, Otto 
L. Teichmann, was. at one time president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and now is president of the United 
States Bank of St. Louis. 

* * * 

A record price on the crop of $2.75 for wheat was 
made here last week, for a car of No. 1 red wheat. 
The Ballard-Messmore Grain Company sold the wheat 
to W. J. Wdwards of the W. J. Edwards Grain Com- 
pany, for a Tennessee mill. 

* * * 

Calvin Taylor, representative of Seele Bros. Grain 
Company, St. Louis, returned last week from an ex- 
tended business trip through Illinois. Mr. Taylor said 
that there has been no change for the worse in. the 
outlook for winter wheat. He said supplies of corn are 
small in most sections, and that farmers have been 
receiving $1.50 for their grain. 

* * * 

P. P. Connor, one of the oldest members of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, and formerly head of the 
Connor Bros. Grain Company, has been elected an hon- 
orary member of that organization. George Powell, 
of Powell & O’Rourke Grain Company, in a beautiful 
letter to the Board of Directors, fostered the movement 
for Mr. Connor’s election, 

* * * 

Members of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange on 
April 8, voted to amend Section 3 of Rule XIX, to 
read as follows: On and after the 15th day of April, 
1919, all Wheat purchased by a member of this Bx- 
change, to arrive, from all stations East of a line 
drawn North and South of the Missouri River Rate 
Basing Points, subject to St. Louis or East St. 
Louis inspection, shall in addition to all other charges 
prescribed by the Rules of this Exchange, be subject, 
for the purpose of covering all financing and handling 
expenses, to a charge of One Per Cent (1%) of the 
value of the Wheat so purchased, but not less than 
One and One-half Cent (1%c) per bushel. Subject, 
however, to the following exception: where “to arrive” 
trades shall be made between members of this HEx- 
change actively engaged in the grain or milling busi- 
ness in Saint Louis on a bid posted during the ses- 
sion of the Exchange for the required two-minute in- 
terval, the following charges shall be understood as 
applying between such members on such transactions 
One-half (%) of One Per Cent (1%), but not less than 
Three-fourths Cent (%c) per bushel. 

* * * 


Philip F. Shirmer, a retired St. Louis grain dealer, 
died recently at the age of 83 years, at his home. Mr. 
Shirmer was born of Swiss parentage at Galena, I11., 
March 28, 1836. He was graduated from Beloit Col- 
lege, Wis., in 1857, and studied law for two years in 
the Galena office of R. P. McLellan. On coming to St. 
Leuis in September, 1859, he abandoned further plans 
tor a legal career and entered upon business in the 
grain trade. In 1866 his grain company was known 
as Philip F. Shirmer & Co. From 1866 to 1880, he was 
one of the well-known grain firm of Northrup & Shir- 
mer. In 1880 the firm was known as Shirmer & Co. 
After 1901 he was not in active business, although 
every day saw him ‘‘on ’Change,”’ where he was regu- 
larly looked for by a host of friends of the old days, 
among whom were many of the great business char- 
acters of the city. He was one of the oldest members 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

=: * * * 

John F. Morrissey, president of John F,. Morrissey & 
Co., St. Louis grain and flour dealers, died recently. He 
had been a member of the Merchants’ Exchange for 
about 23 years. J. Orrie Morrissey will succeed 
his father in the grain business. 

* * * 


D. W. Clifton, who for 47 years has been a member 
of the Saint Louis Merchants’ Exchange, died recently 
at the age of 82 years. He was an active business 
man up until just before his death, being connected 
with the Nanson Commission Company of this City. 
He was an ex-president and a charter member of the 
National Hay Association. On account of his youthful 
and vigorous characteristics, he was very popular and 
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dearly beloved by the members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change with whom he daily came in contact. He leaves 
one daughter, Mrs. Emma Grouch of 4373 Delmar Bou- 
levard. 

* * * 

Freight tonnage in and out of St. Louis was larger 
in 1918 than any previous year:except 1917, which was 
the record period, according to the annual report com- 
piled by Secretary Eugene Smith of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, assisted by the railroad and steamboat of- 
fices of the city. Coal tonnage showed an increase over 
1917. Wheat tonnage also was very heavy. 

* * OK 

States bordering along the Mississippi River from 
St. Louis to St. Paul, are demanding an investigation of 
the contract awarded to build barges and motive power 
for transportation on the river. They insist that gross 
favoritism has been shown to the lower Mississippi 
section. : 

Approximately $4,000,000 has been appropriated for 
the upper river facilities. Of this money there is about 
$250,000 left with which to construct three motive 
power units to transport the barges, which cost about 
$350,000 each. The Northern States complain that the 
barges are too large to negotiate the tortuous chan- 
nel of the upper river and also complain because 
the barges are without covers. This makes it im- 
possible for the upper river sections to ship any- 
thing but iron ore southward. 

It would be impossible to ship products like flour, 
feeds, hardware, in fact, anything that could not be 
subjected to the effect of rains. 

* * * 


The Lafayette Grain Company was incorporated in 
St. Louis recently. J. A. Lancaster holds 34 shares; 
R. B. Lancaster and Frank H. Nesmith, 33 shares 
each. The company will deal in grain, cereals and 
do a general brokerage business. Capital stock (one- 
half paid), $10,000. 
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USINESS with the Louisville elevator operators as 
a rule has been quiet during the past month, 
there being no heavy movement. Corn this sea- 
son is in excellent condition, and has seasoned so well 
hy natural methods that there is very little damp corn. 
Oats are in fair demand, and there has been a slightly 
better demand for milling corn, Feeding corn is off, 
due to the unusually early and good pasturage. The 
demand for seed oats this spring has been good, but 
seed corn has not been in much demand, as the 1918 
eron was unusually good and farmers are planting 
their own grain without testing. In 1918 almost all 
grain planted was first tested, due to the bad condi- 
tion of the 1917 crop. 

Hay prices are out of sight, and are steadily climb- 
ing, due to the very light receipts as a result of 
farmers being busy in the fields, bad roads at many 
points in Southern Indiana, and in fact that hay is 
getting a little scarce. No. 1 timothy in car lots, 
baled, went to $37 per ton during the second week of 


‘April, this being about a record price for the vicinity 


of Louisville. The receipts of rail hay have been very 
light for some time past, but there has been a fair 
movement of river hay. However, the latter is about 
cleaned up and shipments are getting light even from 
that source, e 

Wheat is very scarce and hard to locate, especially 
No. 2 soft red winter, supplies of which have been 
practically exhausted. The Government apparently 
hasn’t much winter wheat, and the St. Louis market 
is cleaned out. Such little wheat as has been received 
from the Grain Corporation is reported to run about 
25 per cent spring or hard winter as a result of 
numerous handlings.’ Today wheat on the local market 
is costing about $2.70 delivered. A car of wheat was 
recently located out in the state, where a small 
elevator asked for quotations. A price of $2.58 a 
bushel was quoted, but the elevator turned it down, 
and the market wasn’t as strong then as now. Many 
millers and elevator men as well as prominent wheat 
buyers feel certain that there will be a carry over 
this year, and that the market is due for a slide in 
May or early June. 

* * * 

A. F. Vandegrift, who since the middle of last 
August has been assistant traffic manager of the 
Louisville Board of Trade, specializing in grain rates, 
has been named manager, succeeding C. B. Stafford, 
who recently resigned to go with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Stafford came to Louisville about two 
years ago from the Memphis Hay & Grain Exchange. 

* * * 

Warm, dry weather, accompanied by enough rain- 
fall to keep the earth moist, and following the mildest 
winter on record, has resulted in the best looking rye 
and wheat crop that has ever been known in Ken- 
tucky and southern Indiana. While it is a long time 
to harvest, and a longer time until the wheat is 
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threshed and safe in storage, it is generally believed 
that the district is facing the largest wheat crop on 
record. Kentucky wheat is doing fine, the acreage 
is larger than usual, and the condition perfect. 

* * * 

Damage of about $30,000 was sustained by the Ken- 
tucky Malt & Grain Company in a fire which swept 
the upper stores of the plant on April 2. This plant 
is a subsidiary of the Fleischmann malting interests, 
and had just resumed operations after a lay off of 
several weeks. The. plant had a capacity of more 


than 200,000 bushels, and was about one-third loaded- 


at the time, Damage to building and machinery was 
estimated at $15,000, and to grain $15,000. 
Weber is manager of the plant. 

* * * 

H. Verhoeff & Co., of Louisville, who have been 
without a home as a result of a fire destroying the 
plant a few weeks ago, are now handling car lot 
business through the Kentucky Public Elevator Com- 
pany and business with retail dealers through C. P. 
Dodd & Co. The concern expects to re-enter the 
elevator business later on, but will wait for a more 
normal season in the building industry. 

* * * 

One of the best known retail handlers of hay, grain, 
ete., in Louisville was lost to the city in the recent 
death of W. H. Luesing, 41 years of age, who for a 
number of years operated prosperous stores in South 
Louisville, handling a tremendous business with the 
turfmen at Churchill Downs and Douglas Park race 
tracks. Mr. Luesing’ had become interested in the 
racing game, and owned~the fleet derby candidate 
“Senning’s Park,’ which he was training to win the 
big race this year. Pneumonia, contracted at the race 
track, resulted in his death. 

* * * 

The Board of Directors of the Louisville Water 
Company re-elected Sebastian Zorn as president at the 
annual meeting held a few days ago in the Board 
rooms. Mr. Zorn is president of the grain house of 


S. Zorn & Co., one of the largest houses in the district. 
* ee os 


Spontaneous combustion was responsible for a fire 


which recently broke out in the plant of the Cotton- 
seed Products Company of Louisville. However, the 
blaze.was headed and the loss was small. This com- 
pany is making some improvements to its plant, and 
recently doubled its capital. 

* * * 

Statements made for some months past to the effect 
that the Japanese were figuring on taking up the dis- 
tilling industry where the Americans left off in event 
of national prohibition, are being borne out by visits 
of numerous Japanese business men to Louisville and 
ether distilling sections in search of information 
concerning distilling operations. They are also ready 
to buy distillery equipment if the machinery can be 
had on the right sort of terms. Y. Kawahara, of the 
Sanyo Company, of Kobe, Japan, with branch at 
Seattle, Wash., was recently in Louisville, Owensboro 
and other cities, looking at several plants, opening 
negotiations for purchase of machinery, and stating 
that Japan planned a big traffic in Hurope and the 
Orient. In discussion of the plan, he stated that 
Japan was anxious to save rice, and could do so by 
manufacturing whisky, taking her corn from Man- 
churia, sugar cane from Formosa, and other products, 
from which she could make gin, rum, whisky, etc. 
Today ‘‘sake” is the official drink in Japan, and about 
24,000,000 bushels of rice are used annually in making 
300,000,000 gallons. 

* * * 

E. G. Duckwall & Co., of Louisville, have a suit for 
$102 damages pending against Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company, on a car of 
corn shipped in January, 1916, from Indianapolis in a 
leaky car, resulting in considerable grain damage. 

* * * 

The Lexington Roller Mills, Lexington, Ky., have 
applied for establishment of the milling in transit 
privilege on grain from Cincinnati, Louisville, Jeffer- 
sonville, and New Albany, through Lexington to New 
Orleans and Mobile and points beyond. The company 
has increased its mill capacity to 1,000 barrels daily, 
and wishes to enter the South American export busi- 
ness. Present rates are made by combination, but 
the milling in transit would provide a through rate. 

* * * 

The Louisville Board of Trade recently announced 
the names of the chairmen of the yarious committees 
for this year. R. L. Callahan, of Callahan & Sons, is 
chairman of the Insurance Committee, and also the 
Grain Committee. G. A. Breaux, of Ballard & Ballard, 


is chairman of the Flour Committee. Alfred Brandeis, © 


of the grain house of A. Brandeis & Co., is head of 
the Arbitration Committee, while E. G. Duckwall is 
head of the Hay Committee. 

* * * 


A licensing ordinance is now before the General 
Council of the City of Louisville, which seriously 
effects the general hay and grain interests, especially 
the elevator operators, and is being warmly fought by 
the hay and grain operators, although the fight has 
done little if any good to date. F. C. Dickson, man- 
ager of the Kentucky Public Elevator Company, rep- 
resenting the hay and grain interests of the Louisville 
Board of Trade, represented that organization in the 
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fight, contesting that elevators are manufacturing 
plants, and should be classed as factories. The license 
ordinance would tax all merchants, manufacturers, 
professional men, etc., and is designed to make up a 
deficit of about $600,000 annually, which will result 
from national prohibition. 
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OLEDO commission men recently celebrated the 

i return of Raymond P. Lipe, of the Raymond P. 

Lipe Company, and Jesse W. Young, president of 
the Young Grain Company, members of the Exchange, 
from a five weeks’ tour of France and England. 
Neither lacked audience when telling of their 
experiences. Mr. Young, who is one of the first 
American civilians to visit the historic spot of 
Chateau-Thierry, said that the place will be the Mecca 
of American tourists for years to come. Several 
enterprising Americans, typifying the commercial 
shrewdness of the race, have already sought to obtain 
hotel and other concessions near the battlefield. 
Young also visited Belleau Wood. The Toledo men 
saw literally hundreds of miles of barbed-wire en- 
tanglements. That business in France is stagnant 
was stated by Mr. Young. He said that the French 
farmers are busy putting in new crops and that the 
food outlook is bright in countries near the sea. He 
believes that European demand for foodstuffs will 
reach its height within two or three months and then 
decline. 

* * * 

The Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator Association met 
at Liberty Center, Ohio, April 7. Toledo grain men who 
were visitors at the meeting were: Joe Streicher, 
William Cummings, Charles Keilholtz, Carl Bryant, 
Paul Barnes, George Hicher, G. R. Forrester and Joe 
Doering. 

* * * 

“Clover stocks here almost down to bedrock and 
will probably disappear this month,” says Zahm & Co. 
in a recent “Red Letter.” “There won’t be enough 
left to cause worry even if carried over.” 

* * * 

The Toledo Produce Exchange was closed to business 
April 1 on account of the municipal election at 
Chicago, which made it a holiday on the Board of 
Trade. 

* * * 

There were no new members admitted to the Toledo 
Produce Exchange during the past month. There has 
been but a couple this year. 

1 * * * 

John Wickenhiser, head of the grain firm of John 
Wickenhiser & Co., recently returned from a _ short 
vacation in Florida and Cuba. 

* * = 

“Sell your surplus wheat soon,” says C. A. King & 
Co. “Don’t be a hog or you may get your bristles 
clipped. Don’t tempt the Grain Corporaticn to import 
wheat from Canada, Argentine’ and Australia. They 
all have a big surplus and would like to sell for cash. 
Most of Europe would buy on credit. United Kingdom 
has plenty of food in sight. Sell your wheat. Prices 
will sink below the Government price soon as the new 
crop moves. Statistics show we have plenty. Look 
at the world’s visible supply, two hundred millions 
more than a year ago. The corn crop is still 
‘walking’ off the farms. This has not fully been 
appreciated by the bears, who have become near- 
sighted watching the low prices and big crop of 
Argentina. Many farmers are capitalists and find 
feeding yields the largest dividends. Country offer- 
ings of corn have increased on the bulge, but stocks 
and receipts are small. That is why markets congest 
so easily and pit conditions are so important.” 

* * = 

Demand for hay during the month of March on the 
Toledo market has been very urgent. A strong market 
has prevailed, with receipts running light, as there 
was very little left over. “Prices are the highest on 
record. All grades were in very good demand, reports 
the Raymond P. Lipe Company. With the supplies 
running light, there is little in sight, with four months 
to pass before the new crop. 

= > = 

Kenton D. Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., and wife 
returned to Toledo recently from a five week's trip 
to ‘Florida and Havana. They visited Miami, Key 
West, Jacksonville, Tampa and Palm Beach. An 
exciting incident was experienced by them while in 
the Cuban capital, being caught in a strike riot. Mr. 
Keilholtz was especially impressed by the excellent 
roads in Florida through uncultivated land. 

> = > 

Fred Mayer, president of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, left Toledo April 10 for French Lick, Ind., 
with a party of grain and milling men and friends. 
A number of the milling men left several days pre- 
yious to first go to Chicago, where they attended the 
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annual meeting of the Millers’ National Federation, 
which was held April 10 and 11. The party included 
David Anderson, president and general manager of 
the National Milling Company; Cyrus S. Coup, vice 
president and general manager of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Company; Alphonse Mennel, president 
of the Mennel Milling Company; A. Cunningham, of the 
Sreath, Cunningham Company, of Tiffin, Ohio; Fred 
Haigh, George Sinclair, E. C. Dyer and W. O. Holst. 
* * * 

The Food Administration Grain Corporation had on 
hand at Toledo at the close of April 10, 319,245 
bushels of wheat. Although this wheat is in store 
here, it has been pledged for sale to millers and is 
in process of shipment. 

* * * 

Ben Hoftner, nine years operator with E. W. Wag- 
ner & Co., will have the key for Hulburd,:Warren & 
Chandler on the Exchange floor and will be assistant 
to Harvey O. Barnthouse, manager. 

* * * 

Toledo’s public elevator stock of wheat decreased 
88,870 bushels during the last full week of March. 
The total on the last day of the month was 828,082 
bushels. 
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NE hundred and eighty guests attended a testi- 
monial dinner given to Louis G. Graff, former 
president of the Commercial Exchange on March 
26, at the Bellevue-Stratford. It was the largest 
gathering of grain, feed and flour men in this city 
for years and was an occasion that will long be re- 
membered by those who attended. 

Mr. Graff had been president of the Exchange for 
the five years from 1914 until 1919 and he felt that 
it was his duty not to accept the office again, which 
his friends so urgently urged him to take. His .suc- 
eessor, C. Herbert Bell, presided at the dinner. In 
addition to being honored by the dinner, Mr. Graff 
was presented with a gold watch by the members of 
the Exchange. The presentation speech was made by 
Horace Kolb, vice-president of the Exchange, in a very 
happy manner. 

The honored guest in an address urged the build- 
ing of additional grain elevator facilities at the port 
of Philadelphia. He asked the members to work 
diligently in behalf of this betterment not only for 
the port but for the grain trade as well. He said 
that this port is badly handicapped for grain eleva- 
tor space and that until additional facilities of this 
kind are built the exports of grain through Philadel- 
phia will not reach the proportions that they should. 
He urged that elevators be built that will bring the 
capacity for handling grain for export to 10,000,000 


bushels. He declared that the only way to secure 
these needed improvements was through the rail- 
roads. James L. King, former president of the x- 


change, said that Mr. Graff during his administration 
led in the efforts to develop the port of Philadelphia 
the deepening of the channel, the improvement of the 
waterways and in making a persistent demand for 
improved and enlarged elevators. 

Mr. King also told of the foundation of the firm 
of L. G. Graff in 1883 by Mr. Graff’s father. He told 
of the rapid advancement of the firm to prominence 
and how the firm later became in 1892 that of L. G. 
Graff & Son. The history of the concern continued 
until dissolved in 1917 when United States entered 
the war and its two partners Mr. Graff and H. De- 
Witt Irwin went into Government work. Mr. Irwin 
is now second vice-president of the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation and Mr. Graff in addition to 
leading in patriotic work for the Exchange acted in 
an advisory capacity to the Grain Corporation. 

Other speakers were: E. J. Cattell, city statistician; 
Senator Hutchinson of New Jersey, Horace Kolb, 
William M. Richardson and William A. Glasgow, Jr., 
counsel for the Exchange and for the Food Adminis- 
tration in Washington since January 1918. Mr. Glas- 
gow told of how the people of America saved 150,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat for starving Europe at a 
time when the Food Administration could not see 
how 20,000,000 bushels could be saved. He asked his 
listeners not to pass upon the instrument of the 
League of Nations until it was presented in its fin- 
ished form. We could then say whether we were in 
favor or opposed to it, he said. He urged all to stand 
by the President and their country. Mr. Glasgow 
said that the country was being threatened by an 
awful condition of Bolshevism, but did not believe it 
will make progress in this country because of the 
vast agricultural districts which form a bulwark of 
law and order and property rights. 

. > . 

The Commercial Exchange, through a special com- 
mittee, is making a determined effort to awaken in- 
terest in the need for additional grain elevator faci- 
lities at the port of Philadelphia. It is particularly 
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desired to increase the capacity of the Port Richmond 
Elevator of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway 
from 1,000,000 bushels to 2,000,000 bushels and also 
the Girard Point Elevator of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from 2,000,000 bushels to 4,000,000 bushels. The 
committee recently interviewed Vice-president Auch 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway and it is 
believed that the visit to the railroad official will 
bring about the desired increased grain elevator ca- 
pacity at Port Richmond. William M. Richardson, a 
member of the committee, is an active worker for 
the establishment of the new facilities. He is a 
member of the Richardson Bros. and the Philadelphia 
Export Company. Other members of the committee 
are: Louis G. Graff, George F. Omerly of the Wheat 
Export Company, George M. Warner, C. H. Bell, Frank 
W. Miller and M. T. Barringer. 

* * * 

The Wheat Export Company, with offices in the 
Bourse, have just completed loading a cargo of oats 
of’ 521,887 bushels on the British steamship Clarissa 
Radcliffe. This is the largest cargo of its kind ever 
shipped from the port of Philadelphia. The oats are 
being shipped to France for the military forces. 


* * * 
Wheat, corn, oat and rye and barley shipments 
from Philadelphia to abroad during the month of 


March showed an increase over the exports during 
February. This is shown by the monthly report of 
the statistician of the Commercial Exchange. Dur- 
ing March there were 3,914,182 bushels of wheat ex- 
ported from here, as against 1,541,565 bushels the 
previous month. The exports of oats totalled 521,811 
bushels in March; corn, 78,612 bushels; rye, 1,096,501 
bushels, and barley, 202,895 bushels. There were no 
exports of corn or barley during February, but during 
that month the exports of oats were 433,000 bushels 
and rye, 404,142 bushels. 
* * * 
Harvey Miller of L. F. Miller 


turned from a trip to Texas ports. 
* * * 


and Sons, has re- 


A. K. Taylor of Taylor & Bournique Company, 
grain merchants, Milwaukee, Wis., paid a recent visit 
to the local office of the firm. 

* * * 

J. L. Robinson of J. J. Badenoch & Co., grain ship- 
pers, Chicago, Ill., was a visitor in the Philadelphia 
market during the month. Other well-known visitors 
recently here were: C. F. Havre of the American 
Hominy Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; Emos Prise, 
grain dealer, Douglas, Ariz., and F. J. Thatcher, grain 
broker, Chicago, Ill. 

* * * 

Samuel J. Clevenger, grain and feed broker, with 
offices in the Bourse, died April 10, at his home in 
Cynwyd, Pa. He was 70 years old and had been ill 
two weeks with the grip, later developing pneu- 
monia. He was one of the oldest members of the 
Commercial Exchange, having joined that organiza- 
tion in 1874. He served on the Board of Directors 
for two different terms, once from 1884 to 1885 and 
from 1911 to 1912. He was also a member of the 
Room and Fixture Committee. Mr. Clevenger was 
formerly connected with Burke & Clevenger. He is 
survived by three sons, one of whom is 8. J. Cleven- 
ger, Jr., who is now with the American Army of Oc- 
eupation in France. 
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Plow under deeply 
allinfested wheat stubble 
during summer or early 
fall where this is practical 
and does not interfere with 
the growing of cloveror 
important forage grasses. 


if-velunteer wheat starts 
kill it by disking or plowing 
while it is stall young. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
WESTERN GRAIN DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 
The Nineteenth Annual Convention of the Western 
Grain Dealers Association held at the Hotel Mar- 
tin, Sioux City, Iowa, April 1 and 2 proved without 
question one of the best and most profitable meet- 
ings the convention has ever held. The register 
showed nearly 400 delegates which included coun- 
try grain shippers of ‘Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota and representatives of the terminal grain 
markets of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas 

City, Omaha, St. Joseph and Peoria. 

The features of the program were addresses by 
P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., president of the 
Grain Dealers National Association, and L. F. 
Gates, president of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

President S. W. Wilder called the meeting to order 
promptly at 10:30 a. m. Monday, after which J. A. 
Tiedemann, president of the Sioux City Board of 
Trade, gave an address of welcome in which he 
called attention to Sioux City as one of the youngest 
of the grain exchanges to its wonderful growth, 
to the favorable freight rates Sioux City now en- 
joys, and to the number of terminal elevators to 
be built. He also called attention to the 
bright prospects for an enormous grain crop and 
the need of co-operation between dealers and the 
unqualified moral and patriotic support to our 
country in these days of reconstruction. 

President S. W. Wilder followed with an interest- 
ing address in which he reviewed the history of the 
grain trade under Government regulation and hope- 
fully looked toward normal conditions. He spoke 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT WILDER’S ADDRESS 


The members of the Western Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation feel at home in holding their nineteenth an- 
nual convention at Sioux City for the reason that the 
president of the Sioux City Board of Trade is an ex- 
president of this association, and we have not for- 
gotten his sterling qualities or the valuable service 
that was rendered to the association by him in years 
gone by. To know President Tiedemann is to have the 
privilege .of enjoying the pleasure of wholesome 
humor and also to enjoy the benefit of expressions of 
high ideals. 

We take pleasure in coming here at this time be- 
cause of the progress Sioux City is making in estab- 
lishing itself as one of the principal grain centers of 


the Middle West. We are in hearty accord with your’ 


organized efforts in establishing a terminal grain 
market and a gateway for the movement of grain 
from the Dakotas, Minnesota and Iowa to the East, 
South, Southeast and Southwest and we will be glad 
to cooperate with you in every way possible to im- 
prove grain trade conditions. 

Sioux City is to be congratulated on the personnel 
of its Board of Trade. With such men as John Mil- 
limen, Mike King, Charley Flanley. Al Tiedemann, Ed. 
Fields, Will Slaughter, Harry Hutton and others, 
back of it, its future as a grain market is assured. 

During the past few years the grain trade has ex- 
perienced abnormal conditions. It has been super- 
vised, controlled and regulated to the utmost limit. 
Prices have been fixed or stabilized and the volume 
of business has been restricted by the permit system. 
The natural conditions of the laws of supply and de- 
mand have been set aside and the competitive machin- 
ery of the grain trade has been broken down by the 
edicts of the Food Administration under the authority 
of the Food Control Act. The relativity of values as 
between different grains has been demoralized and 
the normal comparison of quantitive production of 
the different grains has been thrown out of balance. 

Our farmers are unduly increasing the acreage of 
wheat in the face of enormous surplus production, 
and are reducing the acreage of corn and oats when 
the world is short of animals and fats. Our trans- 
portation systems are “up in the air’ so to speak 
and there is confliction and confusion in the juris- 
dictional authority of the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
state railroad commissions. 

The railroad management, even under Government 
supervision, is continually striving to minimize its 
responsibilities and obligations and to shift the bur- 
den of proof on to the shipper. as evidenced in the 
Railroad Administration Order No. 57, and to inflict 
additional burdens of expense on the grain dealers by 
increased rental charges for elevator sites; also. as 
provided by General Order No. 15, to require the ship- 
per to pay the cost of track maintenance and repairs. 
And unless these matters can be fairly adjusted thru 
the conference with railroad authorities now being 
held by the Transportation Committee of the Grain 
Dealers National Association, the grain trade should 
resort to court proceedings for the purpose of holding 
the burden of proof on the carrier. 


Co-operation with the Government 


Since the beginning of the war the matters affecting 
this Association have been almost entirely of a na- 
tional character and have been handled through the 
Grain Dealers National Association with which our 
association is affiliated. Our secretary Mr. Wells, to- 
gether with the officers and committee men of the 
Grain Dealers National Association, have devoted 
most of their time and energy in working with the 
different departments of the Government. This serv- 
ice was given by the grain men and accepted by the 
Government for the purpose of working out ways 
and means of accomplishing desired results in the 
most efficient and most practical way. Their coopera- 
tion made things much more workable for us than 
they would otherwise have been. Their interpretation 
of the official rules and regulations and their practical 
suggestions to the department officials greatly mini- 
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mized our difficulties in complying with these rules 
and regulations. To these men we are indebted far 
more than we realize. 

It is the purpose of this convention to promote a 
discussion of practical subjects that directly relate 
to the country elevator business. 


Review of the Association’s Progress 


_Anticipating that from now on we will have more 
time to look around and will probably find some local 
conditions that can be improved, I think it well to de- 
vote a little time to a review of our Association, and 
its progress, the purpose for which we are banded to- 
gether, what we have accomplished and what we are 
striving to accomplish. 

Aside from the many benefits that the country grain 
dealers have received thru the prevention of unjust 
rules and laws, benefits that cannot be enumerated or 
cited, there are a few that stand out by themselves 
which justify and exemplify our good organization. 

the time of the organization of the Western 

Grain Dealers Association this whole country was 
dominated by line elevator companies who were fa- 
vored by the railroads with rebates, and with this 
advantage made the life of an independent dealer a 
nightmare. That is not so very long ago and yet 
hardly a single one of the old line companies are in 
existence today. They were unable to adjust them- 
selves to the new order of things and to operate profit- 
ably in fair competition. 

In addition to this almost every station was invaded 
during the heavy movement of grain from the farm 
by “scoopers,’ men without investment and who fur- 
nished a market to the farmer only when everything 
was favorable, who enticed the farmer by paying high 
prices, and usually made up for it by short weights. 
No man can succeed in the grain business today by 
dishonest weights, grades or markets. This sort of 
thing has passed and in its stead we rely on economy 
in operation, efficiency in the marketing, and in being 
of value and service in the community by providing a 
market where the producer can at any and all times 
sell his grain and receive therefor the maximum value. 

Railroad rates and rules covering the movement of 
grain have been adjusted and equalized. Unreason- 
able insurance rates have been overcome thru the or- 
ganization of the Western Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association, which has lowered the cost of 
insurance to its members fully 50 per cent, and at 
the same time built up one of the strongest fire in- 
surance companies doing business in the West. 

These things have not been accomplished in a 
day or week, nor can we see from day to day where 
we make much headway, but by continually and ever- 
lasting working away, we can look back over a period 
of years and see results of which we can well be 
proud. 

There will be much important legislation and a 
great many changes affecting the grain trade during 
the next few years, and in all this, the power and in- 
fluence of this association will be a factor. 

The value of an association to its members de- 
pends somewhat on its influence and standing, and 
its influence and standing depend somewhat on its 
size and the unanimity of its membership. Our Asso- 
ciation is in excellent financial condition and its mem- 
bership near its maximum. 


Educational Value of Association Work 


The most important value of association work, how- 
ever, in my opinion is its educational influence. In 
going over the steps in the progress of this associa- 
tion, you will note that the progress has been made 
by the development of the association and its mem- 
bers along lines of higher and better business. The 
best business men and the most successful business 
men are invariably active association workers. Every 
straightforward, ambitious grain dealer added to our 
membership is a factor in the influence of the associa- 
tion and I believe that during the coming year we 
should make an effort to secure the influence and 
support of all grain dealers eligible to membership 
and thereby extend to them the influence and help 
of our association. 

So far as the country grain business is concerned, I 
do not believe there is any serious readjustment prob- 
lem. There will be price adjustments of course, and 
probably some wide fluctuations, but if the country 
grain dealer will stick strictly to a merchandising 
business and attend to it and eliminate speculation 
wherever possible by keeping his grain marketed or 
hedged, I am confident that he will have no serious 
readjustment problem. 

Out in this country, the greatest food producing 
section in the world, where our farms, our homes, 
our factories, our transportation systems. in fact our 
whole business and economic life have been builded 
on, and our energy devoted to the production and dis- 
tribution of food and food products, there is no re- 
conversion necessary whether entering a period of 
peace or a period of war. There are, however, many 
improvements needed to make up for the wear and 
tear of the past few years and these should be put 
under way. 


Motor Trucks and the Grain Business 


In improving driveways and dumps we should not 
overlook the fact that a new. era in transportation is 
here. The motor truck has come to stay as a factor 
of increasing importance in transportation and de- 
livery of commodities between town and farm and 
with the development and improvement of highways, 
the dealer who is prepared to take deliveries by truck 
will have a distinct advantage. This subject is 
scheduled for general discussion tomorrow afternoon, 
as is also the subject of “Expense of Operating an 
Elevator Business.” We find that many grain dealers 
are not definitely informed as to the total expense of 
conducting their business, and that in fact the buying 
margin taken by country grain dealers often does 
not cover the actual expense, but that the profits, if 
any, are made by the fortunate trend of prices, and 
by the exercise of judgment in taking advantage of 
market conditions. As stated before the purpose of 
this convention is to promote a discussion of sub- 
jects that relate directly to the country elevator busi- 
ness. Every grain dealer in attendance, whether a 
member of the association or not, is not only invited 
but expected to participate in all the discussions and 
deliberations. Different men often see the same sub- 
ject from different angles. Let the rest of us have the 
benefit of your views. 


Thirty-Seventh Year 


George A. Wells, secretary of the Association, then 
gave his annual report which included the condi- 
tion of the treasury, in part, as follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY 


The experience of the country grain trade during 
the crop year of 1918-1919 has been most peculiar 
and extremely hazardous. The normal conditions, of 


supply and demand were set aside and the competi- - 


tive machinery of the grain trade was thrown out of 
gear by the regulations of the U. S. Food Administra- 
tion. 

The country grain shipper may and does to a cer- 
tain extent exercise judgement in dealing with natural 
conditions of climate, supply and demand and the 
fact is the profit earned by country grain shippers 
over and above actual expense comes from that 
source. It is impossible to exercise judgement as to 
the unexpected official announcements of the U. S. 
Food Administration that effects violent fluctuations 
in values of grain as has time and again occurred 
during its administration. 


Experiences Growing Out of Regulation 


We have experienced, in my opinion at least, a 
demonstration of the fact that when the natural laws 
of supply and demand are interfered with or violated 
that the penalty must be paid. We have experienced 
the most violent fluctuations in grain market values 
ever known in the history of the grain trade during 
the administration of the Food Control Act, caused by 
abnormal conditions and unnatural influences regard- 
less of the intention of.the Food Administration to 
stabilize values and conditions. We have also in my 
Opinion. experienced as much vicious speculative 
activity under the regulations of the Food Administra- 
tion as would have occurred under normal and un- 
restricted trade conditions. I mention these mattezs 
not in the sense of criticism but as a lesson from 
experience. 

When the peace proclamation is signed by the 
President which no doubt will be soon the original 
Food Control Act will cease_to be in effect and the 
Enabling Act recently _passed\by Congress will then 
be the authority for the establishment of an agency 
to carry out the Government 1919 wheat price guaran- 
tee with the farmers of this country. 

The problems involved in the handling of the 1919 
wheat crop will be materially different from the 1918 
crop for the reason that in all probability the supply 
and demand price level will be lower than the Gov- 
ernment guarantee price and the business of buying 
and selling wheat will be done entirely on a discount 
basis below the guarantee price instead of at a pre- 
mium as was done much of the time with the 1918 
wheat crop. Therefore, I desire to seriously im- 
press upon the minds of the country dealers that there 
will be no source of profit in the handling of wheat 
except as shown in the daily buying margins, and it 
is up to the country grain dealers to determine 
accurately the cost per bushel of buying, handling 
and selling wheat. 


Work -of Grain Trade Advisory Committee 


During the past year your secretary has served as 
a member of the Food Administration Grain Trade 
Advisory Committee which Committee is composed of 
12 representing different branches of the grain 
trade of the United States. Mr. A. E. Reynolds, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Mr. A. U. Clemons, Marshall, 
Okla., and myself representing the country elevator 
interests on that committee and we have spent much 
time during the past year attending conferences with 
the officials of the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration at New York and Washington. 

While we have not always been in full accord with 
the views of the officials of the Grain Corporation 
yet on the whole we have recognized the war emer- 
gency situation and believe that we have served to 
smooth out some of the places that might otherwise 
have been more unfavorable had we not been given an 
opportunity to be heard. : 

We have been particularly opposed to the opinion 
expressed by President Barnes that a reasonable buy- 
ing margin on wheat for country dealers as between 
the price paid. to the farmer and the sale price at 
destination of five to eight cents in addition to freight 
charges. The terminal charges including commission 
at one percent, weighing, inspection, interest, etc., 
being approximately three cents leaves the country 
dealer a buying margin net his track of only two to 
five cents which we positively know and which I be- 
lieve will be demonstrated during this convention is 
insufficient to pay actual expenses. 


The St. Louis Conference 


A conference was held at St. Louis on March 21 
under the auspices of the Grain Dealers National 
Association which was attended by about fifty dele- 
gates representing each of the surplus wheat pro- 
‘ducing states. 

The purpose of this conference of representatives 
of country wheat shippers was to submit statements 
based on actual experience of the cost of buying, 
handling, shipping and selling wheat and the state- 
ments thus compiled were placed in the hands of a 
committee for’ final preparation to be used at the 
proper time as evidence of such cost in undertaking 
to have the Government agency, that will have charge 
of the 1919 wheat price guarantee, establish a reason- 
able buying margin that ‘will be based on such show- 
ing and a resolution was adopted requesting Presi- 
dent Goodrich and Secretary Quinn of the Association 
to endeavor to obtain a hearing on the matter. 

The terminal market and transportation problems 
during the past year have been almost entirely in- 
cluded in the regulations of the Food Administration 
and the Railroad Administration so that Association 
work along these lines has been largely a matter of 
construing regulations and undertaking to protect the 
shippers so far as possible against the promulgation 
of impracticable rules and regulations in the hearings 
and conferences, and all grain trade organizations have 
jointly participated in this work to a greater or less 
extent. The regulations of the Food Administration 
are now matters of past history which I think it is 
not necessary to review. 


Railroad Orders and Rulings 


There is much confliction and confusion regarding 
jurisdictional authority as between the United States 
Railroad Administration. the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the state Boards of Railroad Com- 
missioners. ¢ 

The Railroad Administration Order No. 15 relating 
to track maintenance and repairs was originally sup- 
posed to apply to private industry and spur tracks 
but there seems to be a question about that and it ap- 
pears that an attempt is being made on the part of 
the railroad companies to charge grain shippers 
whose elevators are located on railroad side tracks 
with the expense of such maintenancé’and repairs. 

We have taken the matter up through the Com- 
merce Counsel for the state of Iowa, Judge Henderson, 
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and he has, as yet, been unable to obtain a definite 
construction of this order. 

The carriers are again increasing the rental charge 
for elevator sites and we have just obtained a hearing 
by the Iowa Board of Railroad Commissioners on the 
petition of the Staceyville Grain & Coal Company vs. 
Illinois Central Railway. 

It would seem advisable that grain shippers should 
decline to sign any leases or agreements that provide 

_for the payment of expense of maintenance and re- 
pairs until the question of the legality of such charge 
can be determined and also to report the matter to us. 


R. A. General Order No. 57 

The Railroad Administration General Order No. 57 
has been modified under General Order No. 57-A, by 
eliminating therefrom reference to a number of dis- 
puted questions including the payment for the in- 
stallation of grain doors, liability for leakage through 
grain doors and the use of the hammer test in deter- 
mining whether a car is grain tight. These matters 
are left to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
decision in a proceeding now pending before the Com- 
mission. 

The General Order No. 57 is still objectionable for 
the reason that it relieves the carrier of the burden 
of proof. 

The provisions of the General Order No. 57 are in- 
eluded in the Loss and Damage Case, Docket 9009, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in which case 
the Interstate Commerce Commission did not make a 
ruling but recommended that the shippers and carriers 
organize a joint committee for the purpose of deciding 
as to the*questions involved in loss and damage 
claims. 

This joint committee has been working vigorously 
on the matter and it was because of the efforts of that 
committee that the General Order No. 57 has been 
somewhat modified as stated. The committee will 
probably finish its work within the next few months. 

The secretary's report was adopted and the 
financial report of the treasury was referred to the 
Auditing Committee. 

The president then appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

Nominating—M. E. DeWolf, S. 
Wm. Londergan. 

Auditing—E. R. Wagner, Louis Davis. 

Resolutions—J. R. Murrel, O. K. Morrison, Frank 
Milligan. 

Mr. DeWolf suggested that slips be circulated and 
yotes cast for president, vice-president and direc- 
tors as a guide for the committee in choosing offi- 


cers. 


W. Larson and 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Secretary Wells opened the afternoon session by 
conducting a discussion on the expense of operating 
a country elevator business and from a chart show- 
ing itemized expenses figured a handling expense 
of .0769 per bushel for a country elevator handling 
160,000 bushels of grain annually. Taken as a 
whole the dealers argued with Mr. Wells in these 
figures, which proved conclusively that an 8 cent 
margin as suggested by Mr. Barnes is insufficient 
for a profit to a dealer. The chart showed the fol- 
lowing figures: 

Operating Expense 
Interest on average investment in elevator 
building and machinery of $80,000 at 7 per 


[olor ES Peg DePaME Ce rts ates deta a felans, ats) «Ac “ef ste, « $560.00 
Interest on average investment in grain on 

hand and in transit, $10,000 at 7 per cent 700.00 
Depreciation and repairs on building and 

machinery of $80,000 at 10 per cent........ 800.00 
Power and light........... Rees theta ota teases i oe. 300.00 
Salary or owner or manager... ........2...., 1,800.00 
PT BETTE, TOLD ec. aie cece een eee 900.00 
RUSTE ORR D ote eiavahcrs g)sie cic.c'ecs sme se aps cae ee 150.00 
eR Nhs ciao. oc lace n)ain o's seco pits eas 200.00 
Workmen’s indemnities, public liability...... 30.00 
Tornado insurance ......... ror ey A POPE 28.00 
Incidentals, telegraph, telephone, postage, 

office, fuel, coopering cars,..:..... Sah e 325.00 

Marketing Expense 
(Freight charges included) 

Loss of grain in transit..... SPT ORCA aD Ae 200.00 
Loss, deterioration and misgrading.......... 200.00 
BRMDOPIIODI WEIPDINE Seis ccc te cesieeveceese 100,00 
Terminal market commission charges........ 1,200.00 
Incidental war tax on freight, demurrage, 

switching, etc. ......... Ta ia eee evi 6 200.00 

ons) OS EES a $7,690.00 

Gost iper.pushel ... 2.0... A) ee, CP $.07 


P. E. Goodrich, president of the Grain Dealers 
National Association, delivered a most able address 
branding the Government ownership of railroads 
“as Prussian” and a “boon to the socialistic ele- 
ment,” and also assailed the Government for estab- 
lishing wheat prices, regardless of the world’s con- 
ditions or the necessities or welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. He spoke as follows:- 


PRESIDENT GOODRICH’S ADDRESS 


Outside of the iron and steel industry and their 
sith closely allied coal industry, there is no other 
business in this country so vitally interested in the 
railroad problem as is the grain and milling business. 
Indeed there is nothing transported that so vitally 
interests both producers and consumers of our coun- 
try as the producing, gathering together, transporta- 
tion and in the end the delivery to the people of the 
great cereal crops grown in our fertile valleys and 
upon our broad prairies. ‘ 

Two very important propositions confront us at this 
time. Shall the railroads remain under Governmental 
management, be purchased by the Government or shall 
they be returned to their owners and the Government 
cease to operate them? 

They will, without any additional legislation auto- 
matically return to their owners not later than twen- 
ty-one months after the treaty of peace with Germany 
is signed unless the President by decree returns them 
to their owners at an early date. 

No body of business men so far as we know have 
petitioned or asked the Government to retain them 
longer; but to the contrary business organization 
after organization have met and resolved that they 
should be returned to their owners without any un- 
cots egy td ¥y; but when we do this, the most of us 
return home with a self satisfied air of having settled 
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the whole matter and proceed to forget all about it. 
Now the people who believe in Governmental owner- 
ship of railroads, telephone, telegraph, coal mines, 
packing houses and all other basic enterprises, are 
never idle, they are eternally at it and have the cour- 
age of their convictions. 

Now do not forget this—that the Government own- 
ership of the railroads is the first great battle. If 
they, the socialistic element, win in this fight, then 
the balance of their program will be comparatively 
easy. 

They are closely organized. There are over 2,- 
000,000 men in the employ of the railroads of this 
country, practically all of them voters. They are 
almost a unit in favor of Government ownership. Add 
to this the members of their families and close per- 
sonal friends and we have at least 4,000,000 voters. 
Then add to this number, those who believe in Gov- 
ernment ownership of these great industries, who 
realize if their ideas are to prevail, the railroads 
must first be nationalized, operated and owned by 
the Government. 

This is a new country and must be developed; that 
development depends more on transportation than any 
other one factor. Our railroads have been the _busi- 
ness pioneers, which have always followed closely 
those sturdy souls, who have hunted out new loca- 
tions to build new states, towns and cities. The rail- 
roads have gone forward, promoted and built by far 
seeing men. This can continue thru private enter- 
prise with a hope of an ultimate reward commensurate 
with the chances taken. 


Government Ownership Means Prussianism 


We are not ready to Prussianize our country by 
venturing into Government ownership of these and 
other business enterprises. Do we want our Govern- 
ment to reach out and dominate as has the German 
government? Their railroads were never as efficient 
as ours, their equipment both freight and passenger 
is much inferior and their rates for all kinds of serv- 
ice much higher. Germany’s iron hand was in control 
of their railroads as it was and is of every branch of 
trade, schools, professions; their idea of the govern- 
ment being superior to all was ever kept before her 
subjects. 

The operation of our railroads by the Government 
has been very costly. With absolute power, no com- 
petition, pooling all equipment, the right to embargo, 
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abandonment of trains, reduction of terminal and 
other expenses, yet the roads in 1919 under Govern- 
ment operation, handled less freight per mile and less 
passengers and at a larger increase in cost. . . . 
Compare the way in which the freight offices of the 
railroads were handled under private ownership and 
are now operated under Government operation. You 
and I know that the work is done not so promptly, 
courteously, nor with the thoroughness of formerly. 

It has been proposed that we have Governmental 
directors of railroads, that is the Government have 
one or more members of the board of managers of all 
railroads. We believe this will defeat its very pur- 
pose. If we are to have Governmental help in man- 
agement it will handicap that management. There 
will be halting and hesitation. You cannot hold pri- 
vate management to accountability at the same time 
having government officials joining in that manage- 
ment. With Government directors and Government 
interference in the selection of managers, other officials 
and in shaping the policy, I cannot see how politics 
could be kept out. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


When we first began to think of these things I was 
of the opinion that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should have accorded it in addition to the powers 
it has now, all other Governmental interference or 
supervision necessary. But I have gotten past this 
view and am now of the opinion that these powers 
should be divided. I believe the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be shorn of its administrative 
powers and retain only its judicial powers. 

It is not well, I think, that it should have both 
powers. And while I am sure a secretary of the rail- 
roads, to be made a member of the President’s cab- 
inet, would be unwise as it would eventually put the 
roads in politics and make the whole thing unstable 
on account of the shifting of the parties and rapid 
changes in administration. I am ready to concede 
that some one person with broad powers should be 
designated by the Government and he should be a rail- 
road executive of great ability and be paid sufficient 
salary to retain his services for a term of not less 
than six years and be reappointed as long as he is 
efficient. 

I am very sure that we, as grain men, should take 
a keen personal interest in this great question. We 
are not only personally interested but to my mind the 
future of our free government rests largely upon 
the way in which these great questions are met and 
solved in the next few months. 

We have seen how in the past few months those in 
control have made new and arbitrary rules, have en- 
deavored to do away with practices and promises upon 
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which many small markets have been built up and 
have endeavored to fasten upon the grain and milling 
industries burdens that in many instances would have 
annihilated that business. Through vigorous pro- 
tests by the different state associations and the Na- 
tional Association, they secured the drawing of the 
teeth of Order No. 57, which in its original form an- 
nuled all the contract rights and common law rights 
of the grain shipper. 
The Side Track Order 

If you have not yet received, you soon will receive 
a polite notice from the Superintendent of Maintenance 
of way of the road on which your elevator is situated, 
that under authority of General Order No. 15, you are 
assessed and will be expected to pay anywhere from 
35 to 100 per cent of the cost of maintaining 
the siding adjacent to your elevator and _ fur- 
ther stating that unless they have your written con- 
sent to pay such amount, the railroad reserves the 
right to refuse to set cars to your plant. This is an- 
other example of the beauties of Government opera- 
tion of railroads. 

I assume not a grain man in the sound of my 
voice will consent to such an unjust charge. We can 
beat this order if we fight for our rights and do it 
intelligently. Let us file our protest with our asso- 
ciations and then file them with the Congressmen from 
your district and both your United States senators, 


The 1919 Wheat Crop 


After being privileged to hear for three days the 
discussion before the Agricultural Committee at 
Washington and having the pleasure of hearing Julius 
Barnes gave his testimony, I saw that under pres- 
ent conditions there was nothing to do but for the 
Government to buy the wheat, all of it offered and 
market it as best it can. If there is a loss, pocket it 
as an individual would do. 

After discussing with a great many grain men and 
millers the following plan, I am thoroughly convinced 
it is practical, workable and fair to the Government, 
farmers, and every branch of the grain and milling 
trade and will be a saving to the ultimate consumer 
of bread in this country. 

At St. Louis, I suggested that an advance in the 
Government price of $2.26 per bushel for No. 1 wheat 
be made of a cent to one and one-half cents the first 
of each month beginning with July 1, in the South- 
west and at a later date as the harvest progresses 
northward. a 

I am now sure that we should insist that a storage, 
interest and insurance charge be paid the grower of 
wheat of not less than 1 cent a bushel per month, 
perhaps computed in fractions of months just as 
divided by public elevator charges, and that an 
amount of not less than 2 cents a bushel per month 
be paid on wheat held in store by country elevators to 
cover interest, storage, insurance and other items. 
These charges to be added to the price when wheat 
is forwarded to terminal markets or mills. 

In the handling of the 1918 wheat crop the service 
rendered by the country elevator operators was woe- 
fully underestimated and his right to live and operate 
his business almost entirely lost sight of. We will be 
recreant to our duty if we do not insist on our rights 
in the handling of this crop and endeavor to see that 
the rights of the smaller dealer are not fully pro- 
tected. 

I am sure this plan would result in keeping a large 
amount of wheat back on the farms and not congest 
the transportation lines and distributing centers. If 
we are to produce a billion and a quarter bushels of 
wheat and the world’s price, if there is one, remains 
below the Government fixed price, the wheat will be 
rushed to market in larger volumes than ever before, 
with such a jam in the export and other markets, 
that the car supply will be inadequate to transport 
it and the result will be a loss*to handlers in interest 
and other charges. If, however, we can prevail on 
the agency that has control of handling the crop for 
the Government, to pay this additional charge, it will 
stimulate the holding of wheat by farmers, country 
mills, grain dealers and others. I have thought that 
three to five hundred million bushels would be held by 
farmers, country millers, grain dealers, outside of the 
terminal markets. You can readily see what a great 
benefit this would be to the railroads by holding the 
wheat back and to the Government it would save the 
borrowing of millions of dollars: 

If this plan was adopted it is fair to assume that 
within five months of harvest, we would not see our 
soft winter wheat sections bare of wheat as was the case 
this year and witness millers being compelled to pay 
10 to 30 cents above the Government guaranteed price 
to procure wheat with which to keep their plants in 
operation. And again it would have a good effect if 
farmers could know very soon that such a plan would 
be adopted, as they would build storage on the farms 
to store a larger portion of their crop than formerly, 
thus giving employment to labor which needs employ- 
ment at this time. 

If the paying this storage charge resulted in a 
shortage of any particular kind of wheat or of all 
kinds, the agency in control could annul the payment 
of the charges which would result in the wheat 
again flowing to market. 

In my opinion a mistake was made last year in 
designating too few markets in which the Government 
would accept, pay for and store wheat. On this crop 
we should insist that the Government agency, what- 
ever it may be, must accept wheat not only in the 
specified markets of last year but in any market 
where they have adequate weighing and inspection 
facilities, not less than 1,000,000 bushels storage 
capacity and a Board of Trade, Produce Exchange or 
other organization to which the weighing and in- 
spection departments of the markets are account- 
able. This again would lessen the congestion in the 
larger markets and would keep more of the wheat 
adjacent to the district in which it was grown and 
would permit the grain trade to more nearly handle 
the wheat crop as they have always done. 

It would be fair to everyone interested and not add 
anything to the burden of the Government. At this 
time the Government is releasing wheat to mills at 
about 14 cents per bushel over the fixed price and in 
many instances this wheat is being shipped back to 
mills situated very near the fields in which it was 
grown. The consumers of the flour are not only pay- 
ing the fixed price but also plus 14 cents a bushel 
plus the back haul of the wheat to their mills. It 
appears plain to me that if the plan we propose is 
adopted on this crop, a large part of this extra ex- 
pense would be eliminated and the surplus wheat 
would more largely flow in its natural channels. 

These conclusions are based on the assumption that 
we are to have at least a billion crop of wheat and 
from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 surplus with abun- 
dant wheat in the world to more than supply its 
needs and prices lower than our government gevaran- 
tee. If something should happen to our splendid crop 
to lessen it greatly or the demand of the world become 
so urgent that there would be no surplus and it would 
all be needed, the price could easily go above the guar- 
antee, the Government’s troubles would be over and 
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the storage and other wheat problems would vanish 
into thin air and the law of supply and demand would 
again operate. 

To my mind that is exactly what should occur, 
should the present prospect for a wheat crop become 
an actuality, a few months hence. It will be a boon 
not only to our own country but to the bread 
eating world if our fertile fields do produce a billion 
and a quarter bushels of wheat. I am sure our coun- 
try would be doing our own consumers a grave injus- 
tice to attempt to hold the price of wheat so high 
that it will suffer no loss. A commercial mistake 
was made when the price was fixed, it should never 
have been done even as a war measure. We should 
not, at this time, commit a greater wrong by forcibly 
holding the price of this crop at above its actual 
value measured in the markets of the world, for the 
eos structure of food prices rests largely on wheat 
values. 

In my opinion a greater economic erime could not 
be committed than the Government, by main force, 
maintaining the price of this wheat crop at the 
guaranteed price, regardless of the world’s conditions 
or the necessities or welfare of our own people. 

Neither do I think it is fair to little Belgium or 
devastated France, who were fighting our battles three 
years before we accepted the deliberate challenge of 
the brutal Huns, that they now be compelled, on ac- 
count of their impoverished condition and low finan- 
cial credit, to pay a fictitious and unwarranted price 
for bread for the sole purpose of saving our govern- 
ment from paying a part of the war expense that they 
voluntarily assumed when the 1919 wheat price was 


fixed. We should be game losers and take our loss 
without flinching. No other course is the true Amer- 
ican way;, let us taxpayers be as game as were 


Pershing and our boys in France, when the valor of 
American soldiers both white and black was first 
proven on European soil and demonstrated that the 
high ideals of Bunker Hill, Yorktown, Chickamaugua 
were still the ideals of our people and the safeguard 
of the republic. 


The Grain Dealers National Association. 


You are, I assume, all members of the Western 
Grain Dealers Association and are thoroughly con- 
versant with its activities. So it is hardly necessary 
to discuss with you the need of such organizations. 
But I do want to trespass on your time for a little 
while to call your attention to some of the things the 
Grain Dealers National is doing and endeavor to show 
you how necessary it is to have a strong national or- 
ganization. 

Some twenty-five years ago organizations of grain 
dealers began springing up. First a few in separate 
localities would form local associations for mutual 
information and protection. These grew into district- 
and later into state organizations so that now there is 
in every grain surplus state a good strong association 
made up of country shippers, track buyers and com- 
mission men. Since the advent of these organizations 
and the activities of our splendid trade papers that 
have no superiors in any of our great industries, 
which have enthusiastically supported the legitimate 
grain trade as a whole, the country grain trade has 
been revolutionized and the morale of those engaged 
in the trade has wonderfully improved, until they 
have become the peer of men engaged in any other 
business and are the recognized leaders in all the 
activities, looking to the upbuilding of those communi- 
ties in which they live. Their elevators have been 
rebuilt and improved with all modern appliances until 
no business of any character is better fitted to do the 
thing they are expected to do than are the country 
elevators of the grain growing states of our country. 

These state associations are doing a great work and 
are vital to the grain trade. Twenty-three years ago 
far seeing men saw the necessity of a national grain 
dealers’ organization,’ one representing all the trade 
from the smallest grain dealers away out on the vast 
prairie to the largest exporter in the terminal market. 
Thus to meet this demand the Grain Dealers National 
Association was organized and the struggle to build 
up_a strong beneficial national organization began. 

For years this struggle was:.a heart breaking one, 
the field was new, dealers were poor and not able or 
inclined to pay reasonable dues. At several times 
within the first few years, it all but failed but men 
who believed in it came forward with both time and 
money and kept it in the field until it proved to the 
trade as a whole that there was a real field for 
its endeavors and a necessity for its perpetuity. 

I am sure that the past few years have proven to 
every thinking grain merchant in the country, that 
it has been a benefit to the trade far in excess of its 
cost and has richly repaid those splendid men who so 
sacrificed and worked that we might reap the bene- 
fits of this forceful organization. 

It has grown until now it has about fifteen hundred 
direct members and over three thousand affiliated 
members. It has direct members in our sister coun- 
try on the north, the Dominion of Canada, as well as 
in more than thirty-five states of the Union. 

We have at Toledo a secretary as efficient as any 
organization anywhere has, a_ splendidly equipped 
office that is up to the minute in efficiency and use- 
fulness. Since the world war began the work ac- 
complished has been remarkable and the results of 
the efforts put forth most gratifying, to those who 
know what was attempted to accomplish. 

When the National Grain Dealers Association was 
organized there was a wide difference in grades and 
rules for grading between the many markets. One 
of the first tasks it undertook was to start a campaign 
of education to eliminate these differences and bring 
the inspection in the several markets nearer to uni- 
formity. While-.all striven for has not been achieved, 
yet as who have been in business a few years know 
that great progress has been made and the goal may 
not be as far distant as some may think, 

When our Association was organized we had no 
Arbitration Committee and the dishonest shipper and 
receiver alike preyed on the legitimate trade and no 
protection was to be had only through costly litiga- 
tion. This arbitration feature of our work is worth 
more to our members doing an interstate business 
than the annual dues charged. The trade rules have 
eliminated many chances for disputes and where 
they are understood by buyer and seller there is small 
chance for dispute and honest differences of opinion 
are easily adjusted. 

Transportation is one of the great questions in the 
grain trade that we are most unable to cope with 
singly but throughout the years the Transportation 
Committee of the National has been constantly at 
work combatting proposed unfair charges and work- 
ing to the elimination of unjust restrictions. 

While this work has been going on without much 
noise and blowing of trumpets, it has been of almost 
inestimable value to our members as well as the grain 
trade as a whole. For remember this, when we do 
benefit our own members, we serve all of those. en- 
gaged in the grain trade; and for this very reason 
you should all belong to some grain association. _ 

For the past two and a half years the organization 
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has kept some one in Washington practically all the 
time doing the things necessary to aid the Govern- 
ment win the war and at the same time keep con- 
stantly in mind the needs of the grain trade. _ 

The necessity for a strong and intelligently directed 
National .Association was never greater than at this 
particular time. [ r f ; 

The reconstruction period is here, gigantic problems 
are to be met and solved. Everything in the country 
for four years has risen enormously in value, ex- 
penses of doing business have doubled and quad- 
rupled. We have become careless as to expenses and 
all is unusual and unreal. So we need stronger and 
petter associations than ever to assist us and our 
country and business back to a safe and sane basis 
without the sobering influence of a financial panic 
or such a political upheaval as they are having in 
Europe at this time. 

The problem of handling the 1919 wheat crop, the 
return of the railroads to their owners, the wresting 
of the telephone and telegraph lines from the manage- 
ment of a socialistic Postmaster General and many 
other grave and momentous problems will face the 
new congress to be called together on President Wil- 
son’s return from France. ; 

It is our duty to our country and of the highest 
importance to the grain trade that the Grain Dealers 
National be in a position to take part and help shape 
the settlement of these great questions that are of 
such transcendent importance to each member of the 
grain trade. 

If we are to do the things you want done we must 
have your support and enthusiastic help, When your 
secretary at the request of Secretary Quinn, writes or 
wires you to do a certain thing, do it at once and re- 
port to him that you have done it. 

Our great numbers are of little benefit unless we 
make use of them and they are almost irresistible if 
properly: used in shaping legislation. ; 
our duty to ourselves and our honored business, I 
want to urge that all of you who have not already 
done so, first join your local organization and then 
become members in the National Association. i 

I want to thank you for the most courteous hearing 
you have given me and tender to you the services of 
the National Grain Dealers Association whenever or 
wherever it can be of any service to you. It has no 
excuse for existing if it cannot be of real and lasting 
benefit not only to each of you but to the grain trade 
as a whole. : i 

I hope to meet you all personally while in your 
midst and urge you to come to St. Louis next October 
to the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting. 


K. M. Bickel of the Integrity Mutual Casualty 
Co. of Chicago spoke on the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Legal Requirements of Iowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. He stated that workmen’s com- 
pensation started first in Germany, then taken up 
by France, England, Canada, and then by the 
United States. He pointed out that different, states 
had different workmen’s compensation laws but the 
privilegé of all is to pass the cost of industrial 
accidents upon society and so doing see that both 
employer and employee get a square deal. 

He referred to the different kinds of companies 
operating under the compensation laws and ex- 
plained the difference between mutual and ordinary 
insurance companies and the service given by the 
former resulting in a square deal to the employer. 

Jay A. King, president of the Western Grain 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, read a 
paper outlining the theory and the operation of a 
mutual fire insurance company, showing how the 
cost of insurance can be reduced by inspection and 
co-operation and explaining rate schedules and de- 
ficiency charges. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 

Mr. Wells in opening Wednesday morning’s ses- 
sion talked on the risk of ownership of grain 
and how this risk will affect the margins chosen by 
each dealer. He pointed out that in assuming his 
risk account must be taken of the rise in prices of 
contract grain, misgrading, defective scales and im- 
proper weighing, wastage in going through house, 
leakage through poorly coopered cars, and the final 
grading by the Grain Corporation. These he stated 
were the things that cut the margins of profit on 
grain. 

Adolph Gerstenberg of Chicago, a member of the 
committee representing the grain trade during the 
discussions of the oat grades at the Government 
hearings discussed the oat grades and particularly 
the kinds of oats raised in Iowa and the Northwest. 
He stated that he worked hard to include the yel- 
low oat of lowa on account of his familiarity with it. 
He suggested that the dealers start right now and 
familiarize themselves with the rules of listing 
oats even though the oat grades do not go into effect 
until June 16. 

J. P. Haynes, traffic commissioner of the Sioux 
City Board of Trade, followed with an address on 
“How Present Transportation Rules, Rates and 
Regulations Affect the Grain Shipper.” He advo- 
cated the return of railroads to private interests but 
not under the laws that existed prior to federal con- 
trol for we have long ago outgrown the regulatory 
acts and broader legislation is needed. 

He stated that the railroads were taken over 
strictly as a war measure and since that service was 
well performed the time had come for the railroad 
administration to recognize the public that pays 
for maintenance and transportation facilities. He 
added that over $800,000,000 had been added to the 
pay rolls and material costs of the railroads under 
government control and that this must be main- 
tained by the present rate situation but the pres- 
ent oats situation will not stand as a permanent 
law of the land under legislation effective during 
war times. 

Mr. Haynes seriously objected to the rates on 
grain from the West which have-increased from 55 
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to 85 per cent from what they were prior to June 
24th. He voiced his objections to Railroad Orders 
No. 24, 15, 41 and 57 and blamed the grain trade 
for not getting relief on account of their inability to 
argue and to work as a unit as the railroads do. 

He stated that Order No. 57 was formed by a 
group of freight agents and that order No. 57A 
should not be accepted, this (No. 57A) will expire 
with the Federal Railroad Control] Act. 

A two dollar charge for reconsigning is unjust, he 
claimed, on top of the already high charges. He also 
urged that all unsettled claims filed since January 
1, 1918 should be followed up at once as this privi- 
lege will automatically expire January 1, 1920, un- 
der the Uniform Bill of Lading law, 6 per cent in- 
terest will be paid on overcharges, if any, on loss 
and damage claims. 

A paper on “The Government 1919 Wheat Price 
Guarantee Problems,’ was read by Secretary Geo. 
A. Wells, who was a member of the Food Adminis- 
tration ‘Grain Trade Advisory Committee, which is 
as follows: 

THE GOVERNMENT 1919 WHEAT PRICE GUARANTEE 

’ PROBLEMS 


The Food Control Act will expire when the peace 
proclamation is signed and the Enabling Act recently 
passed by Congress provides for the fulfillment of the 
Government 1919 wheat price guarantee and is simply 
an extension of the broad powers of the Food Control 
Act and relates to wheat and wheat products only. 

The problems attending the enforcement of this Act 
and the fulfillment of the Government 1919 wheat 
price guarantee will differ materially from the prob- 
lems that, arose in connection with the handling of 
the 1917 and 1918 wheat crops as in all probability 
there will be a large surplus in the 1919 crop and a 
supply and demand price teyel much below the Goy- 
ernment guarantee price. Much of the wheat of the 
1918 sold at a premium above the Government price. 


-A police regulation of the farmer will be necessary in 


order to prevent fraud and abuse on his part as he 
will not be entitled to sell more wheat at the Govern- 
ment price than he actually produced. The licensing 
system will undoubtedly be applied to the grain trade 
as provided for in the Act. 


The Storage Problem. 


The storage problem will be most serious as there 
is not one-half of the elevator storage that would be 
necessary to receive all the wheat if the entire crop 
should be marketed by the farmers as soon as 
threshed and the transportation facilities would be 
utterly inadequate to handle the shipments, 

It is obvious that it will be absolutely necessary to 
make the best possible use of the storage on the farms 
and in country elevators. It would be impracticable 
and unwise to fill up all of the terminal market ele- 
vator storage with wheat so as to interfere with the 
storage and handling of other grains. 

The Act provides for reasonable compensation for 
storage in elevators, on farms and elsewhere. Com- 
pensation for storage on farms and in country ele- 
vators implies Government ownership of such grain 
but I cannot conceive how the Government can prac- 
tically asSume ownership of wheat on farms or in 
country elevators where there is no official inspection 
and the Government obligation to purchase wheat at 
the guaranteed price does not apply to wheat of no 
grade quality. 

Presumably the most practical method by which 
compensation could be given or storage of wheat on 
farms and in country elevators would be to establish 
a graduated increasing price basis advancing the price 
for example, one cent per bushel for each fifteen days 
or fraction thereof during the crop year or so long 
as might be necessary to encourage the holding of 
wheat by the farmers or country dealers. 

Such storage allowance should take into considera- 
tion the interest on the money invested which would 
amount to more than one per cent per bushel per 
month to say nothing of the shrinkage and possible 
deterioration in quality. I doubt if compensation for 
storage at the rate of one cent per bushel for each 
fifteen days or fraction thereof would be reasonable. 

It might be necessary that the Government arrange 
for financing the country dealers to enable them to 
carry wheat in store for Government account as in 
many cases the available banking facilities would be 
insufficient to provide the funds necessary to carry 
the wheat in store. The farmer and the country 
dealer would assume the risk of ownership as to 
waste and deterioration. 


Controlling the Crop Movement. 


There is, however. another view of this problem 
which is, that the Government is not obliged under 
the President’s proclamation to accept delivery of the 
1919 wheat crop at any particular time so long as it 
is within the crop year and that the movement from 
the farmers may be controlled by the permit system 
or our car supply. 

The grain trade will be vitally interested in the 
agency that may be established to administer the 
Act and also in the personnel of its management, as 
the welfare of the grain trade so far as wheat is con- 
cerned will depend upon the consideration given by 
such agency. ; } 

Important questions of Government policy will be 
as to whether or not the Government will undertake 
to minimize its loss by maintaining a price for flour 
to the consumers of this country higher than_ the 
world’s price level also as to whether or not the Gov- 
ernment will undertake to conduct a business of 
domestic and foreign commercial distribution of wheat 
to the partial or complete exclusion of the grain trade 
in order to minimize its loss. 

The Government agency under the provisions of the 
Act may either absolutely monopolize the handling of 
wheat from the farmer to the consumer or may min- 
imize its activity almost, if not entirely, to the point 
of returning the business to the grain trade and un- 
doubtedly the size of the 1919 wheat crop will largely 
decide the policy of such agency in this matter. 

As is well known, European countries have main- 
tained a central agency for the purchase of grain in 
this country and will no doubt continue such agency 
for some time to come and such,a central buying 
agency has an advantage in buying from unorganized 


individuals of the trade in this country and inasmuch — 


as the price at which our surplus wheat is sold for 
export will directly effect the Government’s loss on 
its guarantee price to the farmer it will no doubt 
be considered necessary that our Government main- 
tain a central selling agency to cove with the efficiency 
of the foreign buying agency and thus control the ex- 
portation of wheat as incidental to negotiations of in- 


ternal trade relations, an important feature of which: 
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is the financial ability of European countries to make 
ie  eggen for its purchases and the necessity of credit 
eing extended by the United States. 

The great question of the whole matter would seem 
to be as to when and where the Government will 
liquidate its loss, whether by direct settlement with 
the farmer or by engaging in the commercial handling 
of the wheat and assuming the loss as in the usual 
course of business. 


Mr. Goodrich in discussion stated that he did not 
kuow why the grain elevator operator be requested 
to make only 8 cents a bushel margin on wheat with 
ne profit when the Government regulations are off 
with the packers. He also favored holding Mr. 
Parnes as head of the Government agency to handle 
the coming wheat crop. 

Mr. Wells suggested that the grain dealers ac- 
cumulate no more wheat than they can consistentlq 
take a chance on. 

J. A. Schmitz, editor of the Scale Journal, Chi- 
cago, read a paper on “The Value of Accurate 
Weights.” Mr. Schmitz’s paper follows: 


THE VALUE OF CORRECT WEIGHTS 


; In days gone by, the demand for greater accuracy 
in the weighing of grain was invariably directed to- 
ward the terminal markets. In those days of dockage, 
and wasteful and sometimes questionable practices, 
little thought was given to the improvement of the 
weighing facilities and practices at interior grain 
shipping points. Possibly this was due to the fact 
that the “settlement terms’ were always “terminal” 
weights, and, under the circumstances, many of the 
interior grain dealers felt they were not justified in 
expending a great deal of money on their weighing 
facilities. 

But now, all this is changed, and all concerned,— 
farmer, shipper, receiver and carricr—are everywhere 
demanding the highest possible degree of efficiency in 
} the weighing of grain. In fact, the attitude of car- 
! riers in declining so many claims for losses, or their 
insistence on compromising such claims, makes it 

imperative for the country grain dealer to be doubly 

certain of the accuracy of the weights he records. 

Even the farmer is installing scales for the purpose 

of checking against possible loss due to incorrect 

weights. And the country grain dealer who does not 
| recognize the need and the demand for accuracy in 
the weights recorded by him is traveling the road 
to disappointment. 


Some Interesting Cases 


Reminiscing further,—in years gone by, it was no 
uncommon thing to find scales at country grain ship- 
ping points that had not been tested for years. I 
recall one wagon scale that, the owner told me, had 
not been tested since he bought the elevator, some 
16 years before. In this instance, the ‘scale was 
found to be weighing against the owner an amount 
he ete aah ae at $800 in the six months previous to 
my test. 

Another instance, of more recent date, was brought 
to my attention because of weight differences between 
a grain dealer’s and a farmer’s scales. After testing 
the grain dealer’s scale, which I found to be weighing 
+in favor of the farmer, I examined the farmer's scale, 
which was what is known as a pitless wagon scale. 
The error in the scale was in favor of the farmer, 
and the scale was in such condition that repair or 
adjustment was out of the question. 

Still another instance that was brought to my 
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attention concerned differences between a country 
grain dealer's weights and Chicago weights, which 
differences were due to the condition of the scale at 
the point of shipment. The shipper complained that 
while the oats weighed over his scale fell short in 
weight at destination, his corn held out, and in some 
cases over-ran. And he argued that the checking out 
of his corn weights with Chicago was proof that his 
seale was correct, and he insisted that the parties 
buying his oats must be short weighing them. 

A test of his scale. however, disclosed the causes 
for the variances as follows: First, the ratio of his 
scale, i.e.. the relation of the hanger weights to the 
load applied in the hopper, was in error against the 
ear. Second, when the scale was fully loaded, there 
was a serious bind of the scale spout, which overcame 
the error in the ratio of the scale, and made it a 
negative error. re —— 

- Now, in shipping oats, small drafts were weighed, 
and the scale spout did not bind under these lighter 
loads. hence the oats weighed into cars were short- 
weighed an amount equal to the error in the ratio or 
the mulitple of the scale; but. on the other hand, when 
the scale was heavily loaded, as was the case when 
corn was shipped, the binding effect of the spout was 
the greatest error. and in the opposite direction with 
the result that his corn shipments held out satis- 


factorily. 
< I recall another case that caused contention and 
ill feeling which was due to discrepancies in weights 


i that were obtained over a wagon scale at a country 
shipping point. Correspondence with the shipper de- 
veloped the fact that this scale had been recently 
repaired. However. later, when I made a test of this 
seale, T learned that the repairing had been done 
by an itinerant scale inspector who had failed to prove 

i the accuracy of his work by testing the scale with 
known weights. My test, with our standard weights. 
showed errors in the scale ranging from 5 to 10 
pounds per 1000 pounds on the different corners. 
 T also found that the so-called” scale man had 
removed the levers from the scale pit, and had forged 
over, at the local blacksmith shop, the worn ovt and 
rusted pivots, doing a much poorer job of black- 

: smithing than the village smithy might have done. 
entirely neglecting the alignment or gauging of 

the pivots. As a matter of fact these pivots were 

in such worn condition that they were not fit for 
re-use. even had the work been done in a_ well 
equipped scale shon. And when you consider the 
accuracy with which these steels must be fitted in 
order to secure the proper ratio of the levers. vou can 
readily see the impracticability of having this work 
done by a poor mechanic with insufficient equioment. 
The scale in question had to be sent to the shop for 
: complete overhauling. 


I have another case in mind where differences in 
weight. between point of origin and Chicago, were due 
the hman’s lack of knowlede of the operation 
of his automatic scale. Upon my arrival at the 
elevator, the weighman assured me that he had made 
attempt to set his automatic scale_so that it 
deliver the right amount of grain. Yet. he felt 
that there must be something radically wrong 
since he. moved the compensating 
a the extreme en gt the compensating beam 
Ss ears continu to over-run, An exam- 
ination of the scale showed that he had been moving 
ipensating weight in the wrong direction. 
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Another investigation that we made, was due to 
the receipt of the following letter from a country 
shipper. 

“Mr. H. A. Foss, Weighmaster, 
Dear Sir: 

My cars are not holding out as they should. I test 
my scale every day by weighing myself first on a 
portable scale and then on my wagon scale, and both 
scales weigh alike; and it is not probable that both 
my portable and wagon scales are wrong, and to the 
same amount. What are you going to do about it? 

Yours truly,” 

Our investigation showed that this shipper’s wagon 
scale which rested on a timber foundation, was in a 
padly worn condition, and that the scale not only 
needed general shop repairs, but also needed rebuilding. 
Incidentally, I found his portable scale to be weighing 
correctly. And, I am prompted to remark that it is 
difficult to understand why anyone should feel satis- 
fied to test a four-ton or larger scale by weighing 
himself first on a portable scale and then on the 
wagon scale. 

Another investigation that I made at a country 
elevator brought to light some very bad “out of level’ 
conditions. In this case, while the hopper scale was 
located in the cupola of the elevator, the beam was on 
the lower floor. The elevator structure was extremely 
poor, and the supports for the extension levers were 
yielding and insufficient with the result that the dif- 
ferent scale levers were all considerably out of level, 
even when the scale was empty, and when a load 
was put in the hopper, the out of level conditions 
increased materially, some of the levers moving out 
of level as much as four inches. To remedy the 
trouble, new supports for ‘the hopper frame and levers 
had to be brought up from the main foundation. 


Measures to Insure Scale Accuracy 


The conditions I have described were not taken 
from isolated cases, but rather they represent types 
of conditions too frequently found. And adherence 
to the following precautionary measures for insuring 
the accuracy of scales and weights will aid in their 


_ prevention. 


First: Assure yourself that the scale you are using 
to weigh the grain received into your elevator is 
adequate, i.e., of proper design, of sufficient capacity, 
and properly installed on a solid foundation. Simi- 
larly, assure yourself of the suitability of the scale 
and the grain handling equipment you are using to 
weigh and handle your grain to cars, giving special 
attention to the location of the scale, and also to the 
grain handling equipment with respect to ‘the possible 
hazard of grain going astray while enroute to cars. 
In using the term “suitability,” I have in mind scales 
and equipment exactly fitting the particular conditions 
existing at your elevator. 

Second: Having satisfied yourself of the suitability 
of your weighing and loading equipment, the next 
step is to see that its condition is such as will insure 
eorrect weights and the safe delivery of all grain 
weighed to the cars for which it is intended. This 
involves the testing of the scales and equipment. 
Wagon scales should be tested at least twice each 
year with 1000 pounds of known weight. Hopper 
seales should be tested with weights amounting to 
8 per cent of their maximum capacity, and these 
weights should be used in multiples of 1000 pounds. 

Automatic scales, in addition to testing their ratio 
with known weights, should have their operation 
checked in the following manner:—First, see that the 
scale is properly balanced; then see that the scale is 
properly set for the amount and kind of grain you are 
about to weigh; and it is important to ascertain, at 
least four times during the weighing of any car, 
whether the scale is in correct adjustment. Also, 
consecutive record of all the grain weighed over auto- 
matic scales should be kept. Finally, a record of the 
number of drafts weighed should be obtained from a 
counter, or tally, directly mounted on the automatic 
scalé itself. F 

Third: Having provided suitable equipment to fit 
the existing conditions and surroundings, and having 
ascertained the correctness of its physical condition, 
the next step is to insure such operation, such han- 
dling and care, as will bring about correct weighing 
and delivery, and cause true entries of the weights 
of the grain received or shipped to be placed on the 
records. To accomplish these much desired results, 
my experience justifies, I believe, the following rec- 
ommendations: 

(a) Examine your scale each day to see that the 

seale parts are free and do not bind. 

(b) See that your scale is balanced before weighing. 

(c) (Be sure to observe the action of-your scale 
beam, especially when weighing a load, to see 
how much it takes to turn the beam. This is 
imperative in order to know that your scale is 


working freely. 

(a) Where hanger weights are used, be sure that 
they are well cared for, and that they are not 
used for purposes other than those of weighing. 

(e) Where practicable, equip your wagon and hopper 
scale with recording beams, 

(f) See that your scale is tested at least once each 
year and oftener if possible. 

(gz) Do not weigh drafts ‘of the same amount in 
succession, 

(h) Make all original entries of weights in bound 
books. 

(i) Always preserve, for future reference, the orig- 
inal entries of weights. : 

Finallu, when a shortage or over-run is indicated 
by your account sales, examine your records of original 
entry immediately upon learning of such difference. 
You owe it to the man to whom you ship your grain 
as well as to yourself to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of everything pertaining to the weighing and 
loading of the grain you ship. on which excessive 
weight differences appear. You have a right to expect 
the terminal man to investigate thoroughly at his 
end when such differences are made known, and surely 
you should be willing to make a similar investigation 
at your elevator. And, incidentally, in making these 
investigations, let me remind you that grain going 
through the sweat in transit, or heating from any 
other cause, will lose weight of varying amounts. 

My 20 years’ experience with the Chicago Board 
of Trade Weighing Department has _ abundantly 
proved to me the value of cooperation between the 
shippers and receiver of grain and terminal weighing 
departments. And I am persuaded that still closer 
relations in this matter_of weights should be brought 
about. 

J. B. Trenchard of Sioux City, representing Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., presented a technical descrip- 
tion of scales and weights and the necessity of re- 
placing the ordinary four and five-ton scales with a 
ten-ton scale to accommodate the delivery and 
proper weighing of grain in auto trucks. He showed 
how the vibration of a truck interferes with weigh- 
ing and injures the ordinary scale and how the 
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sudden stopping on a scale also jars the scale. Mr 
Trenchard stated that their i0-ton truck auto scale 
was designed to take on al! these conditions and 
that the trade is buying these auto truck scales to 
accommodate this present method of delivery. He 
also discussed gas engine power and oil engine 
power and pointed out that electric drive was more 
economical when current could be secured at a 
reasonable price. 

E. R. Benson of Sioux City discussed the auto 
dump and questions of insurance as applied to the 
danger of oil drippings on the scale platform from 
the motor trucks. 

The Auditing Committee having examined the 
treasurer’s report found it accurate with a total re- 
ceipts of $5,832.13, disbursements $5,217.51, with 
$614.62 cash in hand, March, 1919. This was ac- 
cepted. 

The Resolutions Committee submitted several reso- 
lutions which: were adopted. 


NEW OFFICERS 

The Nominating Committee submitted the follow- 
ing names for officers for the ensuing year: 

Cc. C. Cannon, Paulina, president. 

Lee Davis, Scranton, vice-president. 

Directors—J. R. Murrell, Cedar Rapids; J. C. Ed- 
munds, Marcus; W. T. Goy, Tabor; J. E. Kennell, 
Fremont; E. H. Tiedemann, Fonda. 


A unanimous ballot was cast in favor of the 


‘names proposed. 


Adjourned. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

An elaborate banquet dinner was arranged for 
the delegates in the banquet hall of the Hotel Mar- 
tin Tuesday evening with Geo. M. Evenson presid- 
ing as toastmaster. In his usual happy mood he 
related a number of rich stories which .evoked 
shouts of laughter. 

During the banquet the guests were entertained 
by the Sioux City Board of Trade quartet, a negro 
jazz band, and by Arthur Deacon of the Orpheum 
Circuit, after which they called in W. H. Harter of 
the Board of Trade who gave a brief history of the 
Sioux City Exchange. He reviewed its accom- 
plishments and its aspirations stating that it now 
has 53 members instead of the 20 it had when it 
started in 1907. He told of getting favorable 
freight rates which paved the way for the develop- 
ment of Sioux City, of the four concrete grain ele- 
vators under way, the $10,000 surplus which is in- 
creasing and soon sufficient for building its own 
exchange building, and of the membership fee in- 
creasing from $25 to $2,000 with only three or 
four memberships available at that price. 

This was followed by an address by L. F. Gates, 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade on “Future 
Trading an Essential Function in the Commercial 
Distribution of Grain.” Mr. Gates spoke in part 
as follows: 


Future trading is the work of many men in many 
years. Adverse criticism of the grain exchange is 
generally due to ignorance. Grain exchanges in their 
functioning are always ready to adopt anything that 
promises to improve the general grain situation and 
trading in futures is essential in the distributing of 
grain, prices being determined by the consensus of 
opinion of market conditions the world over. 

When the war started more wheat was_ being 
bought than there was in the country. The Govern- 
ment in its wheat control which followed and the 
wheat guarantee has so complicated the grain ma- 
chinery that readjustment will be slow and difficult. 

We come in for criticism of short selling simply 
because we are an organized market. . Short selling 
is found everywhere. The producer is prejudiced. 
He thinks he knows what the price of his commodity 
should be but he does not. Many minds and many 
i ag can better determine the price than the pro- 

ucer, 

In 380 years the average annual fluctuation on 
the Chicago Board of Trade has been 37 cents and 
ee the action of “corners” the average is 30 
cents. 

The trend of prices 30 poe after the Civil War 
was downward after having reached higher peaks 
than those attained during the world war and history 
will without question repeat itself. Corn in 1895 and 
1896 sold for 20 cents, a decrease of $2 over the price 
paid for it during the war. 

This market during the next 25 and 30 years will 
have just as definite a trend downward. One reason 
is that the world is broke financially, or nearly so. 
Wheat has been destroyed everywhere and all lands 
have suffered. The time will come within the next 
20 years when money will be worth more than things. 
The profits you have made so f be more than wiped 
out in the readjustment period. 

Our terminal markets are here to determine what 
a fair price for grain shall be. No monopoly can 
be maintained where the market is open as in the 
grain business. The independent grain dealer is in 
as good a position to get market information as any 
commission firm or trader. The great trouble in the 
Northwest is the lack of information and monopoly 
of news by line elevator concerns. 

At present Chicago maintains its position in the 
future market while handling a smaller proportion 
of cash grain. We need the future markets for our 
protection. In the change that is coming the dealer 
will be in need of the assurance that has been lack- 
ing for several years. 

We may expect the exchanges will be blamed by 
the producer because the exchanges indicate the low- 
ering price. When this criticlsm comes we should 
be ready to answer it. When we get back to normal 
we will find the exchanges efficient. 

beg you leaders in Western territory to’ recall 
the service of the markets for the past 50 years. 
I ask you to be a little generous in criticism because 
of the conditions imposed upon us for which we were 
not responsible. 

I have this to say: Let the man who cannot sug- 
gest or provide a better method than dealing in fu- 
tures keep his peace. 
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Representatives from the markets were called 
upon for opinions on future trading. Among them 
were J. W. Holmquist, of Omaha, who favored 
trading in futures for at least 10 years to come, 
and John Flynn of St. Joseph, who was of the same 
opinion. 

EH. R. Smith, secretary of St. Louis Merchants 
Hxchange, extended a hearty invitation to the 
grain trade to attend the annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers National Association to be held in 
St. Louis next October. 

The visiting grain men were taken on a sight- 
seeing tour around the city by the Commercial 
Club Wednesday afternoon. 

Wednesday evening’s entertainment was furn- 
ished by the Sioux City Board of Trade and proved 
to be out of the ordinary. Three four-round boxing 
matches by Sioux City sparrers were staged, to- 
gether with a 30-minute wrestling match. 

This was augmented with singing and story- 
telling by Stella Mayhew, Miss Taylor, Arthur 
Deacon and Billy Taylor of the Orpheum Circuit, 
and the Bolshevist quartet, and with music by ‘the 
Afro-Methodist Jass orchestra. The guests ex- 
pressed appreciation of the entertainment pro- 
vided. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

The total number of delegates registered was 387. 

Toastmaster Evenson in a most reckless fashion 
exposed Mr. Gate’s past by informing the delegates 
at the banquet that the present president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade was an example of the 
possibilities of the poor boy. He was the son of a 
clergyman and sold books during vacations of his 
school days. 

L. C. Button Company who operate several coun- 
try elevators in South Dakota, on April 1 opened 
up offices in Rooms 510 and 511 of the Grain Ex- 
change Building to do a general grain business. 

C. T. Thorbus, president of the Richardson Grain 
Separator Company of Minneapolis, demonstrated 
the separation of oats from wheat with a miniature 
Richardson Separator. Mr. Thorbus is on his way 
to the Pacific Coast for a three months’ vacation. 

Fairbanks, Morse & 'Co. exhibited an. F. M. & Co. 
automatic grain scale, an oil engine, an electric 
motor, a type of their auto truck seale and scale 
registering device. 

Several auto grain dumps were exhibited, in- 
cluding the Trapp Auto Grain Dump manufactured 
by the Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Company of Omaha. 

C. C. Cannon of Paullina left for home during 
the convention upon learning that his elevator was 
destroyed by fire. 

The Board of Trade. quartet composed of George 
Strom, Charles Replogle, Dr. Elmer Smith and 
Commissioner J. P. Haynes scored a big hit at the 
banquet. 

An architect’s drawing showing the 1,000,000- 
bushel concrete elevator to be built at Sioux City 
for the Terminal Grain Corporation, was on exhibi- 
tion at the Hotel Martin. This is one of the three 
elevators to be built at this point for this company. 
Two additional elevators are to be erected here 
making a total of 3,000,000 bushels of storage for 
Sioux City to help house the new crop. 


SCALE MEN MEET 


The annual meeting of the National Scale Men’s 
Association was held in Chicago on March 17-20. 
The meeting was opened by an address of welcome 
by L. F. Gates, president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. This was followed by officers’ and com- 
mittee reports of a routine nature. 

C. F. Hawkinson of Chicago, in an address on 
“Full ‘Capacity Beams for Hopper Scales,” advo- 
cated the use of ratio beams with counter weights. 


WATER-PROOFING SCALE PITS 

A. C. Johnson of St. Paul spoke on “Water-Proof- 
ing Scale Pits,” in part.as follows: 

To secure a dry scale pit the first essential is to 
put in a foundation that will not crack or develop 
faults. And this is somewhat of a task, especially 
in this Northwest country where we have such ex- 
treme variations in temperature during the year. A 
cracked scale foundation cannot be water-proofed ex- 
cept by thorough drainage of the soil surrounding 
the entire foundation. 

In case it is necessary to locate scales where the 
floor of the pit is below tide or flood water levels, 
a water tight metal or treated wood pan could be put 
in to contain that portion of the foundation liable to 
flooding, however, the excessive cost of this method 
would be against it. 

In such locations I believe a water-proof pit can 
be put in, by keeping water out of the excavation 
while placing the concrete, put in about six inches 
of the matt and when this is set enough to walk on, 
coat the surface with “coal tar paint,” then finish 
pouring the matt and walls of the pit, and before 
backfilling, treat the outside of the foundation to a 
good coating of “coal tar paint.” In all cases the 
concrete should be thoroughly mixed and sufficiently 
wet to insure a close bonding of the materials used 
with the view of rendering the whole mass non- 
porous, the liberal use of reinforcing iron will resist 
ara aoe and prevent fractures in the side walls 
and matt. 


FACT VERSUS THEORY 
H. A. Foss, weighmaster of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, gave the following sensible talk on ‘Fact 
Versus Theory:” 


Fact and theory, which are, in a measure, correlated 
play important parts in the systems in vogue for pro- 
tecting weights and grain in transit. The importance 
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of one to the other depends largely upon the prac- 
tical application of the latter. While theory, on the 
one hand, is science and philosophical explanation, it 
is unwarranted assumption and conjecture on the 
other hand. In the latter sense, theory may be 
termed a mere mind picture, which sometimes causes 
thinking, competent men to appear impractical. The 
Standard Dictionary refers to such theory as opposed 
to fact, and having its origin in the mind and not in 
observation. Thus, a theorist may not always be 
practical; and often he becomes thetical and stub- 
born, and as such, he. is an obstruction to progress 
and to fair dealing between man and man. 

I. suppose, theoretically, there can be no valid ex- 
cuse for weight differences. For my part, Iam not look- 
ing for excuses for any of the shortcomings that may be 
suggested by the weight differences that are causing so 
much strife at the present time. Human fallibility,— 
not alone in us weighers, but in those who design, 
manufacture, and assemble the equipment that is 
used to transport and weigh our grains, and in those 
who maintain, handle and inspect such equipment—is 
too well known for me to waste my time looking for 
alibis. And anyway, I believe in looking at _ the 
weight difference problem from the practical side. 

*Tis.true that two and two make four, and_no 
amount of theorizing will change that fact. But, 
figuratively speaking, I find the trouble often is that 
when we think we are adding two and two, we are, 
in reality, adding but two and one, the facility, the 
scheme, the plan, or the system to the contrary, 
theoretically, notwithstanding. 

Theoretically, a new scale installed according to 
manufacturers’ specifications will weigh correctly. 
Yet a careful man will not use such a scale until its 
accuracy has been established by known weight. In 
truth, theoretically, all weighing machines are sup- 


posed to weigh correctly, unless, and until, found 
otherwise. : : 
Theoretically, a car moving between two _ given 


points, without leaking evidence being recorded in 
transit by the carrier’s inspectors, has not leaked 
any grain en route. For, theoretically, if a car leaks 


grain in transit, one or more notations of such leak-. 
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ing that, or some day you’ll get a shock that will jolt 
you out of your reveries.” 

To sum it all up, as weighers and scalemen, let’s be 
consistent,—let’s be practical,—let’s not be carried 
away by our theories to the extent that our efficiency 
will suffer, and resultant injustice done. 


H. H. Alfrey, scale inspector for the Rocs Island 
Lines, discussed the different scales found in coun- 
try elevators, and stated that the greatest reliabil- 
ity was to be found in the 12,000-pound hopper 
scale located in the cupola with a ratio beam, and 
no interference with the application of test weights 
from under the scale. 


WHY A SCALE 
Cc. J. Seribner of the Burlington Lines spoke on 
“Why a Scale,’ in part as follows: 3 


If any of you have in your employ a man on whom 
you cannot depend, who does his work in an incom- 
petent manner, and whose word is not reliable, what 
do you do with him. You say, “Can him!” This*is 
easy enough to do with a man, and that is the end of 
it, but if a scale gets into this same status, especially 
a track scale, the remedy is not so easy. But what 
we can do to the scale, and perhaps feel more pos- 
itive in its accomplishment than in the case of a man, 
is to fix it so that you can depend on jit, so that it 
will do its work in a competent manner, and so that it 
will tell the truth, for a scale that does not tell you 
the correct weight of your load is a liar, the same as 
‘a man. 

You will agree with me that any given load or quan- 
tity of material has a correct weight and only one, 
and that with the proper facilities we may obtain this 
correct weight, and when once obtained, it is final. 
The only way we have of knowing that we have ob- 
tained this ‘correct weight is to know that our scales 
are in such condition as to tell the truth. 2 

Every claim based on discrepancies in weights is 
caused, of course, by at least one erroneous weight. 


need 
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age will be duly recorded before delivery of such car. 
Theoretically, then, the percentage of cars that leak 
grain in transit is really infinitesimal. But, before 
reaching any such conclusion, it would be fair, also, 
to take into account the car inspection findings at 
the numerous destinations after deliveries of the 
cars have been made; and here again, at some points, 
the results may be misleading, for at some _ places 
nearly all the cars received are recorded as leaking 
grain in transit, while at other places only a portion 
of them, and so on. 

Theoretically, a car reaching a given railroad yard 
with seals bearing the same identification marks, 
as did the seals that were placed on the car in some 
other railroad yard, moved under continuous seal 
protection. But with a half dozen or more sealing 
irons bearing the same identification stamps as those 
impressed on such seals, and with unprotected boxes, 
filled with sealing wires or tins and slugs with which 
to turn out hundreds of other seals bearing these 
self same identification impressions, it is sometimes 
hard to make such a theory stick. 

Theoretically, a shipper, to comply with the rulings 
laid down for his guidance by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and to use due diligence, must re- 
ject and refuse to load any and all cars, tendered 
him for loading, that are unfit for carrying grain be- 
cause defective. But during the periods, met with 
every year, when the supply of available empty cars 
is far short of the needs and demands, what’s a fel- 
low going to do? ry 

For purposes of illustration, I could go on, in- 
definitely, citing similar inconsistencies of theories 
relating to the whys and wherefores of weight differ- 
ences with which you and I are familiar. It is such 
theorizing that plays havoc with our efficiency, and 
leads us into wrong channels. Why fool ourselves 
trying to prove by theory that which ought to be but 
which is not? Rather, my friends, let’s be practical: 
let’s admit the frailties of our carefully designed con- 
trivances, and of our pet theories and systems, keep- 
ing in mind, all the while, that a really 100 per cent 
success of any contrivance, of any plan, or of any 
system, must, necessarily, depend upon human _ in- 
fallibility which does not exist and never did. ‘This 
is one very good reason why each and every case of 
weight difference must be handled on its merits, 
rather than by rule alone, if justice is to be done to 
all concerned. Strive as we may, there is no such 
thing as 100 per cent efficiency. I do not make this 
statement as a pessimist, for “total freedom from 
change would imply total freedom from error; but 
this is the prerogative of omniscience alone.’ To 
the progressive man, ‘“‘the goal of yesterday will be 
the starting point of tomorrow.’ Progress has been 
defined as ‘the living movement.’ Show me a man 
who has jollied himself into believing that he has 
reached the goal of efficiency, and I will show you a 
fit subject for the Osler treatment. And so, solilo- 
quizing, sometimes I say: ‘‘Foss, the rules and in- 
structions for securing efficiency that -you have 
adopted for the guidance of your employees are fine; 
they look well; they read well; and theoretically, they 
should prevent or explain the cause for any and all 
weight differences that otherwise might occur at 
Chicago, but don’t place too much dependence upon 
these rules alone, for if you do, some day you'll get 
an awful jolt.’ And so I would caution you scale 
experts: “Don’t place too much dependence on your 
pet theories, for preventing this thing or accomplish- 


(Of course, neither may be correct, but if the second 
had not been taken no claim would have arisen.) 

After advocating the operation of all track scales 
by the railroads, who would charge a fee for each 
commercial weighing, Mr. Scribner concluded as fol- 
lows: 


In conclusion then, we can answer the question, 


“Why a Scale?’ by saying, in short, that if a scale 


is incorrect and unreliable, “Why,” indeed, for better 
not to weight a load at all than to weigh it incor- 
rectly, for you have done nothing then but to lay a 
foundation for a claim which is generally a greater 
liability than it is an asset to anybody. 5 : 

As I understand it, the best lawyer today is he 
who does not take his client through a series of court 
proceedings, although he may do so successfully, but 
rather he who keeps his client out of court and ad- 


‘justs all difficulties by agreement, or better yet, ad- 


Naees his client so that he keeps out of trouble alto- 
ether. 

z The best scale is that one which gives the correct 
weight at all times, and is known to be reliable. Then 
all controversy is avoided, for no question arises. 

We do not expect our watch to keep time if it is not 
in perfect adjustment. It is just as necessary to keep 
our scales in correct adjustment if we would have 
them ‘keep time.” 

As a piano must be in tune to insure harmony, so 
must a scale be “iin tune’ to insure harmony among 
the parties to a transaction involving the scale. A 
scale often furnishes the accompaniment to the 
“song” the claim agent has to listen to. 

I remember of hearing Mr. Hem, a few years ago, 
discuss “Plumb, Level and Square” conditions, and 
if these are maintained the results will be of the 
same nature, Plumb, that is, upright; Level, that is, 
dependable; and Square, that is, honest. 

A lying scale is worse than nothing, for you think 
you have a weight when you have not. Therefore if 
a scale does not give you the correct weight, in other 
meres. Te the truth, it is of no real use. Then why 

ave it? 


ADDRESS BY J. A. SCHMITZ 
J. A. Schmitz, editor of the Scale Journal, spoke 
on “The Relation of the Sensibility Reciprocal to 
the amount of Test Weights needed in Testing 
Hopper Scales,’ in part as follows: 


It has been truly stated that a scale’s- accuracy is 
largely dependent upon the skill and equipment of the 
scale inspector into whose care it is placed, and as 
long as proved accuracy is the only accuracy that will 
satisfy the commercial world, it is necessary for us 
to periodically test scales with known weights to 
demonstrate their correctness. This is as true of 
grain weighing hopper scales as of any other type of 
scale, and it is a part of their maintenance, that they 
receive the careful attention of conrpetent inspectors 
who have suitable equipment to demonstrate their 
accuracy, or to bring to light their inefficiencies and 
need for repair and adjustment. By suitable equip- 
ment I have reference to test weights of known quan- 
tity rather than to mechanicians’ tools, and it is the 
relation of the sensibility reciprocal to these test 
weights that I wish to particularly emphasize at 
this time. } 

“The sensibility reciprocal is the added weight re- 
quired to be placed upon the platform to break or 


> 


‘an excessive amount of test weights, 
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turn the beam from a horizontal position in the mid- 
dle of the trig-loop to a position of equilibrium in 
the top of the loop. This may be determined by sub- 
tracting the weight instead of adding it, or by using 
the sliding poises on the beam, if this be done with- 
out jarring the beam.” 

For the purpose of illustration, let us assume that 
the sensibility reciprocal of the scale is 10 pounds, 
and let us all assume that it is possible for a careful 
inspector to recognize a variation in the balance of 
the beam equivalent to % of the S. R. Let the as- 
sumed tolerance be % pound per 1,000 pounds. Then we 
have ¥% of the 10 pounds S.R., which is 2 pounds, the 
amount visible to the inspector; divided by the tol- 
erance, 8 ounces, equal to 4, the number of thousand 

ounds of test weights needed to detect errors equal 
n amount to the tolerance. Now, if the S. R. 
been 20 pounds, instead of 10 pounds, we would re- 
quire 8,000 pounds of test weights to find the same 
error that we can locate with 4,000 pounds of weights 
when the S. R. of the scale is 10 pounds. 

Of course, we can adopt heroic measures and use 
doubling and 
trebling the quantity, and in this way be assured of 
the correctness of the seale, or of the extent of its 
error. However, the labor ot bringing test weights in 
position for use when testing hopper scales is, because 
of their location, a serious problem. Nevertheless, 
the high degree of accuracy demanded of hopper 
scales makes it necessary to prescribe small toler- 
ance, hence, the use of a comparatively small num- 
ber of weights is possible only by alow S. R. This 
brings us to the question of how can we secure and 
maintain a low S. R. in hopper scales. 

In this connection, let us first consider the extent 
of destructive influences on knife edges of hopper 
seales. Hopper scales, as you all know, are for the 
most part located in dry places, and therefore, rust 
is not an important factor in the destruction of knife 
edges, nor do we have, except in a few isolated cases, 
any injury to the knife edges that is due to impact in 
applying or removing the load from the scale. In 
fact, the movement of the knife edges on the bear- 
ings is negligible except in the case of the knife edges 
in the beam, which, in addition to the movement of 
the beam on its fulcrum pivot, also receives consid- 
erable side movement in the process of weighing, and 


_ this latter movement has a very detrimental effect, 


especially on the knife edge of the fulcrum pivot, 
and in by far the largest number of cases, it is the 
wear of the knife edge of this pivot that causes the 
S. R. to increase. Consequently, this pivot should 
receive our first consideration. It is by no means an 
exceptional case in which the action of a scale was 
improved 100 per cent and more, by minor repairs to 
the fulerum pivot. These repairs can often be made 
in the field, while in the more extreme cases, the 
beams must be sent to the shop for refitting of pivots. 

Many other excellent papers were read of a 
technical nature, interesting only to scale men. 
The following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas: It has come to the attention of this As- 
sociation that a bill, viz., Senate Bill No. 812, House 
Bill No. 993, has been introduced in the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota abolishing the Department 
of Weights and Measures; and 

Whereas: It seemes inconceivable that at the pres- 
ent time, with the high cost of commodities, a pro- 
gressive and intelligent legislative body should want 
to do away with a sole protection of the public, in 
the quantity they receive, and cater to the short- 
weight artist and crooks. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the National Scale Men’s Association, 
in annual convention assembled, whose members con- 
sist of practical field men, scale builders, scale de- 
signers and engineers, weighmasters, users of scales, 
sealers of weights and measures, that, as a body, 
hourly and daily in touch with the practical public 
need for official supervision of weights and measures, 
it severely condemns as reactionary, ill-advised and 
against all public interest ,the abolition of the De- 
partment of Weights and Measures of the State of 
Minnesota, and strongly advocates and appeals for 
the continuance of this department, with liberal ap- 
propriation to enable the work to be carried on ef- 
fectively. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected: President, 


Cc. A. Briggs, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. 


C.; vice-president, H. K. Glaze, of the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad, Salt Lake City, Utah; secretary- 
treasurer, A. G. Zeibel, Dallas, Texas. New mem- 
bers of Executive Committee, F. H: Schlinkert, 
superintendent scales, Missouri Pacific Railway, 
and J. A. Schmitz, editor the Scale Journal. 


THE ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE 


March 21 and 22 were busy days at St. Louis. At 
that time a conference was held by country ship- 
pers representing 10 state grain dealers associa- 
tions, and another by country millers of Central 
and Western States. 

The grain dealers met to try to arrive at the cost 
of handling wheat at country points. Reports were 
submitted by delegates from each state which 
showed a wide range in cost. The average, if such 
a thing is possible, was about 9 cents per bushel, 
including the terminal charges of approximately 3 
cents. Most of those present thought that it to be 
impossible to fix a flat rate, for any amount that 
was decided upon would be excessive for some 
houses and prohibitory for others. The general 


’ opinion seemed to be that a percentage of the an- 


nual turnover should be the only check, and U. F. 
Clemons, president of the Oklahoma Association, 
thought that 5 per cent on a turnover of less than 
$200,000 and 3 per cent on a larger turnover. Last 
year, you remember, this question came up and 
8 and 2 per cent respectively were decided upon. 
All were agreed that the 8-cent margin allowed last 
year, was, in the majority of cases too low. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


A committee, consisting of Charles B. Riley of 
Indiana and W. E. Culbertson of Illinois, was ap- 
pointed by P. E. Goodrich, who presided, to arrange 
all the data that was presented, so that it could be 
presented in concrete form to the agency which 
will be appointed by President Wilson to admin- 
ister the Wheat Guarantee Act. 

In the meantime, at the millers’ meeting, the 
following resolutions were adopted to be presented 
for consideration at the meeting of the delegates 
and directors of the Millers National Federation at 
Chicago on April 10: 

That a committee of nine be appointed to protect 
our interests under the wheat guaranty law. 

We recommend that the price on wheat to the pro- 
ducer be made on a progressive basis of 1 cent per 
bushel, to be added to the guaranty price as a stor- 


age charge, for each month from July 1, 1919, to and 
including January 31, 1920. 


We recommend that all facilities for the handling 
and storage of grain be employed as near the point of 
production of supply as possible, in order that the 
grain may be conserved at the point of origin as 
long as possible for supplying the local demand first. 

We recommend that the agency of control promul- 
gate its rules and regulations in sufficient time to 
protect any holder of wheat from the 1918 and 1919 
crops, which may move prior to July 1, 1919. 

The millers shall have the privilege of leasing to 
the Federal agency such portion of his storage capac- 
ity as he may indicate under the same terms and con- 
ditions as are accorded to grain dealers for similar 
service. And the miller shall, at his pleasure, be 
privileged to buy from said agency any portion of 
such wheat held in storage for the agency, and on 
the basis of the then prevailing basic price, and the 
agency shall pay to said miller all acerued charges 
to date of delivery by said agency of such wheat. 

A committee from the grain dealers, consisting 
of Lee G. Metcalf of Illinois, J. B. McClure of Kan- 
sas, C. E. Groce of Ohio, H. H. Deam of Indiana, 
and Robert Ryon of Michigan, was appointed to 
confer with the millers. This committee received 
the above resolutions and presented them to the 
grain dealers for consideration. Some changes 
were recommended. Two cents a month was 
thought not too much for carrying wheat; and the 
word “abnormal,” as used in Sec. 3 of the Wheat 
Guarantee Act should be interpreted to mean any 
decline in the price of wheat. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for the month of March: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce. 


7——Receipts——_, ara ments——, 
1919 1918 1919 : 1918 

Wheat, bus.. 1,467,812 218,257 1,605,742 452,197 
Corn, busi.... $13,721 688,966 196,244 63,268 
Oats, bus.... 1,133,216 1,147,685 963,167 382, 338 
Barley, bus.. 496,898 9, PDS USO) oF. eialate tl 
Rye, buses: .. 1,005,634 293,449 890,674 438,146 
Hay, tons.... 3,959 11,959 1,450 8,457 
Flour, bbls... 276,421 535,687 259,340 330,090 


CHICAGO—Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


Gin tae e Sp peas tte 
1 


919 1918 1919 8 

Wheat, bus.. 1,231,000 539,000 1,760,000 206,000 
Corn, bus.... 3,824,000 14,045,000 1,572,000 4,964,000 
Oats, bus.... 3,719,000 9,699,000 5,403,000 5,934,000 
Barley, bus.. 3,448,000 2,245,000 1,163,000 971,000 
Rye, bus... 1,017,000 482,000 1,621,000 201,000 
Timothy Seed, 

RIS ei tiaras 2,985,000 2,554,000 3,621,000 5,160,000 
Clover Seed, 

fe eee 1,175,000 797,000 1,109,000 1,116,000 
Other Grass 

Seed, lbs... 2,670,000 3,567,000 1,496,000 1,817,000 
Flax Seed 

DUG asus 52,000 PRONG. 5 coats oo ase 3,000 
Broom Corn 

RISE Nace wnt cate 1,557,000 2,723,000 1,519,000 944,000 
Hay, tons.... 20.351 38,891 4,253 10,344 
Flour, bbls... 648,000 1,003,000 440,000 1,086,000 


CINCINNATI—Reported by D. J. Schuh, executive 
secretary of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange. 
r——Receipts——_,  _-——Shipments——, 


1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat. bus.. Re DOOh Stan nae SEOREG: Ve. de'P vei 
Corn, “BUSi. ws LS900) ax. os. SR 9000 Via.» So iowa 
Dire -tees 2. - $80,400 *. nc). sone TOD OO es cma ma 
Rye. bus..... SRM AMM DG Edel os Raiden Pa Klee pe 
Rarley, bus.. BD OGiie Gees ante a0 tare ei niea ee © Uicp bie, o'b%0 
Ear Corn, bus. aE A and Pee 
Feeed — All 

Kinds. tons RUD rere Rtatitn a TS ecvie'n ean a dele s At 
Hay, tons.... CU TE a ae AeA ear epee 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade. 
Se tae ig POP -— Shipments——, 
919 1918 1 1918 


Wheat. bus.. "6 529 191,316 1,702,831 314,377 
ey aS: i er See ae 3,435 
Oats, bus.... 10,955 6 BE) os 5 ai ve 30,263 
Rarley, bus.. 22,420 147,545 44,582 32,743 
Rye, bus..... 164,162 BORER, ox aes o's 30,262 
Flax Seed 

raid a8 on» 111,377 58,838 49,819 47,657 
Flour Produc- 

tion, bbls.. 56,985 79,750 56,820 88,960 


753 


CLEVELAND—Reported by F. H. Baer, traffic com- 
missioner of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Cee eee aT — Shipments——, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat, bus.. 36,747 30,348 3,972 21,595 
Corn, bus....' 126,692 270,227 75,398 121,121 
Oats, bus.... 313,853 355,836 130,246 148,872 
Barley, bus.. 36 2-803. . wehdvlettem cuapet ne 
RUVO. DUS sare ai 6) with hace 8.560 6) 5.0 ctnaeee 2,971 
Hay; tons.... 1,411 1,606 ioeentoue 2 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade. 
ts———, SAE pe gh aE 


1918 191 1918 
Wheat, bus 66,250 93,750 wut dae 
Corn, bus 3,020,000 585,000 518,750 
Oats, bus 1,882,800 331,200 477,000 
Rye, bus te 52,500 10,000 6,250 
iay S GArs a .i WS Sig oie. a Saractvay paren chore ee 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. 
tary of the Board of Trade. 
Oe Receipts——_, 


D. Bigelow, secre- 


(Sm a ett Fi. 


919 1918 

Wheat, bus.. © 994,950 648,000 4, O48, $50 785 ,750 
Corn, bus.... 1,283,750 6,633,750 1,228'750 4,630,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,395,700 1,518,100 1,194,000 702,000 
Barley bus.. 96,000 210,000 170,300 49,400 
Rye, bus..... 48,400 93,500 506,000 $2,500 
Flax Seed 

DUA Sor aaeetee 1,000 2,000 1,000 4,000 
Hay, tons’s.%. 30,792 48,564 9,636 28,932 
Flour,. bbls... 31,850 60,450 241,000 156,975 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by H. J. Craig, statisti- 
cian of the Chamber of Commerce. _ 


——— Receipts—_, 7 phipmente 


919 1918 919 1918 

Wheat, bus.. 8,404,830 3,251,840 4,588,590 976,140 
Corn, bus.,... 852,130 3,212,330 502,320 2,089,910 
Oats, bus.... 1,822,850 6,655,770 1,523,610 6,004,220 
Barley, bus.. 5,571,330 4,755,900 3,661,460 2,822,620 
Rye, bus..... 3,019,780 1,095,250 292,210 734,850 
Flax Seed, 

PIS fe Feces 828,620 527,040 277,930 68,250 
Hay, tons:.,.+). 2,305 6,352 1,19 1,848 
Flour, bbls. 144,180 57,395 1,459,055 1,275,463 


NEW YORK crTy—Reported by H. Heinzer, Statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange. 


7——_-Receipts——_, poet Smartbase 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat: bus.4;621,000-".. As.aee 1,821,227 
Corn, bus.... SOUAGO. | vrsdieic.cuatere 10,045 
COALS DUS ee hee, | igsneciareis 1,026,787 
Barley. Dust <822;878 a cae ne « 991,778 
Rye; DUS! ste TEGO t Den wr ate dw erate 2,184,321 
PeeOuny Seed, 
Tee Rae carePle “ag sw etate eaee B.020. as ccsitetane 
Clover. Seed, as 
Sister conerels BiOb Bute ooreretotaare DOGO Wes elem 
Flax Seed, 
USE me haves TGCD ae «atti p scien) bs debate Etat as des fp fal tito 
Hay, tons.... TPR TT Ss Oleereks: e¥aiet esate NOPS ORIN. scsre ed 
MOU sD DLSemi ee OO, GAB a oss iets SOE BS 400). G nc pete< 


OMAHA—Reported by F. P. 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
r7— Receipts——_, 


Manchester, secretary 


7——Shipments——, 


i372 338,200 a 099,200 553.200 
Wheat, bus.. 427,200 35,20 f 5 3; 
Corn, bus.... 2,109,800 8,433,600 2,038,400 6,545,000 
Oats; DUS as. 1,826,000 2,416,000 1,998,000 1,808,000 
Barley, bus.. 441,000 300,600 230,400 135,000 
Rye; bus.i... 139,700 270,100 83,600 99,000 
PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary 
of the Board of eee he Stigmndata 
r——Receipts——_,_ -——-£ ments——, 
1919 R 1918 191 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 40,800 111,100 40,800 37,200 
Corn, bus.... 920,350 4,345,225 859,450 3,230,150 
Oats, bus.... 526,100 2,276,300 57,300 2,328,310 
Barley, bus. 196,000 135,800 58,200 75,600 
Rye, prises 3,600 31,200 7,200 21,600 
Mill Feed, bus 2,540 11,380 4,650 20,612 
Seeds, Ibs.... 30,000 210,000 $0,000° wie eees 
Broom Clo rn; 
thee Oe iret Mis Wa rae 180,000 45,000 30,000 
Ve COTS 5 seis 1,640 6,390. 220 1,101 
Flour, bbls... 331,100 174,500 304,505 174,384 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by A. B. Clemmer, sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange: 


919 1918 191% 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 3,496,281 406,615 3,914,182 157,968 
Corn, bus.... 168,229 431,447 78,612 123,120 
Oats, bus.... 472,532 1,012,861 521,811 108,411 
Barley, bus.. 258,750 96,104 202,895 321,823 
Rye, bus..... 1,299,905 106,744 1,096,501 ........ 
Flour, bbls. 200,570 323,996 141,714 cccvcess 


PORTLAND, MAINE—Reported by Geo. F. Feeney, 
traffie manager of the Chamber of Commerce: 
r-—Receipts——_, - ->——Shipments——_,, 


919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 3,384,750 3,397,921 4,050,063 4,474,894 
BOBO S SS DUE 4 ce wie viele ois Ge aa a 146,680 
Byer DUS tens. ole feleaiase 5 ae 8,427 37,399 


sT. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary of 


the Merchants’ clam pee Oe isiteeniaete 
m—Receipts——, -—+ 
1919 4 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat, bus.. 1,059,629 739,263 772,260 629,160 
Corn, bus.... 1,666,325 . 5,102,460 738,730 3,654,390 
Oats, bus.... 2,828,000 4,790,000 2,008,720 2,971,896 
Barley, bus.. 75,200 190,580 25,550 161,620 
Rye, bus..... 18,718 $8,082 720 34,700 
Hay, tons.... 12,250 32,064 7,465 17,445 
Flour, bbls... 249,120 274,150 265,000 411,110 

SAN FPRANCISCO— Reported by W. B. Downes, 


statistician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Shipments——, 
1919 1918 


r—— Receipts——_, 


1919 1918 


Wheat. ctls.. 


CGF OPUS. aes GA BOTS chedcsdas | svedere® Sasdnace 
Oats “bbe. 6. 15,247 « seccewes crnereme ‘evendase 
Barley, bus.. 221,272 ....-2++ «senvceee cevverce 
Hye, Baus. se) TERT vr cide e castecce, osetenes 
Hay, tons.... 6,188 ..n660e- seveenne sesvtene 
Fiour, Bhle...  LOT,ATD .nnnvss sccevone eenenees 
TOLEDO—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 
———Receipts——_.  _-——-Shipments——, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 123,900 69,600 64,200 307,900 
Corn, bus.... 104,500 634,800 79,340 156,500 
Oats, bus.... 394,500 493,600 554,690 299,700 
Barley, bus.. 29,500 209,700 LB.810. . cnenzen 
Rvye, bus..... 52,800 35,500 72,790 16,500 
Timothy Seed, 
eae ee eS 13,780 16,199 20,237 5,817 


5,676 15,424 11,234 
1,911 3,061 1,258 
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CANADA 


G. H. Boursier of Montreal has sold his grain 
and feed business there. : 

Houle & Robitaille have been registered to deal 
in grain at Montreal, Que. 

Plans are in progress for the erection of a $7,000 
elevator at Red Deer, Alta., for H. F. Kenny. 

Plans are being prepared and bids will be called 
soon for the erection of a concrete addition to the 
elevator of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Hleva- 
tor Company, Current River. 


EASTERN 

‘Capitalized at $50,000 the Hess-Goodwin Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Belle Plain, N. J. 
The Belle Plain firm will handle grain, hay, etc. 

The W. & M. Grain & Feed Company, Inc., has 
been organized at Glen Head, Nassau ‘County, N. Y., 
capitalized at $5,000. J. Harris, H. Milk and P. 
Freedman are interested. 

A warehouse and elevator is to be ‘built at 
Starkey or Glenora, N. Y., for the Starkey Farmers 
Co-operative Association. It is capitalized with 
stock of $30,000. 

The Park & Pollard Company, Inc., a Massachu- 
setts concern has been incorporated in the state of 
New York capitalized at $100,000. J. Kam of Buf- 
falo is to be its representative. 


The capital stock of the Farmersville Station (N. 
Y.) Co-operative Hlevator Company which was re- 
cently organized there is $45,000. The company 
will handle grain, seeds, feed, etc. 


J. L. Payette, D. M. Payette and J. Payette have 
incorporated at Cohoes, N. Y., as Joseph L. Payette 
& Co. The firm will deal in grain, feed and flour 
and is capitalized with stock of $8,000. 


Henry Greenstein and others have incorporated 
at Bridgeport, Conn., as the Seaboard Trading ‘Com- 
pany. The firm will handle grain, feed, flour, etc., 
and is capitalized with stock of $20,000. 

The P. Schwartz Company, grain and feed deal- 
ers, has purchased the grain and feed business of 
the Arnold Rudd Company at New London, Conn. 
The firm has also purchased the Armstrong Build- 
ing there. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by the Hs- 
sex Grain & Feed Company of Bloomfield, N. J. 
The company will conduct a wholesale and retail 
ware and feed business and is capitalized at $50,- 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


EK. J. Nordmeyer is building a new elevator at 
McAllen, Texas. 


A new office, store room and coal sheds are to 
be built to the elevator of the Farmers Elevator 
Company at Drummond, Okla. 

A new elevator of 15,000 bushels’ capacity is to 
be built at Cherokee, Okla., for the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company of Burlington, Okla, 

The Waco Mill & Elevator Company of Clifton, 
Texas, has let the contract to the Burrell Engi- 
neering & Construction Company for a grain ele- 
vator of 60,000: bushels. 

The Corsicana Roller Mills of Corsicana, Texas, 
has changed its name to the Corsicana Mill & Grain 
Company and has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $30,000. 

E, W. Wyatt has resumed his old brokerage busi- 
ness handling grain, hay and feed products, at 
Memphis, Tenn. He has for some time been with 
Jno. Wade & Sons of Memphis. 


Another grain dump and more bin room is being 
added to the elevator of H. B. Campbell of Welch, 
Okla. This will provide facilities for handling an 
additional 35,000 bushels of grain yearly. 


Incorporation papers have been filed at Nava- 
sota, Texas, as the Grimes County Grain Company 
by the following: J. E. Josey, R. C. Muller and 
A. R. Goodman. Its capital stock is $6,000. 

An 85,000-bushel grain elevator is to be con- 
structed at Bacon, Ga., for the Modern Flour Mills 
of which E. T. Flanders is manager. The Wolf 
Company received the contract for equipment. 

Farmers around Mangum, Okla., have organized 
for the purpose of building a grain elevator there. 
They have capitalized with stock of $25,000. The 
elevator which they will build will be practically 
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fireproof and will have a capacity of 10,000 bush- 
els. Bids for the elevator construction open July 1. 

Mr. Thorp has purchased from D. K. Sterrett the 
latter’s elevator located at Ryan, Okla. 


An elevator at Hitchcock, Okla., has been taken 
over by the Geary Milling & Hlevator Company. 

The contract has been let by the Dilworth Hle- 
vator Company of Dilworth, Okla., for a new ele- 
vator. 


The Kell Milling Company of Chillicothe, Texas, 
will move steel tanks storage units to site adjoin- 
ing its mill. 

The business of the Panhandle Grain & Hlevator 
Company at Lockney, Texas, has been taken over 
by the Floco Grain & Hlevator Company. The 
name has been changed to that of the Floyd County 
Grain & Elevator Company of Lockney and Aken. 


Capitalized with stock of $150,000, the Sunny 
South Grain Company was incorporated at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., to engage in a general grain business, 
sell fertilizer, real estate and to operate a mill. 
J. E. Redus, T. J. Kidd, J. M. Kidd are the principal 
stockholders. 


J. R. Ballard of Royse City and J. F. Anson of 
Abilene are negotiating with the Board of City 
Development of Sweet Water, Texas, for the con- 
struction at the latter place of a flour mill and ele- 
vator. The elevator will make a specialty of han- 
dling maize, feterita and other small grains. 


THE DAKOTAS 
The Regent, N. D., elevator of the Hmpire Ele- 
vator Company of Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
rebuilt. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Fessenden, N. D., has let the contract for a new 
elevator. 


A modern grain elevator is to be constructed at 
Kelso, N. D., for the Kelso Equity Elevator & Trad- 
ing ‘Company. 

The South Dakota Grain Company’s elevator at 
Parkston, S. D., has been purchased by the Farmers 
Elevator Company. 


The Hannah Grain & Supply Company has pur- 
chased the Hannah, N. D., elevator of the Amenia 
Elevator Company. 


Application has been made by the stockholders 
for the dissolution of the Pingree Grain & Supply 
Company of Pingree, N. D. 


The Farmers Co-operative Company has taken 
over the Clementsville, N. D., elevator of the Win- 
ter-Truesdale-Ames Company. 


The Amenia Elevator Company has disposed of 
its Karnak, N. D., elevator establishment to the 
Karnak Grain & Fuel Company. 

The O. J. Aaker Elevator at Flandreau, S. D., 
has been purchased by Wm. Duncan and Elton 
Perley. Possession was given.on June 1. 


Elevators located at Buchanan, Wimbledon and 
Duropt (no p. o.), N. D., have been purchased by 
the Equity Co-operative Exchange of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Farmers at Brown’s Siding, N. D., have formed 
a company, to be known as the Equity Co-opera- 
tive Exchange, to build or -buy a grain elevator 
there. 


Henry F. Harris, C. M. Price and BE. L. McNeill 
have incorporated at Spottswood (Tulare p. o.), S. 
D., as the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany. Its capital stock is $25,000. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Montrose, S. D., have 
formed a co-operative company capitalized at $100,- 
000. The company will establish a lumber yard 
there and will also conduct a grain elevator. 


The elevator and lumber business at Pembina, 
N. D., owned by the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Company has been purchased by the recently or- 
ganized St. Vincent Elevator Company, a farmers’ 
company. 

The present elevator building at Wyndmere, N. 
D., operated by the Equity Elevator Company is 
to be torn down and rebuilt this spring. The new 
plant will be of modern construction and have a 
eapacity of 40,000 bushels. 

A Mr. Mullaney of Sioux City, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the Slagle Elevator at Beresford, S. D. The 
Slagle Lumber Company has been for some time 
conducting a grain and lumber business but now is 
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withdrawing from the grain business in all the 
towns in which it is located. 


A farmers implement and elevator company is 
being organized to operate at Dogden, N. D. 


The elevator of Coffey & Carlson at Clear Lake, 


'S. D., has been sold by them to P. HE. Tall & Son. 


T. W. Roberts has purchased the elevator and 
grain business at Yankton, S. D., from Henry De- 
Camp. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Pierre, S. D., has been succeeded by the Farmers 
Union Grain Company. C. F. Corkell will be in 


charge of the plant until the new owners take pos- 


session on May 1, 


INDIANA 


The Hinshaw Elevator-Company’s plant at Nora, 
Ind., has been taken over by P. W. McComas. 

The Tyner Grain Company at Westport, Ind., has 
been dissolved by its owners. 


A final certificate of dissolution has been filed by 
the Wolcottville Elevator Company at Albion, Ind. 


Farmers around Centerville, Ind., are interested 
jn the establishment of a co-operative elevator 
there. 

Farmers around Twelve Mile, Ind., have pur- 
chased the Goodrich Elevator there; consideration 
was $10,000. 

The Lapaz Grain Company has been incorpor- 
ated, capitalized with stock amounting to $10,000, 
at Lapaz, Ind. : 

A farmers’ elevator company is to be organized 
at Uniondale, Ind., to either buy a plant or build 
a new one there. 

The Kokomo, Ind., elevator of the late C. M. 
Barlow has been sold to Edwin Haak. The con- 
sideration was $11,500. 


A new sales room is to be built at Churubusco, tr 


Ind., for the Gandy Grain Company. The company 
is to install a seed store. 


G. H. Anderson is overhauling his grain elevator 


and mill at Seymour, Ind. He is adding 5,000: bush- 


els to his wheat storage capacity. 

Attempts are being made to interest the farm- 
ers of the vicinity of Garrett, Ind., in the organiza- 
tion of a co-operative elevator company. 


The elevator of W. B. Foresman at Talbot, Ind., 
has been purchased by the Farmers Grain Com- 
pany. ‘Consideration amounted to $23,000. 

The co-operative society of Bryant, Ind., is con- 
structing a grain elevator there. Will Knepper will 
be in charge of the plant after construction is com- 
pleted. 


The Farmers Hlevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Butler Ind., capitalized with stock 
of $25,000. C. H. Grube, L. W. Kinsey and others 
are interested. 

A company in which W. A. Morehead and Mel- 
vin Cain are interested is being formed at Marion, 
Ind., for the purpose of conducting a grain elevator 
there on the co-operative’ basis. 


The Monroe County Farmers Grain Company 
has been granted a charter at Bloomfield, Ind., for 


the purpose of conducting a grain elevator there ~ 


on a co-operative basis. 


Lewis D. Kinnard, Lee Rider, Olive Haines, Aus- 
tin W. McCallister are the incorporators of the 
Pendleton Elevator Company of Pendleton, Ind. 
its capital stock amounts to $30.000. 

M. P. Hill, H. C. Richardson, Nicholas Goller, 
Albert Gudeman and S. L. Herring have incorpo- 
rated at Franceville, Ind., as the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Company. Its capital stock is $50,000. 

Capitalized with stock of $18,000 the Mexico Ele- 
vator & Livestock Company has been incorporated 


at Mexico, Ind., by Chas. Bond, LeRoy Graft, Wal- 


ter S. Bond, D. S. Hood and Frank Fisher. 


A movement is being organized by EH. G. MeCol- 
lum, secretary of the Farmers Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Indiana, to build four or five large grain 
elevators in Delaware County, Indiana, during the 
next couple of months. The plants will cost be- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000. 


With the purpose of building and conducting a , 


grain elevator at Carmel, Ind., farmers of that 
vicinity have organized the Farmers Co-operative 
Association and capitalized it at $50,000. Wilmer 
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Stanley, Albert Kinzer, Jesse Johnson, A. V. Al 
mond, Luther Cravens, Robert Collins and C. F. 
Roberts are the directors of the new organization. 

The Marshall Farmers Elevator Company has’ 
been incorporated at Marshall, Ind., capitalized at 
$25,000. The incorporators are: Edward Hobson, 
Andrew Robbins, Henry Butter, T. Teague and 
Thomas Garland. 


The plant of the Blish Milling Company at Sey- 
mour, Ind., is being improved, and additional ele- 
vator storage installed; capacity, 25,000 bushels. 
The total capacity is 400,000 bushels in addition to 
outside capacity of 200,000 bushels. 

The Farmers Co-operative Company has been in- 
corporated at Shideler, Ind., capitalized at $40,000. 
S. M. Peterson, Wm. E. Gumpp, Henry J. Williams 
and T. G. Gibson are interested in the company 
which will conduct grain elevators. 


Farmers and citizens around Vanburen, Ind., have 
organized the Farmers Equity Exchange and are 
going to build and operate a grain elevator there. 
Dale Strickler, Chas. Nelson, Clinton Cramer, L. C. 
Doyle and L. Y. Hydorn are interested. 

The Onward Elevator Company has contracted 
with the Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 


“pany for a concrete elevator and corn sheller house 


at Onward, Ind. The plant will be a capacity of 
12,000 bushels. It will be equipped with an electric 
drier. 

(Capitalized with stock amounting to $50,000 the 
Farmers Co-operative Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Sheridan, Ind., for the purpose of con- 
ducting grain elevators. Wm. E. Wilson, Elmer 
E. Teter, C. P. Coleman, Spencer Ogle and W. H. 


Stahl are interested. 


Farmers of Adamsboro (r. f. d. Logansport), Ind., 
have contracted with Ballinger & McAllister, con- 
tractors located at Bloomington, Ill., for a new 10,- 
000-bushel concrete elevator. They recently incor- 
porated as the Adamsboro Elevator Company. At- 
wood Campbell, A. C. Flory, Wm. B. Moore, Chas. 
Douglas and S. Kline are interested. The company 
is capitalized at $20,000. 


IOWA 

The Breda Grain ‘Company is succeeded in its 
business at Breda, Iowa, by the Meyer Bros. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Lemars, Iowa, have 
purchased the elevator there from the Hokanson 
Elevator Company. 

A modern fireproof elevator costing $15,000 is to 
be built at Belmond, Iowa, for the Farmers Co-op- 
erative Elevator Company. 

Wm. E. Sheldon, Frank Mellinger and John Y. 
Whiteman have organized a company at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and will erect an elevator at once. 

The Farmers Grain & Coal Company’s elevator, 
coal sheds, office, etc., at Jamaica, Iowa, has been 
taken over by Leo Garland and Verne Towne. 


Mickelwaite & Young Company of Macedonia, 
Iowa, are to install in their plant a new “Trapp” 
Dump manufactured by the Trapp-Gohr-Donovan 
Company. 

The Hazleton Farmers Co-operative Commission 
Company of Hazleton, Iowa, has purchased the ele- 
vator of the Hazleton-Grain Company. Possession 
was given on April 1. 

The grain firm of R. A. Frazier & Sons has sold 
its Palmer, Iowa, branch to local parties. The Pal- 
mer business was formerly conducted by Mr. Fra- 
zier’s son who died recently. 


Farmers of Hardin and Grundy Counties have 
formed an organization with the purpose of either 
building a new grain elevator at Conrad, Iowa, or 
buying one already erected there. 

The Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany has closed a contract with the Flanley Grain 
Company for a 150,000-bushel concrete elevator to 
be constructed at Sioux City, Iowa. 

Walker & Peebler, grain dealers located at Ba- 
tavia, Iowa, have made plans for the erection of a 
new office building. Scales for weighing heavy 
trucks, etc., are to be installed also. 

The order has been placed by the Quaker Oats 
Company of Fort Dodge, Iowa, for three dumps, 
made by the Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Company for 
installation in three of its elevators. 

The elevator of the Rothschild Grain Company 
at Massena, Iowa, has been sold to farmers of that 
neighborhood who have incorporated under the 
name of the Massena Grain Company. 

A 200,000-bushel extra storage and head house 
is to be built at Leeds, Iowa, for the Mystic Mill- 
ing Company. The Burrell Engineering & Con- 
struction Company has the contract. 

The Replogle Company of Red Oak, Iowa, has 
purchased from the Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Company 
of Omaha, Neb., a “Trapp” Auto Truck Dump and 
will install same in the very near future. 

A strictly fireproof elevator is to be built on the 
site of its old elevator at Essex, lowa, for the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Exchange of that city. It will 
have a capacity of 40,000 bushels with hourly han- 
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dling capacity of 2,000 bushels. The plant will be 
built of hollow blocks and reinforced with steel, 
costing in the neighborhood of $18,000. 

The Early Grain Company of Early, Iowa, has 
purchased a new “Trapp” Auto Truck Dump and 
will install same in the near future. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Holstein, Iowa, is to be equipped with two 
truck dumps and two wagon dumps furnished by 
the Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Compony of Omaha, Neb. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Grinnell, 
Iowa, has purchased a building which it will re- 
model into an office building. It will also install 
its scales in the building after remodeling is com- 
pleted. 

The Legrand Grain & Stock Company has been 
incorporated at Legrand, Iowa, by farmers of that 
town. The firm proposes to purchase the grain ele- 
vator and business of B. L. ‘Cook. The authorized 
capital stock of the firm is $25,000. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


A new grain office will be established at 
Hastings, Mich., for T. W. Jones. 


A farmers elevator company has purchased the 
elevator of Stryker & Son at Huron, Ohio. 


The capital stock of the Vanlue Grain & Supply 
Company at Vanlue, Ohio, has been increased from 
$25,000 to $75,000. 

The capital stock of the Perrysburg Grain & Seed 
Company of Perrysburg, Ohio, has been increased 
from $40,000 to $100,000. 

The Condit Farmers Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany is interested in the erection of a new grain 
elevator at Sunbury, Ohio. 

Two elevators, a coal yard, implement, hardware 
and grocery store at Cedarville, Ohio, have been 
taken over by Milton Yoder. 

Plans have been completed by the Firelands Ele- 
yator Company of Norwalk, Ohio, for the construc- 
tion of a grain elevator at Norwalk. 

The Hartland Farmers Exchange has been in- 
corporated at Hartland (r. f. d. New London), Ohio, 
and will handle grain, feed, coal, hay, etc. 

Possibly a grain shipping association to be con- 
ducted on the co-operative basis will be organized 
at Homer, Mich., by the farmers residing in that 
vicinity. 

The Royce & Coon Grain ‘Company has disposed 
of its elevators at Dunbridge, Dowling and Sugar 
Ridge, Ohio, to the Sugar Ridge Grain Company of 
the latter town. 

Farmers of Linden, Mich., have plans under way 
for the organization of a co-operative elevator com- 
pany there. If plans materialize they will buy the 
Stiles Elevator, 

The McLaren Elevator at Charlotte, Mich., upon 
which the Square Deal Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany held an option, has been purchased by the 
Square Deal firm. 

Ground has been purchased by the Crestline 
Farmers Equity Union Exchange at Crestline, Ohio, 
upon which it will erect a modern elevator of 32,500 
bushels capacity. 

Harry Hayes has sold his half interest in T. G. 
Powers & Co., at Urbana, Ohio, to his partner. 
Mr. Powers will conduct the business; Mr. Hayes 
will remain with the firm. 

G. A. Livensperger, C. E. Long, R. H. Lee, Paul 
P. Elliott and M. J. Gahoon have filed incorporation 
papers at Seville, Ohio, as the Seville Elevator 
Company. Its capital stock is $20,000. 

G. F. Wistner has sold his interest in the grain 
firm of Wistner & Richey at Van Wert, Ohio, to T. 
Felger of Middlepoint. Mr. Felger is manager of 
the Middlepoint Equity Exchange Company. 

The Manuel Wilson feed mill and elevator at 
Caledonia, Mich., has been taken over by the Cale- 
donia Farmers Elevator Company which was re- 
cently organized. The purchase price was reported 
to be $30,000. 

T. H. Fraka, B. K. Grover, J. J. Born, Elmer Har- 
mon, T. E. Goodin and J. A. Williams are the or- 
ganizers of the Delta Farmers Co-operative Grain 
& Supply Company of Delta, Ohio, the capital stock 
of which is $40,000. 

The Fayette Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Fayette, Ohio, capitalized with stock 
of $25,000. The organizers of the firm are: G. K. 
Acker, I. A. Griffin, L. E. Connell, E. A. Belding, 
W. W. Spring and Daniel Myer. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by C. 
R. Irwin, John McFarlin, Wilbur Hoyt, C. C. Har- 
vey and C. J. Hoyt as the North Fairfield Farmers 
Elevator Company of North Fairfield, Ohio. Its 
capital stock amounts to $25,000. 

Negotiations were recently completed between 
L. C. Titus and Reece Calvert whereby the former 
gained possession of the Selma, Ohio, branch for- 
merly owned by Mr. Calvert. Mr. Titus has sold 
his elevator at West Mansfield, Ohio, and will now 
operate the mill at Columbus, Ohio, known as the 


Capital Milling Company of which he is president. 
The plant has a capacity of 700 barrels daily. Mr. 
Kissell is to be in charge of the elevator at Selma 
and John Copeland of South Vienna will succeed 
Mr. Kissell as manager of the elevator located at 
South Solon. 


A charter has been issued the Richards Elevator 
Company which will operate at Willard (r. f. d. 
Steuben), Ohio. A. G. Smith, Jas. B. Taylor, Mil- 
dred M. Rice and Anna T, Diehl are interested in 
ne Ba Dig which has capital stock amounting to 


Incorporation papers have been filed at Lemert, 
Ohio, by S. S. Heft, J. W. Schiefer, Adam Lambert, 
J. W. Olmer and J. A. White as the Lemert Ele- 
vator & Supply Company. Its capital stock is 
$25,000.. The elevator of C. Newton Jurup has been 
bought by the firm. 


The B. F. Turner Elevator at Avery, Ohio, has 
been purchased by the Farmers Grain & Elevator 
Company. Mr. Turner sold another elevator some 
time ago to the co-operative company there. The 
Avery farmers’ company also purchased the Chas. 
Hoffman Elevator at Shinrock, Ohio. 


Geo. W. Roberts, W. H. Baskey, M. Huber, R. G. 
Rogers, Earl 'C. Huss and Jas. A. Smith have incor- 
porated as the Green Creek Elevator Company, 
near Columbus, Ohio, and will conduct a farmers’ 
co-operative elevator. It is the plan of the new 
firm to take over the Sommers Elevator at Green 
Creek. 


‘Farmers of Westville, Ohio, have formed an or- 
ganization and will in all probability purchase the 
W. H. Gordon Elevator and switch at that place. 
Efforts have been made by some of the farmers 
for some time in the past to interest other men 
and capital in the organization of a co-operative 
company. 

The Farmers Co-operative Company of Erlin (r. 
f. d. Fremont), Ohio, has secured possession of the 
Vickery Grain Company’s elevators at Vickery and 
Whitmore, Ohio. The Vickery concern is com- 
posed of J. J. Pearson, Marion Jones and W. E. 
Wolf, and has been in existence for 18 years. Con- 
sideration was $9,000. 


The United States Commission Company of Up- 
per Sandusky, Ohio, has just placed its contract 
with the Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany of Chicago, for a new concrete grain elevator 
of 30,000 ‘bushels’ capacity. It will be equipped 
with an automatic scale, hopper scale, overhead 
dump and Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engine and 
other modern machines. 


The East Auglaize Co-operative Grain Company 
las been incorporated at New Hampshire, Ohio, by 
the farmers in the vicinity of New Hampshire and 
Waynesfield. The firm, it is reported, will build 
new elevators at New Hampshire and Waynes- 
field. James M. Copeland, Stanley Harrod, M. T. 
Shaffer, L. H. Flinn and C. W. Feikert are inter- 
ested. The company is capitalized with stock of 
$60,000. 


The Bryan Farmers Co-operative Grain & Sup- 
ply Company has purchased a site at Bryan, Ohio, 
from the Christman Milling Company upon which 
it will erect a modern grain elevator. The eleva- 
tor and mill of the milling firm burned a few 
months ago but the office building, warehouse and 
coal sheds were not damaged. The contract was 
awarded to the Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Company. 


WESTERN 


Efforts are being made to interest farmers in 
the organization of a company to operate at Gil- 
man, Mont. 

The new elevator of the Toppenish Co-operative 
Elevator Company of Toppenish, Wash., has been 
completed, 

The Oakdale Milling Company has let the con- 
tract for the erection of a 50,000-bushel elevator 
at Riverton, Wyo. 

Farmers around Calipatria, Cal., are interested 
in the establishment of a grain elevator of 100,000 
bushels’ capacity there. 

C. B. Sanger’s grain elevator at Molson, Wash., 
has been purchased by the Tonasket (Wash.) 
Warehouse & Milling Company, 


Plans are under consideration by 
tion of farmers at Pendroy, Mont., 
struction of a grain elevator there. 


Two elevators of 250,000 bushels’ capacity are 
to be erected for the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Company, a Denver, Colo., concern. 

The Miller Elevator at Yuma, Colo., has been 
purchased by M. J. Wagey and Fred Itten. The 
new owners will put it into operation in the near 
future. 


The Northern Grain & Warehouse Company of 
Portland, Ore., and Strauss & Co., of London, Eng- 
land, have consolidated their Atlantic ¢ Gulf busi- 
ness as E. A. Strauss & Co., Inc. E. «4. Strauss of 
London is chairman of the Board; A. “ohn of Port- 
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land, president; J. P. Livingston, San Francisco, 
first vice-president; S. K. Thorpe, London, second 
vice-president; A. H. Hurst, New York, general 
manager. 

W. Schwartzenburg, N. J. Blydenstein and H. J. 
Warner have incorporated at Pendleton, Ore., as 
the Umatilla Flour & Grain Company. 


The contract has been awarded by the Farmers | 
Grain Elevator Company of Columbus, Mont., 
the erection of a bulk grain elevator there. 

A co-operative company is going to erect at 
Brighton, Colo., a new elevator. About $25,000 has 
been subscribed for its erection and operation. 

An elevator will be established at Ault, Colo., 
for the local branch of the Farmers Educational & 
Co-operative Union. Its capital stock is $25,000. 

N. L. Hermansen is interested in the erection of 
a grain and feed house at Ephraim, Utah. He is 
manager of the Hermansen Roller Mills of Gun- 
nison. 


Additional grain storage bins are to be built to 
the plant of the Portland Flouring Mills Company 
at Portland, Ore. The structure will be of mill 
construction. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Roundup, 
Mont., has made plans to become a part of the 
Montana Grain Growers Association. Consolida- 
tion is to take place on May 15. 

The Treasure State Grain Company is going to 
rebuild its elevator at Red Lodge, Mont., which 
burned some time ago. The new plant will be mod- 
ern and larger than the old plant. 

The Montana Grain Growers Association has 
made: plans for the construction of a grain eleva- 
tor at Harlowton, Mont. This will make the 24th 
elevator to be under its control in the state of 
Montana. 

J. F. O’Bryant’s grain and feed business and 
warehouse at Baker, Ore., has been taken over by 
the O’Bryant Grain ‘Company. The capital stock of 
this firm is $50,000. It operates at Haines, North 
Powder and Grand Ronde Valley. The firm will 
also manufacture feed products. 

The grain and feed business of C. W. McFarland 
at Palouse, Wash., has been purchased by A. J. 
Webster and Allan Lamphere who will take pos- 
session on July 1. The deal includes the retail 
business at Palouse and Potlatch and the man- 
agement of the White-Delany Warehouses at 
Palouse, Potlatch, Princeton and Harvard. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


T. G. Smith has disposed of his interest in the 
grain warehouse at Fennimore, Wis., to Carl Michel. 
The plant will now be operated as Parker & Michel. 

The Fredonia Local American Society of Equity 
has purchased from J. W. Schmitt his grain eleva- 
tor ‘at Fredonia, Wis. 

One of the Farmers Hlevator Company’s old ele- 
vator buildings at Kerkhoven, Minn., is to be re- 
placed by a modern building. 

The Cargill Elevator Company’s plant at LeRoy, 
Minn., has been purchased by the Farmers Co- 
operative Grain & Stock Company. Olaf Wast- 
wold is manager. 

A larger flour storehouse than that used at pres- 
ent is to be built at Comfrey, Minn., for the Com- 
frey Farmers Elevator Company. The present store- 
house is to be sold. 


A. F. Spohberg, L. M. Anderson, L. J. Johnson 
and others have incorporated at Otisco, Minn., as 
the Otisco Farmers Elevator Company. Its cap- 
ital stock is $25,000. 

Plans are under consideration by Hdmond Gre- 
goire for the erection of an addition to his eleva- 
tor at Hugo, Minn. If plans materialize he will 
probably install a flour mill there. 

Half interest in the grain and lumber business of 
W. J. Orth at Arena, Wis., has been taken over by 
Roy Salzman. The company will now operate as 
The Arena Lumber & Grain Company. 

The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator & Milling Company at Rockville, Minn., has 
been remodeled and equipped with new machinery. 
The plant was closed down during repairs. 


The grain elevator at Donaldson, Minn., has been 
purchased by A. W. Headrick of Argyle, Minn. Mr. 
Headrick four years ago purchased an elevator at 
Argyle from the National Elevator (Company. 

J. A. Sorum, P. A. Riesberg, B. Docken and others 
have incorporated at Holt, Minn., as the Holt Farm- 
ers Elevator Company. Its capital stock is $10,- 
000. P. A. Riesberg is president of the company. 

Otto Henkel is president; Geo. Kispert, secre- 
tary and Knute Gaasedalen, treasurer of the farm- 
ers’ elevator company which was recently incorpo- 
rated at Nerstrand, Minn. The farmers recently 
purchased two elevators there. 

The Red Wing Malting Company’s elevators at 
Belle Chester (r. f. d. Goodhue), Claybank (r. f. d. 
Goodhue), Goodhue, Welch, White Willow (Good- 
hue p. o.), and Zumbrota, Minn., have been taken 
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over by the Fleischmann Malting Company of Red 
Wing, Minn., together with the malting plant. It 
will be operated in the future as the Fleischmann 
Malting Company, Red Wing Branch. 


C. A. Land, T. V. Sullivan and James B. Sullivan 
have incorporated at St. Paul, Minn., as the Pro- 
ducers Grain Company. This firm will operate with 
the Producers Elevator Company and like the lat- 
ter is capitalized with stock of $50,000. 


The interest of M. N. Altenhofen in the grain and 
feed firm of Altenhofen Bros. at Random Lake, 
Wis., has been sold by him. He has purchased the 
Curran & Schmidt Grain Elevator at Campbells- 
port, Wis., and will take possession of his property 
on May 1. 


The Atlantic Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has renewed its charter which expired in 
November, 1917. The new charter covers a period 
of 30 years and cost the company $525. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $1,000,000. C. M. Case is 
president; H. A. Dew, secretary. 

Four locals of the American Society of Equity 
have purchased the grain elevator and warehouse 
of the Two Rivers Mercantile Company at Two 
Rivers, Wis.; possession to be given on June 1. 
The societies interested are: The Two Rivers 
Equity, Lake Shore Equity, Two (Creeks Equity 
and Hastwin Hquity. Price paid for plant $14,000, 

The Arndt Bros.’ new grain elevator at Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., has been put into operation. The com- 
pany was organized in 1902 by R. W. and Wm. 
Arndt. It was then the successor to the firm which 
in 1845 was formed by Beckman Cole and which 
conducted a milling business there» The present 
firm handles grain, flour, feed, seeds, both whole- 
sale and retail. 


ILLINOIS 
The McGirr Elevator at De Kalb, IIL, 
torn down. 


The elevator of Abrams & Williams at Bethany, 
Ill., is to be rebuilt. 

The Hall Grain Company has completed its new 
building at Sandoval, Ill. 

The Farmers Hlevator Company was recently in- 
corporated at Covell, Ill. 2 

The farmers around Canton, Ill., are organizing 
as a grain elevator company. 

The elevator of the Farmers Hlevator Company 
at Sadorus, Ill., has been remodeled. 

The Halliday Elevator Company will soon have 
offices in the Ohio Building at Cairo, Ill. 


The capital stock of the Farmers Grain & Coal 
Company at Mason City, Ill., has been increased 
from $30,000 to $42,500. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Green River, Ill., have 
completed plans for the erection and operation of a 
grain elevator at that town. 

The Paul Kuhn Elevator at Chesterville, Ill., has 
been purchased by Davis & Campbell. They now 
own both the elevators there. 


The elevator of Bonges & Hatton at Cedar Point, 
Ill, has been purchased by the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Grain & Supply Company. 

The old elevator of Abrams & Williams at Beth- 
any, Ill., is being dismantled and will be torn down. 
It will be replaced by a new one. 


Farmers around Waggoner, Ill., are contemplat- 
ing the erection of a grain elevator there to be con- 
ducted on the co-operative basis. 

Carlos and C. W. Wheatly have bought P. W. 
Poorman’s elevator at Humboldt, Ill., and will ope- 
rate as the Wheatly Grain Company. 


The charter of the Hofstetter-Carls Lumber & 
Grain Company at Virginia, Ill, has been sur- 
rendered and the corporation dissolved. 

A 75,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at Ed- 
wardsville, Ill, for a company of which Andrew 
Hawkins is president; Wm. Waters, secretary. 


The Standard Grain Elevator Company, an IIli- 
nois corporation, which has also been operating in 
the state of Indiana, has withdrawn from the lat- 
ter state. 


The charter of the Melvin Farmers Grain Com- 
pany operating at Melvin, Ill., has been amended 
increasing the capital stock of the firm from $15,000 
to $30,000. 


The Farmers Grain Company has purchased the 
elevator at Daum (r. f. d. Carrollton), Ill., from the 
Adyance Mill & Elevator Company for the con- 
sideration of $1,000. 


For the purpose of dealing in grain and building 
materials the Bradfordton Co-operative Association 
was issued a license at Bradfordton, Ill. The capi- 
tal stock is $15,000. Organizers are: John P. 
Moore, William Koke, M. A. Cooper, John I. Gard- 
ner and N. D. Springler. 

The stockholders of the Farmersville (Ill.) Co- 
operative Hlevator Company which has been li- 
censed by the secretary of state have elected the 
following directors: Chester Yard, president; Fred 
Rovey, vice-president; Ralph Rowland, secretary; 
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Frank Convery, assistant secretary; M. D. Stead, 
treasurer. A concrete elevator is to be built to 
handle the present crop. 

* A new concrete elevator is to be built at Pleasant 
Plains, [ll., for the Farmers Elevator Company re- 
placing the plant which burned recently with.a loss 
cf $25,000 to the firm. 

Incorporation papers have been filed by L. S. 
Fowler, John Sharp, J. B. Mantle and Robert Clark 
as the Penfield Grain & Coal Company of Penfield, 
lil. Its capital stock is $20,000. 


Gerald Snyder, A. M. Baltimore and T. E. Kelly 
have filed incorporation papers at Lafayette, IIl1., 
as the Lafayette Co-operative Hlevator Company. 
Its capital stock amounts to $20,000. 

The Holcombe Dutton Lumber Company of Hs- 
mond, Ill., is remodeling its workhouse and bins. 
The Burrell Engineering & Construction Company 
of Chicago had the contract for the work. 

Godfrey, Ill, farmers are promoting the erection 
of a 75,000-bushel elevator costing $15,000. Henry 
Kohler, L. C. Joehl and Louis Hagerman are mem- 
bers of a committee appointed by the farmers hay- 
ing the project in charge. 


The Farmers Hlevator Company was incorpor- — 


ated by farmers around Brokaw (Bloomington p. 
o.), Il. John Benjamin, Wm. Bettiner, Walter 
Schroeder, Thos. Raycraft, D. Dooley are interested 
in the company. 


The Farmers Grain Company which operates at 
Beason and Skelton, (no p. o.), Ill., has increased 
its capital stock fromr $20,000 to $60,000. Timothy 
Welch is president of the firm; Chas. Colburn, sec- 
retary. 


The Superior Flour Mills at White Hall, Ill., have 
been sold by A. J. Barnett to Geo. Minier and C. C. 
Hanks of Pearl, Ill. The deal includes two eleva- 
ters near the mill and the price is said to have been 
$30,000. 

Work has just started on the remodeling of 
A. J. Hyland’s grain elevator at Belvidere, Ill., by 
the Burrell Engineering & Construction Company. 
The capacity will be increased by about 10,000 
bushels. 

The licenses of the Morrisonville Farmers Grain 
Company and B. F. Jostes.& Co., of Stonington, IIL, 
have been revoked by the Food Administrator for 
failure to make wheat restitution under the order 
of October 8, 1919. 

At McClusky, Ill, a farmers grain company is 
being organized and committee has been appointed 
to file incorporation papers. The proposed capital 
stock is $12,000. 
erect a grain elevator. 


Capitalized at $15,000 the Farmers Co-operative 
Hlevator Company has been incorporated at Green- 
field, Ill., to erect a grain elevator and conduct 
same. The temporary officers of the firm are: 
President, EH. K. Metcalf; secretary, Geo. N. Cole. 


Charles Konitzer, James H. Searle, B. L. Deem, 
A. A. Baum, O. W. Jacobson, E. L. Mix and J. Gel- 
lingsworth have filed incorporation papers at Co- 
lona, Ill., as the ‘Colona Farmers Grain Company. 
The firm is capitalized with stock amounting to 
$20,000. 


The Farmers Hicvaton Company which was re- 
cently incorporated at Youngstown, Ill., has pur- 
chased the Bader & Co.’s elevator there. H. W. 
Kidder is president; Chas. Young, vice-president; 
W. C. Watt, secretary and P. Shawler, treasurer of 
the firm. 


A farmers’ grain company is being organized at 
Goodenow, Ill., for the purpose of taking over the 
grain business of J. G. Siemsen & Co. The ele- 
vator owned ‘by the latter has been closed down for 
two months. However, if agreeable arrangements 
cannot be reached, the farmers will build a new 
elevator. 


‘Capitalized at $750,000 the King Farmers Hle- 
vator & Milling Corporation was incorporated at 
Streator, Ill., to build and operate a 250,000-bushel 
elevator and 1,500-barrel mill. C. R. Laub is pres- 
ident; §S. J. Merriner, first vice-president; P. J. 
Prendergast, treasurer; W. A. King, secretary and 
manager. 


Incorporation papers have been filed for the 
Sublette Farmers Elevator Company which will op- 
erate at Sublette, Ill. Its capital stock amounts 
to $30,000. The incorporators are: William H. 
Brucker, Henry G. Hoffman, Geo. Erbes, William 
H. Glaser, Henry J. Roemmich, John H. Oester and 
F. M. Blowers. 


The Conover-MacHenry Elevator Company was re- 
cently incorporated at Hast Peoria, Ill, by E. B. 
Conover, John MacHenry and Henry L. Child. Its 
capital stock amounts to $10,000. "This organization, 
it is reported, will build a concrete and steel ele- 
vator in East Peoria of 500,000 bushels’ capacity, 
costing about $250,000. The plant will be modern 
in every respect and will be equipped with dryer, 
clippers, cleaners and other facilities; handling 
capacity will be 160 cars in 10-hours: Unloading 
capacity, 80 cars, loading capacity, 80 cars. The 
) Plant will be built on the site now owned by E. B. 


The company, it is expected, will” 
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Conover Grain Company on the Peoria-Pekin Union 
Railway, and will be operated by electricity. The 
Burrell Engineering & Construction Company has 
the contract. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


A grain elevator is to be constructed at Queen 
City, Mo. 

A new grain elevator is to be built at Bremen, 
Kan., for Fred Crome. 

A $25,000 elevator may be constructed at Mc- 
Credie, Mo., this spring. 

The Farmers Union Association is building a new 
elevator at Manhattan, Kan. 


A new elevator will be constructed at Houston, 
Neb., for the Bowersock Bros. 


Farmers around Lane, Kan., are considering the 
construction of a new elevator there. 


The Farmers Equity Exchange of Holdrege, Neb., 
2 interested in the construction of a grain eleva- 
or. 


Hlevators are to be built at Mortimer Station 
and Dennis, Kan., for the N. Sauer Milling Com- 
pany. 

The capacity of the Farmers Elevator located at 
Assaria, Kan., is to be increased some time this 
spring. 

The elevator of the Coleson-Holmquist Company 
of Wausa, Neb., has been rebuilt by the firm at 
Osmond. 

An elevator and storage house is to be erected 
at Hamlin, Kan., for the Farmers Co-operative As- 
sociation. 

The elevator at Arlington, Neb., owned by O. C. 
Roberts is to be equipped with a Fairbanks-Morse 
Track Scale. 

A grain elevator will be erected at Boonville, 
Mo., for the Farmers Club of Washington School 
District this spring. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany at Wilber, Neb., has been increased from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 

The W. T. Barstow Grain Company has let the 
contract for a new 25,000-bushel concrete ele- 
vator at Tobias, Neb. 


The Bassett Farmers Co-operative Company was 
recently incorporated to operate at Bassett, Neb. 
B. Betts is president. 

Farmers around Rock Port, Mo., are considering 
the organization of a company there for the pur- 
pose of building an elevator. 

J. R. and C. C. Blythe, John Tafge, Jas. Crocker, 
€. C. Miller and Geo. Brittain have purchased the 
elevator at White City, Kan. 

The Cook Bros. have sold their elevator at El 
Dorado Springs, Mo., to Eddlemon & Cook, millers, 
located at El Dorado Springs. 

The concrete elevator of the Glascow Mill & 
Elevator Company at Slater, Mo., has been pur- 
chased by a farmers’ organization. 

Plans are under consideration for the erection 
or purchase of an elevator at Iantha, Mo., by the 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company. 

Articles of incorporation havé been filed by the 
Chesterfield Elevator & Supply Company of Ches- 
terfield, Mo., capitalized with stock of $50,000, half 
paid. 

The contract has been let by the stockholders of 
the Farmers Elevator at Clarksville, Mo., for the 
erection of a new warehouse. Work has been 
started. 

The Farmers Grain & Supply Company of Greens- 
burg, Kan., has increased its capital stock from 
$20,000 .to $40,000. It will build a grain elevator 
at Joy. 

A grain elevator will be constructed at Belle 
Plaine, Kan., by a company formed by J. G. Fay. 
For a time it was believed that a mill would also 
be built. ; 

Farmers around Dakota City, Neb., have organ- 
ized a co-operative elevator company. C. R. Young 
is secretary. The firm is capitalized with stock of 
$30,000. 

B. H. Tomkinson is temporary president and E. 
McBride, temporary secretary of the farmers ele- 
yator company which was recently incorporated at 
Shelbyville, Mo. 

The Cairo Co-operative Union of Cairo, Kan., has 
awarded the Burrell Engineering & Construction 
Company with the contract for a 15,000-bushel 
wooden elevator there. 

The capacity of the elevator of the Farmers 
Union, Inc., at Herington, Kan., has been doubled. 
New bins are being installed and a motor will take 
the place of the oil engine. 


Extensive changes are being made to the eleva- 
tor of the Farmers Elevator Company at Dalton, 
Neb. The plant will be equipped with Eureka 
Cleaner, Western Sheller, eight-bushe] Richardson 
Automatic Scale, new leg with Hall Distributor 
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and one each of 10 and 15-horsepower electric mo- 
tors. A grinding room for cornmeal will also be 
installed. 

New elevators are being built at Toronto, Buf- 
falo, Humboldt, and Piqua, Kan., for Miller & Nel- 
son of the Woodson County Grain Company. 

J. M. Veik is president of the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Grain & Lumber Company which was incor- 
porated at Humphrey, Neb., capitalized at $100,000. 

The Wall-Rogalsky Milling Company of McPher- 
son, Kan., has let the contract to the Burrell En- 
gineering & Construction Company for additional 
storage of 25,000 bushels’ capacity. 

-An 8,000-bushel elevator is to be constructed at 
Tyler, Kan., for the Farmers Elevator Company. A 
site has been leased upon which the plant will be 
constructed. Elevator will cost $6,000. 

The Enns Milling Company of Inman, Kan., has 
contracted with the Burrell Engineering & Con- 
struction Company for a new head house which 
will have a storage capacity of 75,000 bushels. 

A new elevator and milling firm has been organ- 
ized at Columbia, Mo., as the People’s Milling Com- 
pany. W. W. Payne is president. The site has 
been selected upon which to build a new elevator. 

Incorporation papers have been filed at Vassar, 
Kan., for the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Asso- 
ciation, capitalized with stock of $10,000. Wm. 
Priebe, Alvin Peimann and Herman Poertner are 
interested. 

A farmers elevator company is to be incorporated 
at Overton, Neb., capitalized at $25,000. HE. A. 
English, Roy Batie, F. Barber, L. N. Chesmore, 
Philip Geiger and others are interested. The com- 
pany will build a grain elevator. 

The Farmers Elevator & Hxchange of Hunne- 
well, Mo., has been organized with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The officers of the company are: C. A. 
McClintic, president; R. C. Moss, vice-president; 
C. W. Howe, secretary and treasurer. 


The Vandalia Farmers Elevator & Supply Com- 
pany of Vandalia, Mo., has closed a contract with 
the Burrell Engineering & Construction Company 
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for a grain elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capacity. 
The equipment will include sheller, cleaner, hopper 
scale, automatic scale and Fairbanks-Morse Mo- 


Capitalized at $50,000, the United Elevator Com- 
pany was incorporated at Topeka, Kan. The com- 
pany has plans for building four elevators on the 
Santa Fe Railroad extension in Barton County at 
Stickney, Millard, Galatia and Susnank. 


A farmers’ company has been organized at Over- 
brook, Kan., for the purpose of purchasing the ele- 
vator and hotel there. The consideration was $10,- 
000. The elevator is new and is equipped with 
modern facilities for handling and storing grain. 


The Van Meter Elevator at Odessa, Mo., has 
been bought by the Farmers Club of Lafayette 
‘County, Mo., for the consideration of $3,500. The 
company will repair the plant and. later on will 
raise money for the erection of a concrete ele- 
vator. 


The Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany has been awarded the contract by the Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Company of Chase, Kan., for 
the construction of a concrete reinforced elevator 
of 45,000 bushels’ capacity. The plant will be com- 
pleted by July 1. 

The mill and elevator at Gypsum, Kan., has been 
purchased by Richard F. Teichgraeber of Emporia. 
Improvements are to be made on the plant this 
spring including the erection of an addition to the 
present warehouse room and new cement storage 
room for grain. 

For the purpose of handling grain, feed, seed, 
etc., farmers around De Soto, Mo., have organized, 
capitalized with stock of $25,000. The firm will 
erect and operate a grain elevator. R. W. Mars- 
den, J. W. Vivret, E. C. Edgar, A. C. Valle, A. O. 
White and EH. W. Green are interested. 


The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Grain 
& Milling Company at Genoa, Neb., is to be rebuilt. 
The new plant will be 22,000 bushels in capacity 
equipped with -a Hall Special Leg, 15-horsepower 
Type ‘“Z’ Fairbanks-Morse Engine, eight-bushel 
Richardson Automatic Scale and Auto Truck Dump 
Scale. 
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Troy, N. Y.—John Donahy’s feed and grain plant 
here burned. The loss amounted to $10,000. 

Norfolk, Va.—Fire destroyed the Baldwin, Prince 
& Co., grain and feed plant. Loss amounted to 
$250,000. 

Antigo, Wis.—On March 16, D. Goldberg’s feed 
and flour store burned. Insurance of $6,500 was 
carried on the stock. : 

Manchester, N. H.—Fire damaged the warehouse 
of the Adams Bros. to the extent of $25,000. The 
Adams firm handled feed. 

Carroll, Man—On March 27 the Lake of the 
Woods Elevator was destroyed by fire. A consid- 
erable quantity of wheat was also burned. 

Morral, Ohio—The North Side Elevator was 
burned on March 28. The elevator was the prop- 
erty of the Morral Lumber & Elevator Company. 

Devon, Mont.—The International Elevator was 
burned recently. The origin of the fire is unknown 
but it is thought to have been of incendiary origin. 

Pleasant Plains, Ill—-With a loss of $10,000 the 


Farmers Elevator Company’s elevator was de- 
stroyed. The plant will be replaced by a new struc- 
ture. 


Lowden, Iowa.—The roof of the elevator at this 
point was torn off during a severe wind storm. Sey- 
eral other buildings in that territory were destroyed 
by the-wind. 

Wayne, Neb.—The elevator at this point owned 
by the Crowell Grain Company was destroyed by 
fire on March 24. Loss amounted to $7,000; coy- 
ered by insurance. 

Ames, lowa.—A fire which started when an ex- 
plosion occurred in oil cars on the Northwestern 
railroad tracks destroyed an elevator here and 
several other buildings. 

Omaha, Neb.—The elevator recently purchased 
by E. B. Weeks burned down with a loss of the 
entire plant. Mr. Weeks will replace it with a 
structure to cost $30,000. 

Briceton, Ohio—Fire destroyed the elevator of 
John Wickenhiser & Co., with a loss of a small 
amount of corn and 5,000 bushels oats. The ele- 
yator had a capacity of 20,000 bushels. 

Genoa, Ohio.—Fire, caused by the backfiring of 
an engine in the engine room, destroyed the Powers 
Elevator located here ruining about $20,000 worth 
of grain and causing a loss of $45,000 to the own- 
ers, C. A. Powers, C. T. LaCost and Dr. Galen F. 
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The building was valued at $18,000; 
clover seed, $4,000; also 15,000 bushels of wheat, 
barley, corn and oats were lost. Several other ad- 
joining buildings were destroyed by the flames. 
‘Saskatoon, Sask.—A train of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway crashed into an elevator here which 
burst. The engine, baggage and express cars were 
covered by the grain and three men smothered. 
St. Paul, Minn.—Fire destroyed the wheat house 
of the Washburn-Crosby “A” Mill. Fifteen thousand 
bushels of wheat were stored in the plant at the 
Fire walls protected the mill from the 
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flames. 


Okee, Minn.—A fire broke out in the Hanson & 
Barzen Elevator but was extinguished before any 
serious damages were done. It is thought that the 
overheating of an exhaust pipe caused the flames 
to break out. 


Beltrami, Minn.—The elevator of the Beltrami 
Elevator & Milling Company was destroyed by fire 
on April 7 together with 10,000-bushels grain, 500 
barrels flour and feed. Loss amounted to $30,000; 
insurance, $13,000. 


Hetland, S. D.—Fire destroyed the Bunday & 
Stangeland Elevator on March 23. The fire had 
gained such headway when discovered that it was 
impossible to save anything except the books and 
a few sacks of feed. 


. Cleveland, Ohio.—Fire damaged the hay storage 
shed of the Union Elevator Company together with 
four carloads of hay. About $500 worth of bur- 
lap sacking was damaged. The fire is believed to 
have been of incendiary origin. 

Valparaiso, Neb.—Fire destroyed with $8,000 
losses the Valparaiso Grain & Lumber Company’s 
elevator. About 2,500 bushels of corn were also 
burned. Sparks from a locomotive passing the 
elevator were the cause of the fire. 


Canton, Baltimore p. o., Md.—Fire threatened for 
a time to destroy Elevator No. 1 of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railway Company on March 26 but quick ac- 
tion on the part of the firemen and workmen pre- 
vented the spread of the flames and but five bush- 
els of grain were damaged. The flames started 
from friction in a belt shaft. 

Ft. William, Ont.—The cleaning elevator of the 
Black & Muirhead Elevator Company was destroyed 
by fire on March 24. The plant was of wooden 
construction and was equipped with modern clean- 
ing and drying machinery and had a capacity of 
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150,000 bushels. The plant was valued together 
with machinery at near $200,000. Grain, amount- 
ing to 13,000 bushels and valued at $25,000, was con- 
tained in the grain elevator plant at the time of 
the fire. 


Red Lodge, Mont.— The Treasure State Grain 
Company’s elevator here burned recently together 
with 2,000 bushels grain. The origin of the flames 
is unknown. Loss amounted to $60,000. The ele- 
vator, it is rumored, is to be rebuilt, probably on a 
larger scale. 


Ontario, Iowa.—The elevator of the Ontario 
Farmers Grain Company was completely consumed 
by fire recently. The plant and office, 300 bushels 
corn, several thousand bushels oats and consider- 
able quantity coal and lumber was destroyed by the 
flames. 


Chicago, Ill—The grain storage elevator of the 
Acme Malting Company at this point was damaged 
by fire recently. Loss amounted to $400. About 
100 bushels of malt were damaged. The plant con- 
tained 160,000 bushels malt at the time of the fire 
but these were saved from the flames. 


Paullina, lowa.—The elevator of Metcalf & Can- 
non was consumed by fire with a loss on elevator 
and grain of $40,000; insurance was $25,000. The 
origin of the fire is not known. The company will 
replace the plant this summer with a concrete ele- 
vator. 
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Minneota, Minn.—The elevator of the Dahl Ele- 
vator Company was totally destroyed by fire with 
a loss of $8,000. This loss is covered by insur- 
ance. The fire was not discovered until it had 
gained such headway that it was impossible to 
check the flames before the plant was a total 
loss. 

Louisville, Ky—Fire of unknown origin broke 
out in the elevator shaft of the Kentucky Malt & 
Grain Company on April 2 and caused losses be- 
lieved to amount to $30,000. The fire started in the 
upper part of the elevator which was of frame 
construction covered with sheet metal. Plans for 
rebuilding have not been announced. 


Kendallville, Ind—The grain elevator owned by 
Jay Strock burned on March 30. The building was 
valued at $2,000 exclusive of machinery. Seven 
hundred bushels wheat and flour and ground feed 
were also consumed by the blaze which was of un- 
known origin. Insurance sufficient to cover loss of 
grain and flour was carried. 


Morinville, Alta——The Gillespie Elevator was de- 
stroyed by fire on February 28. The blaze broke 
out in the engine room and office. There were from 
85,000 to 100,000 bushels grain on the premises at 
the time of the conflagration. There was no ap- 
paratus on hand with which to combat the flames 
and the pump in the village was frozen rendering 
it useless. 
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ASHBY.—On March 15 heart trouble caused the 
death of A. K. Ashby, feed, grain and flour dealer 
of Burlington, N. J. He was a member of the Phil- 
adelphia Commercial Exchange. 

BOGARD.—Influenza caused the death of Benj. 
F. Bogard who was connected with the Kansas 
State Grain Inspection Department of Topeka, Kan. 
He had been with the Grain Inspection Department 
for nearly six years. Prior to that he had been 
with the Board of Trade Inspection Department. 

BROOKS.—T. Wallace Brooks died at Atlanta, 
Ga. He was associated with the grain and feed 
firm of T. H. Brooks & Co. 

CLIFTON.—D. W. Clifton died at the home of his 
daughter in St. Louis, Mo., on March 22 at the age 
of 82 years. Mr. Clifton was a member of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange and was one of the 
charter members of the National Hay Association, 
he served as its fifth president. Further details 
are to be found elsewhere in this issue concerning 
Mr. Clifton, 

FRAZIER.—V. F. Frazier died at Palmer, Iowa. 
He was formerly president and manager of the 
Palmer Grain Company. 

GOETZ.—A. W. Goetz died at a Minneapolis, 
Minn., hospital on March 16 at the age of 70 years. 
Mr. Goetz for 15 years had been in the grain bus- 
iness associated with the Van Dusen-Harrington 
Company of Minneapolis. He was considered one 
of the best posted men on barley in the United 
States. 

COLLINS.—Heart disease caused the sudden 
death of Richard M. Collins, a grain and hay 
broker, living at San Francisco, Cal. 

GORMAN.—Jas. C. Gorman died at his home at 
Cottonsville, a suburb of Baltimore, Md., on March 
9. He was during year of 1903-1904 president of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

HAY.—Geo. Hay died from double pneumonia. 
He was formerly in the grain business at Welling- 
ton, lll. His widow and four children survive him. 

HENJUM.—Influenza caused the decease of Iver 
S. Henjum of Sioux Falls, S. D. He was president 
of the Farmers Co-operative Association of South 
Dakota and manager of Farmers Co-operative Hle- 
vator at Hartford. 


HOLMAN.—C. F. Holman died at San Francisco, 
Cal., recently. Mr. Holman about 25 years ago 
was associated with Adfred Hertz of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo., in the 
grain business under the firm name of Hertz & Hol- 
nian. 


JAHNKE.—On: March 15 Emil W. Jahnke, super- 
intendent of the State Grain Laboratory at the 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont., died after 
a short illness from pneumonia. Mr. Jahnke had 
been with the State Grain Laboratory for four 
years and previous to that had been with the Min- 
neapolis seed firm of. Northrup-King & Co. His 
widow and two children are left. 

MILLS.—W. P. Mills died at Enid, Okla., on 
March 12. He had for a number of years been en- 
gaged in the grain business at Nash, Okla. He 
built the State Line Mill at Kiowa together with 
J. K,. Richardson but sold out last December to his 
partner. 


KELLY,—Serg. Ambrose M. Kelly died while 
with the Army of Occupation. Before entering the 
service he was with the Kellogg Commission Com- 
pany at Duluth, Minn. 

‘ KNIGHT.—Pneumonia caused the decease of R. 
P. Knight recently. He was a grain dealer located 
at Portland, Ore. 

MADSON.—Heart trouble caused the decease of 
Cornelius Madson, secretary-treasurer of the M. 
G. Madson Seed Company of Manitowoc, Wis. His 
widow and three children survive him. 
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1918 CROP EXHAUSTED 

The 1918 crop of red clover and alsike just about 
exhausted, and it is too early to form any definite 
opinion as to the 1919 crop. From all of the re- 
ports we have received they all state acreage is 
small and in many sections state clover is a total 
failure. We have received 72,500 bags of timothy 
in Toledo, shipments 25,500, and we carried over 
last year 77,000 bags, which makes our stock of 
timothy all told 102,500 bags.—The Churchill Grain 
& Seed Company, in letter of April 12. 
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OPINION OF TOLEDO FIRM 


We are not very close to theseed business else- 
where, but we do know that there is an enormous 


stock of timothy in our market, which stock has 


been carried now for something like 12 months, 
with every prospect of its being carried another 12. 
Prices are steadied because of the belief on the 
part of the average buyer that all quotations will 
advance rather than decline. We are of the opinion 
that lower prices are ahead of us not only in seeds 
but all classes of grain—Special letter of April 11 
from a Toledo firm. 


COMMUNITY SEED TESTING 


Seed corn testing on a large scale is the aim of 
a campaign now under way in Indiana. The county 
agents are the leaders in the movement and are 
emphasizing the question of community testing. In 
several counties large testers which will hold the 
kernels of from 2,000 to 5,000 ears, have been built. 

Large testers of this sort were used successfully 
last spring in Gibson County, Indiana, more than 
3,000 bushels of seed being tested in three big 
sand-box testers. The demand for testing was so 
great that all three outfits had to be enlarged, one 
of them being made to hold kernels from 14,000 
instead of 10,000 ears. 

A charge of 50 cents was made for each bushel 
tested, so that the cost of testing was only seven 
or eight cents an acre of seed used. When large 
testers are used special arrangement may be made 
to keep a uniform temperature for the germination 
of the corn, which is almost impossible with small 
testers used in the average farm home. Also, the 


_world’s standpoint than at this time. 
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MORRISSEY.—Affection of the kidneys caused 
the death of John F. Morrissey, a grain and flour 
dealer at St. Louis, Mo. He was a member of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange for 23 years. His 
widow and son survive him. 

PUTNAM.—At the age of 89 years, Nathan W. 
Putnam died at his home in Kansas City, Mo. He 
was a retired grain dealer. 


RAILSBACK.—Heart failure caused the death 
of Robt. M. Railsback. In 1892 he came to Ithaca, 
Neb., as manager of the Railsback Bros. Elevator 
and since then had been associated with that firm. 
His widow and daughter survive him. 

READ.—Geo. G. Read died from injuries received 
in an automobile accident at Los Angeles. He was 
a member of the Chicago Board of Trade for a 
number of years and sold his membership in 1917. 
He was associated with W. B. Bogart while in 
Chicago. 

ROMP.—John Romp of Fonthill, Ont., recently 
passed away in his ninety-third year. For a num- 
ber of years he resided at Hamilton, Ont., and was 
engaged in the grain business. 

SHIRMER.—Aged 838 years, Phillip F. Shirmer 
died at his home in St. Louis, Mo. He was a retired 
grain dealer and at one time had been at the head 
of the grain firm of Northrup & Shirmer. 

TEICHMANN.—Aged 85 years, Chas. H.: Teich- 
mann died‘at his home in St. Louis, Mo., on April 
3. Mr. Teichmann was head of the Teichmann 
Commission Company for 50 years and had for 63 
years been a member of- the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange. - 


D. S. Curley is now in the feed and flour business 
at Adams Center, Jefferson County, N. Y. 

F. W. Trabant has purchased the feed and flour 
business of Fred Dunkel at St. Cloud, Minn. 

Wm. McBurney has bought a feed business and 
elevator of W. W. Wagner at Tyndall, S. D. 


A feed, hay and grain business has been opened 
at Hillsboro, Ill, for A. Gudder of Litchfield. 


Articles of dissolution have been filed by the 
Karl Feed & Furniture Company of Earl, Ark. 

The Crawford Bros., feed and flour dealers, are 
now located at Walton, Delaware County, N. Y. 

Connor Son & Lanier are succeeded in the feed 
and flour 
Lanier. 


business at Marquez, Texas, by S. E. 


community testing does away with the trouble to 
which the tester at home has to go through, and 
the important task of seed testing is placed on a 
permanent basis. 


SEED STOCKS WELL USED UP 

We regret that conditions do not permit a more 
cetailed response to your letter of April 10. Gener- 
ally we would say that stocks of red clover were 
never nearer being wholly cleaned up from the 
The same 
condition applies in the country with reference to 
timothy seed, but large centers are considerable 
holders of this commodity. 

You doubtless are familiar that alsyke might 
have been used in larger quantities if it had been 
available, but the scarcity became so acute during 
the present spring demand it was impossible to 
take care of this demand.—Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor 
Company, in special letter of April 11. 


CLOVER OUTLOOK 


“Selling October clover is about like selling corn 
futures without corn,” suggests a commission house 
friend. 

At the same time, clover will soon begin to present 
some scenery in the country that may cause opti- 
mism over the new crop and perhaps some selling. 

Wisconsin prospects believed favorable. It’s a 
question how much the increased grain acreage in 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois is at the expense of 
clover. 

“No large exports, so far as we know,” writes 
seaboard seed firm, “but the spring trade is continu- 
ing longer than expected and in larger volume. We 
are certainly moving a lot of clover, alsike and 
alfalfa and our stocks of all three are practically 
exhausted, whereas the demand seems to continue.” 

Trade has been very light. April continues at 
liberal discount under cash. It reflects the possible 
carry-over. October appears to be in good demand 
on any setbacks. Bulges likely to produce liberal 
selling on favorable now crop , prospects. — Ea- 
tract from Southworth’s Weekly Market Review, 
April 12. 

[FIELD SEEDS CONTINUED ON PAGE 760] 
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A Lever Long Enough— 


A Proper Fulcrum and 
You'll Move the Earth 


no ale 


ANY years ago Goodrich decided to make Quality the 

lever and Goodwill the fulcrum—a decision which made 
the Goodrich of today a prime mover in the World’s Rubber 
Industry, for now wherever Rubber is used, the name of 
Goodrich is known and respected. 


Goodrich Grain Elevator Belting is known and respected also in the Grain 
Trade. Millions of bushels of golden grain pass over Goodrich Belting 
en route to hungry mouths the world over. 


Goodrich make highest grade Rubber Products for every Trade and Pur- 
pose. Transmission Belts. Hose of every kind. Packing. Hard Rubber 
Goods, Wires and Cables, Waterproof Clothing, Pneumatic Tires, Solid Truck 
Tires, and Molded Rubber of every description. 


Why not put your next elevator Belt proposition up to Goodrich experts. 
They understand the requirements of the Grain Trade. Their service is 
entirely without obligation. The experience they have had with many Grain 
Elevator installations may be greatly to your advantage. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
The City of Goodrich—AKRON, OHIO 


GOODRICH 
RUBBER GOODS 
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FIELD SEEDS 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 758] 


NEW WASHINGTON STATE SEED LAW 


The new seed law which recently went into ef- 
fect in the state of Washington was amended so as 
to make it agreeable as nearly as possible with the 
Uniform Seed Law. Although it is not exactly iden- 
tical, it is thought that the result and require- 
ments are practically the same. 

The law requires that field seed must be labeled 
when sold giving (a) the common accepted name 
of the seeds; (b) the approximate percentage by 
weight of purity and germination and date of test; 
(c) the general locality in which the seed was 
grown; (d) the name and address of the seeds- 
man. This is the same as provided in the Uniform 
Seed Law. 

The new Washington seed law includes vegetable 
seeds and the standard of germination of vegetable 
seeds is fixed at 75 per cent. It is considered a 
misdemeanor to sell or offer for sale any vegetable 
seeds the vitality of which shall be less than two- 
thirds of the standard of germination fixed. 


NEW YORK SEEDS MARKET BUOYANT 
BY C. K, TRAFTON 

Striking buoyancy has prevailed in the market 
for field seeds during the month under review, 
prices rising with astonishing rapidity at times, 
and especially in the instance of alsike and red 
clover. Indeed, the former was the leader in the 
upward movement. This created little surprise, 
however, as many dealers had expressed the opin- 
ion that alsike had been selling at an unjustifiably 
big discount under other grades, which should in 
time attract more general attention from buyers. 
Evidently this unusual price difference has led to 
a more liberal use of alsike in mixture with timothy 
among farmers in this territory, possibly stimu- 
lated by reports of a more general use of both de- 
scriptions in the West on account of their abun- 
dance and comparative cheapness. In some sec- 
tions the use of field peas as a substitute for 
clover is becoming a more important factor. The 
production is increasing, partly because the crop 
may be cut for hay or turned under for fertilizer. 
In addition, the peas offer an economical substi- 
tute for corn as a feed for hogs. With the latter 
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clover have continued remarkably small, while 
there has been a good domestic and foreign de- 
mand. lHarly in the month export bids were ad- 
vanced substantially without resulting in much 
business. This was traceable to the shortage of 
ocean freight room, the retarding effect of ithe har- 
bor laborers’ strike, and the disinclination of Gov- 
ernment officers to grant export licenses. Latterly 
this last-named hinderance has been less serious, 
permits being easier to secure. Crimson clover 
has made only partial response to the advance in 
other grains, partly because the export movement 
has been restricted by the tonnage scarcity. - Red 
Top has not been moving freely, but a sharp upturn 
is expected as supplies are light. Dwarf’ Essex 
Rape was easier for a short time, selling at $6 per 
160, but later there was a sudden jump of $2 on 
reports of a total crop failure in the Orient and of 
a smaller production in Manchuria. French cable 
advices recently received report that Crimson 
clover stocks are extremely light. On account of 
poor cable connections and inadequate tonnage 
supply the movement from that country is ex- 
pected to be light. Purchases were made at $18 
per 100 pounds seaports. 

A local dealer who recently returned from Eng- 
land reported that seeds were selling at extremely 
high prices, although the quantity used is small 
compared with previous- years. The further ad- 
vance in clover seed prices in England was partly 
based on an unusual feature, namely the re-export- 
ing of seeds shipped from America. Shipments of 
Americal alsike have also been re-exported. 


NEW SEED TRADEMARK 
The following new seed trademark was published 
in the February 25 issue of the Official Gazette of 
the U. S. Patent Office: “Capitol City” field and 


Ser. No, 114,526. 
F. W. Bolgiano & Co., Inc., Washing- 


other seeds. 


worth $20 per 100 pounds, peas are said to have a ten, D. C. Filed December 7, 1918. Serial No. 
yalue of “$6.50 per hundredweight. Stocks of red 114,526. See cut. 
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MINNESOTA PURE FEED BILL PASSED 

During the first part of March, members of the 
House of Representatives in the state of Minne- 
sota passed unanimously, the Wilkinson “Pure Feed 
Bill.’ The Bill provides for the labeling of con- 
centrated feeds according to the food content of the 
products, and was opposed by the concentrated feed 
manufacturers of the state. 


ST. LOUIS HAY MARKET 


In a recent letter, Toberman, Mackey & Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., say: “We have had a rather heavy 
run of hay on the market all during the week, es- 
pecially a heavy run of hay on the East Side. 
Market, however, has held steady on the good 
timothy and light mixed, and there is no prospect 
that we see of any lower values on good stuff. The 
poor grade of No. 2 and all lower grades of timothy 
and light mixed are a little lower and will continue 
a little hard to sell for the next week or 10 days. 
Wouldn’t be surprised to 'see the medium and 
lower grades of hay work a little lower yet. Clover 
is quite a little lower; a very light demand and 
especially no demand for anything but the good 
stuff. There is searcely any alfalfa coming to the 
market; strong demand and high prices. Choice 
prairie scarce and in demand; medium grades in 
fair demand only. Straw steady. Our idea of the 
market is that you can figure on the good grades 
of stuff holding steady, and that you should figure 
on a little easier prices on the medium and lower 
grades.” 


“HAY MARKET STEADY” 

The Mullally Hay and Grain Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., in letter of April 11 says: “Receipts during 
the past week were liberal being 492 cars as com- 
pared with 248 the preceding week and 196 the 
week before. There is a good demand for most 
all grades of timothy and clover mixed. The 
movement of timothy hay here is very free as the 
larger portion of the liberal offerings are taken 
for shipment leaving the market well cleaned.up 
right along and in good condition for fresh ar- 


Clover 


rivals and we advise prompt shipments. 
hay is ruling quiet with a rather limited demand 
except for high No. 1 and choice green clover which 


is in good demand at the prevailing prices. Prices 
however, are not ruling as high on clover as they 
have been. 

“Prairie hay is ruling firm with a good demand 
particularly so for the best grades of Kansas. 
There has not been near enough prairie coming in 
to supply the trade and we advise shipments. 

“Alfalfa hay is ruling firm with a good demand: 
particularly so for No. 1 and chaice green. There 
is not near enough good alfalfa arriving here to 
supply the trade and our market at present is bare 
of all grades. 

“We advise prompt shipments of all grades of hay 
as it is well to take advantage of the prevailing 
prices which are ranging very high as the grass 
season now is near at hand when the demand for 
hay will become more limited.” 


CINCINNATI HAY CONDITIONS 

The Brouse-Skidmore Grain Company of Cincin- 
nati, under date of April 11, write: 

“Hay is selling at Cincinnati at the highest prices 
ever recorded. The receipts have been heavy, but 
the demand has been so urgent. that all offerings 
have been sold readily at prevailing prices. The 
immense requirements of the Government before 
the signing of the Armistice has evidently cleaned 
up country stocks to an alarming degree. The high 
prices which have prevailed all year have caused 
dealers and consumers to hesitate about laying in 
large stocks. Consequently the demands are now 
exceeding the supply. 

“Present prices are undoubtedly high but under 
existing conditions we cannot see how there can 
be much of a break, especially as farmers will be 
busy with their spring work. and will not have 
the time to haul what little hay they have left. 

“The Cincinnati market has handled an immense 
volume of hay this season. Shippers are now giv- 
ing this market the preference on account of the 
method of handling; all arrivals beig sold on their 
merits, thus avoiding a lot of technical grading that 
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so often is unsaitsfactory to the shippers. The 
Southern buyers are taking advantage of the quick 
shipments which can be made. It is still necessary 
to obtain permits, therefore, there can be no ac- 
cumulation.” 


TWO DOLLARS FOR NO. 1 HAY IN 
NEW YORK 


BY C, K, TRAFTON 


With general trade conditions generally unsatis- 
factory, hay prices have advanced sharply in New 
York during the month under review. The pres- 
ent quotation for No. 1 is $2 per 100 pounds, and 
even at that figure there is little available. Prac- 
tically no one can be found who has a good word 
to say about the market, and this is especially 
true of Brooklyn where there has been nothing like 
an adequate quantity available at any time. In 


fact, there have been times when only one or two _ 


cars were on sale. Moreover, common, or inferior 
grades have made up the bulk of the arrivals. 
With little coming in better than No. 3, or even 
as good, it is not surprising that the negligible 
lots of better grades have brought top prices with- 
out any trouble. As a consequence it has fre- 
quently been found advantageous to haul hay from 
Manhattan, which was by no means pleasing to 
dealers in that borough where supplies have been 
searcely sufficient for local requirements. In ex- 
planation of the remarkable shortage in Brooklyn 
it was stated that farmers and shippers in terri- 
tory tributary to that market had disposed of the 
bulk of their hay and were determined to hold the 
small balance for higher prices. However, it is 
not only in that territory that farmers and ship- 
pers are convinced that a further advance is justi- 
fied, especially in view of the sharp upturn in 
other commodities, notably corn, other grains, hogs, 
provisions, etc. It is pointed out that prices have 
not advanced inordinately under the circumstances, 
in view of the continued small receipts, frequently 
only about half of normal. The latter is traceable 
in part to a scarcity of freight cars and to embar- 
goes on some roads. The unwillingness of the 
roads to provide sufficient cars for hay is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that there are not enough 
cars for higher class and more remunerative com- 
modities, such as flour, grain, meal, provisions, 
etc. Advices from the interior state that many 
farmers are disinclined to deliver hay freely, partly 
because of bad roads. Morover, more urgent spring 
work provides plenty of work for the hands, of 
which the supply is still inadequate. In some sec- 
tions it is reported that farmers had or would plow 
up more meadows for grain, especially wheat, 
which is far more profitable than hay. 

Despite these arguments for higher prices, buy- 
ers continue to insist that values are far too high 
already, and therefore they have been buying in a 
small way only, simply taking enough to cover 
immediate requirements. 

Early in the month the market for straw was 
decidedly flat and sluggish. As a rule buyers were 
decidedly indifferent, and although receipts were 
not heavy they were more than ample, and conse- 
quently there was a slightly weaker undertone. 
Subsequently there was: slightly more demand and 
with receipts lighter a slightly firmer undertone 
prevailed. This was partly in sympathy with the 
rise in hay. 

It is noted as an extraordinary occurence that 
for the first time in recent years or on record, oat 
straw had commanded more money than rye. This 
was partly attributed to the active use of oat straw 
tor packing. 


Gus Caple and H. L. Stockton have opened a feed 
and flour business at Little Rock, Ark. 


S. F. Baskett’s feed business at Linneus, Mo., 
is now owned by the Linneus Farmers Feed & Pro- 
duce Company. 

Arnold Rudd Company’s feed and grain business 
at New London, Conn., has been purchased by the 
P. Schwartz Company. 

W. J. Smith now has control of the feed, grain 
and flour business at Freeport, Ill., formerly owned 
by the E. S. Brown Estate. 


The feed and flour business of Oscar Carlson, de- 
ceased, has been purchased by the Little Falls Mill- 
ing Company of Ironton, Minn. 

The Cuyana Range Flour & Feed Company of 
Crosby, Minn., has changed its name to that of the 
Tanner Flour & Feed Company. 

John R. Hamilton Coal Company’s feed business 
at Mattoon, Ill, has been taken over by Ernest 
Orndorff of the Big Four Elevator Company. 


For the purpose of déaling in feed and food 
products the Gross Bros., Inc., have been organ- 
ized at Hightstown, N. J. Capital stock is $200,000. 

H. H. Bosshard is no longer associated with the 
grain and feed firm of Bosshard & Myer of Wood- 
stock, Ill, after being in the business for 25 years. 

Hay men of Canada are interested in the organ- 
ization of a hay association there. The association 
will work for furthering the interests of Ganadian 
hay men. . ron 
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A feed and flour business will be opened at Men- 
tor, Minn., by Erick Ellingson. 

Capitalized at $10,000 the Evansville Seed Com- 
pany was incorporated at Evansville, Ind. 

Roy Ware has disposed of his feed store at Hills- 
boro, Ill, and will retire from business. Edward 
Cooper of Litchfield is the new owner of the feed 
establishment. 

Interest in the McEnterfer & Acklin feed busi- 
ness at Cushing, Okla., has been purchased by 
Walter Freund. The firm will operate in the 
future as Freund & Acklin. 

A. C. Willford, of Waterloo, Iowa, engaged there 
in the feed and flour business, has. purchased the 
Chicago Western Storage house and will handle 
feed and flour wholesale as well as retail. 

Farmers of Concordia, Mo., have formed a co- 
operative company and will handle feed, seed, live- 
stock, etc. Otto W. Oetting is secretary-treasurer 
of the Concordia Farmers Co-operative Company. 

The Boone Tile, Feed & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated at Lebanon, Ind., by Morris 
Ritchie, Ora T. Smith, John L. Saunders, J. A. 
Stookey and Chas. A. Kern. Its capital stock is 
$20,000. 

A partnership has been entered into by J. C. Gess 
and A, F. Timm at Chewelah, Wash. They have 
‘purchased the feed store which last month was sold 
by Ed. Gordon and A. F. Timm to H. Zwang. The 
new owners may also open a wholesale branch. 


Two acres of land has been purchased by the 
H-Q Hay & Grain Company at Wichita, Kan., upon 
which it will erect a large hay warehouse with 
capacity of 1,000 tons. The warehouse will be of 
frame, 60x80 feet. The land adjoins the property 
of the Wichita Terminal Elevator Company on the 
terminal tracks. Claude C. Shaft is president of 
the corporation; Edward L. Shaft, vice-president; 


Clyde C. Whitely, treasurer; Paul Shaft, secretary. 


A ALFALFA A 
L Weare the Largest Distributors [| 
F : of ALFALFA in F 


GREATER NEW YORK 


Shippers who have Alfalfa Hay to dispose of, if they will A 
L communicate with us we will provide a satisfactory outlet. L 
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offices. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


HESS DRIER S 


More are in use, and more are sold yearly, than all other makes combined. There’s a reaason—a GOOD ONE. 


THE WAGNER LETTER 


COVERS ALL MARKETS 


Sent on request. Write or call upon 
H. E. Sprague, Rooms  521-22-23, 
Grain Exchange, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Prompt Attention Given to Consignments 


H. E. SPRAGUE, Manager 
Sioux City Office: 
Rooms 521-22-23 Grain Exchange 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Grain, Provisions, Stocks and Cotton 


MEMBERS: 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE ¢ 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS CHAM. OF COMMERCE 
ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
MILWAUKEE CHAM. OF -COMMERCE 


Continental and CHICAGO, ILL. 33 New Street, 


Commercial New York, 
Ne 
Established Thirty-two Years 


Bank Building 


Official BROWN-DUVEL Moisture Tester ‘it? slass tasks 


23 Or copper :: 


=D 
This is the standard tester prescribed in Bulletin 72, Department of Agriculture, and in the Federal Grain Rules of In- 
spection. In every detail it conforms to the specifications, and is of the type used in all Government grain inspection 


It is HEATED ELECTRICALLY 


We have a new heating element, our own design, which is so simple and convenient, so free from fire hazard that it 
will supersede all other heaters, with liquid fuel, for testing purposes. 


Its points of merit are 


1. SIMPLICITY. When a coil burns out, as all coils will, pull off the connector body; 
lift out the heating plate, which is then free. 

Turn two screws and the burnt coil will drop out. A new one is inserted, the screws 
turned up, and the job is done. The element is not even taken apart for the purpose, and 
the expense involved is just TEN CENTS. No delay, no inconvenience. ; 

2. EASY REGULATION. The heat is regulated just like a lamp; the turning of a thumb- 
nut raises or lowers the temperature just as you want it. 

3. LOW COST. A new heater costs $1.00; a new coil 10 cents. 

4. ADAPTED TO ANY VOLTAGE and quickly changed from one voltage to another, 
such as lighting (110V) or power (220V) current, by the change of a screw. 

5. SAFER AND MORE CONVENIENT than alcohol or gasoline, and cheaper. 
The tester is made throughout of smooth steel, galvanized to prevent rust. The glass- 
ware is of the best quality obtainable and accurately calibrated. Heat and oil resisting 
stoppers are supplied. The thermometers are guaranteed correct. 

Each tester is equipped with a strainer oil-tank, with SELF-MEASURING FAUCET, de- 
livering 150 CC of oil at each discharge, which has no valves or adjustments to get out 
of order and leak. 


No electric tester was ever so good nor sold so low. Our prices, which include all acces- 
sories and one gallon of testing oil, are as follows, f. 0. b. Chicago: 
Give” Hack tate te $25.00) -Foursflasks. os: 3.2 $65.00) A liberal discount for quan- 
WTO HAS Sie nao tet ODO Sr IR ASK See Ph scion ee 6 90.00 f tity orders or for resale. 


We supply gas or alcohol burners if electric current is not available. 

We will equip your old tester with these new electric heaters for $3.00 per burner, includ- 
ing wiring, you to pay transportation charges both ways. In sending testers to be changed 
over, do not send any glassware, accessories, or water tank; just the heater body. 

We carry a COMPLETE LINE OF ACCESSORIES for testers at lowest possible prices. 
We still supply the Hess Improved Tester, with copper flasks, for gasoline, gas, alcohol or 
electricity. ASK FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


1210 Tacoma Building., Chicago, Ill. 
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FIELD SEED NOTES 


A branch store is to be opened at Albany, Ga., 
for the J. S. Smith Seed Company of Columbus, Ga. 

A preliminary certificate of dissolution has been 
filed by the King Seed Company of North Vernon, 
Ind. 


rain and White Clover 
<XZ Seeds Orchard Grass 
Field & Co., of Owensboro, Ky., have amended Tall Meadow Oat Grass 
their articles of incorporation increasing their cap- WE OFFER 


ital stock. A limited quantity of freshly cleaned Blue Grass 
Leon Pauchon’s interest in the United Seed Com- Seed, grown on Elmendorf Farm. Quick orders Rye Grass 
pany at San Francisco, Cal., has been purchased ©.) pe Alled. ELMENDORF COAL & FEED COM- 


by his partner, F. Elbeck. E 4 
The capital stock of the Livingston Seed Com- ti ab Satay Raa rn RS 


pany operating at ‘Columbus, Ohio, has been in- Wm. G. SCARLETT & Co. 


creased from $40,000 to $100,000. FOR SALE 

_ The Campbell Seed & Supply Company has been Alfalfa Seed. Five hundred bushels. Samples BALTIMORE, MD. 

incorporated by A. R. Campbell and others at free JOHNSTON, LAND & LIVESTOCK COM- 

Wichita, Kan., with a capital stock of $25,000. PANY g aN 5 : 
A seed store has been opened at Barry, IIll., by Ne ere re 

the Barry Seed Company. The Barry seed firm is 

composed of the following: C. A. Nobis and Thos. B. 


—< 


ee or s ee = 4 E ED Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds 
A new elevator, warehouse and office building, : 

40x85 feet, is to be constructed for the Manitowoc : CHAS. E. PRUNTY 

Seed Company of Manitowoc, Wis. The plant will 7, 9 and 11 South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 


be of fireproof construction. 

A survey has been made and list compiled of seed 
stocks available in the state of North Dakota by 
the North Dakota Agricultural College’s Seed: Com- 


mittee. The laboratory is now ready to inspect and : 
test for germination any samples of seed sent in. e e e 


At a meeting of the stockholders of Northrup, 
King & Co., of Minneapolis, held on March 17, LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS IN 
Edwin B. Northrup, secretary, tendered his resigna- 
tion, which was accepted. Two more were added FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 
to the directorate: .C. A. Burnham and Geo. C. Coy 
Thomson. The following officers were elected: Office: 704-6-8-10 North 4th St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
President, C. C. Massie; vice-president and treas- Track Warehouse: S. W. Cor. Collins and Biddle 


urer, L. M. King; secretary, ‘C. A, Burnham. Mr. 
Burnham is sales manager and has been with the 
company for 16 years. Mr. Thomson is manager 
of the garden seed department and has been with 


the firm for 11 years. . i 
Business operations are soon to be started at KE] yl OGG & FELD CoO 
@ 


Waterloo, Iowa, by the Kiester-Hall Seed Company. 

The company in addition to handling seeds of 

tested merit will accommodate customers with 186-194 FLORIDA STREET ° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
practical demonstrations and instructions on how to 

plant, cultivate, grow grain, etc. Next fall the 


company will be ready to sell stock which has been CLO VER, TIMO THY 


selected during the summer from the best growers. 

H. E. Kiester is president; Geo. Hall, vice-presi- - 

dent; W. A. Bryant, secretary and treasurer. Mr. =} i GRA SS, SEEDS | = 
Kiester is well known as advertising expert and 

promoter of publicity and is with the Wm. Gallo- 


way Company as fiscal secretary; Mr. Hall, now - © '. 
Pith the Galloway Reed Cupane (een cee ceed Please Figure with Us, when you wish to Buy or Sell 


man and has been in this business for 30 odd years. 


ca ee 


st 


Timothy, Red Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, White Clover, Redtop, Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, 
Millets, Hungarian, Sunflower, Sowing-Rape, Buckwheat, Popcorn, Seed Corn, Fodder Corn, Seed 
Grain, Grain Bags, etc. 
WE ARE BUYERS FROM PRODUCING SECTIONS AND WE SUPPLY DEALERS IN 
CONSUMING SECTIONS SELLERS MAIL SAMPLES FOR BIDS 
BUYERS ASK FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Dealers wanting to furnish a superior grade of seed to particular farmers should 


handle our 
Purisco Brand Seed 


It is of uniform quality, high purity and strong germination, and has given excel- 


TRADE MARK lent satisfaction to a large list of dealers who specialize in ““Seeds That Grow.” 
Samples Furnished Upon Request—Inquiries Solicited ; 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO., 349-369 E. North Water St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For Sale 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
For town property or farm, an Ohio country ele- 
vator handling 300 cars of grain, hay and merchan- 
dise. Price $4,500. H. F., Box 4, care “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, II1. 


FOR SALE 

One of the oldest wholesale grain and hay con- 
cerns in the West is now on the market on account 
cof the recent death of a stockholder owning con- 
trolling interest. This plant is located in one of 
the West’s largest cities and the business done by 
this company is in the neighborhood of two mil- 
lion dollars a year. Prospects for increasing this 
business are unlimited. Full particulars will be 
furnished responsible applicants on request. Quick 
action is necessary in order to close an estate. 
WEST, Box 4, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 

Elevator and malting plant located at Davenport, 
Iowa. Grain elevator 220,000-bushel storage ca- 
pacity. Malt house 1,800-bushel daily capacity. 
Situated on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. tracks, and C. M. 
& St. P. and C. B. & Q. Roads are available. Transit 
privileges are granted for Eastern and Southern 
points, and the location is very favorable for dis- 
tribution of feeds and grain to these points as 
well as to the central feeding district. The location 
is in one of the best farming districts. Plant is 
in good physical condition and was operated until 
malt was prohibited. For particulars apply to 
DAVENPORT MALT & GRAIN COMPANY, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 
Grain elevator for sale. Also three fine business 
lots and 40-acre farm with fine residence. E. 
HAUTERBROOK, Green Bay, Wis. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
One dustless double receiving separator, Invinci- 
ble No. 2, Used three seasons in small elevator. 
CHATFIELD GRAIN COMPANY, Chatfield, Ohio. 


BAGS 


BAGS—BAGGING—BURLAP 
Second-hand bags for all purposes. Offices: New 
York, Pittsburgh and Utica. UTICA BAG & BUR- 
LAP COMPANY, 438-40 Whitesboro 'St., Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Miscel laneous 


<< Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 


the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.) 


WANTED TO BUY 
A good grain elevator in good town, well located. 
Would like to be in reach of good outlet for feed. 
Prefer Ohio or Indiana. H. L. HOCKMAN, New 
Plymouth, Ohio. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CoO., Springfield, 
hio. 


BURROUGHS ADDING AND LISTING 
MACHINE 
Nine column, total, repeat and error keys, in per- 
fect working order. Guaranteed for nearly year 
yet by factory. First $100 Liberty Bond takes it. 
MEIER SEED COMPANY, Russell, Kan. 


WANTED 

To enter into correspondence with owner of mill 
well equipped to mix a dairy feed according to 
specified formula. To such mill can give large 
business for this ration also mixed carload trade. 
Mill on trunk line preferred as must have good 
shipping facilities East. State price desired for 
mixing and full particulars. BOX 397, Olean, N. Y. 


WILL SELL OR EXCHANGE 

For grain elevator in North Dakota or Montana, 
a general merchandise store now running, consist- 
ing of groceries, hardware, dry goods, shoes, etc. 
Only store in town. Inventory ran $7,500 on Janu- 
ary 13, 1919. U.S. postoffice in store building. All 
is nearly new. The buildings, including lot they 
stand on, are worth $3,550. For quick sale or trade 
on this snap, address LYBECK GRAIN COMPANY, 
Karlsruhe, N. D. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Experienced elevator man at once to take charge 


of co-operative elevator, SQUARE DEAL CO- 
OPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY, Charlotte, 
Mich. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED 
Receiving separator for wheat. 
pacity, dimensions and price. W. 
ance, Ohio. 


State make, ca- 
E. GEST, Defi- 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED 
Position, by two brothers—one as head miller in 
mill of 1,000 barrels or less, or second in larger 
mill. The other as millwright in mill of any size. 
Will work separately or in same plant. Ages 39 
and 40. Have had 20 years’ experience in milling 
industry. Both temperate, reliable and guarantee 
satisfaction. Our services at your command. Now 
employed but wish to move. Both worked seven 
years in one place. CO-OPERATIVE, 3705 28th 

Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Accurate Moisture Tests use 
our Grain Dealers Air Tight Cans 
for forwarding your grain sam- 
Write for prices. 


ples. 
ST. LOUIS PAPER CAN AND TUBE C0., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LEATHER 


russer BELTINGstircizp 


An Enormous Stock of New and Used Power 
Transmission Machinery, Belting, etc. 


TEUSCHER® 93, Marien 


527 N. Second St. St. Louis; Mo. 
Send for No. 18-B Bargain Book 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


930 West 19th Place, Chicago 
MAKERS OF 


FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corru- 

gated iron, either painted or gal, 
vanized. We make atent Cap Roofing- 
Roll Cap Roofing, >’ Crimped Roofing, 
Metal Ceilings, ete., ete. 


We makea spectalty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job completed. 
Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


Spear Grain and Flour 


SAMPLE ENVELOPE 


Mailing Service 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


HEYWOOD MFG. COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENVELOPES, CEREAL CARTONS, GENERAL PRINTERS 
424 No. 3rd St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


~ 
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CONSIGN YOUR 


GRAIN TO WARREN COMMISSION Co. 


If you prefer to sell to arrive, wire or telephone for bids. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


T. A. GRIER, Pres. A. WARING, Sec. 
E. V. MALTBY, Vice-Pres. SAMUELT THOMAS, Treas, 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


T. A. GRIER & CO. Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 (Incorporated) 
(Incorpora e' 
Grain Gormimission PEORI A, ILL. Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


Merchants and Shippers Handli Grai c singe 
Members: Peoria Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade ee Pay on pray and 


18-19-20-22 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., PEORIA, ILL. . Our Specialty 


We Solicit Your Goneiaments of Grain 


Room 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL 


BUCKLEY & ; CO. Try Feltman Service for Satisfaction E. B. Conover Grai nC Oo. 


_colnuission’ exerts" |) ¢. H, Feltman Grain Co. Age as. 
"PEORIA, ILL, Racer hn: Gita GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS 
References | Cy tuumial german National Bank, Peoria, ll Chamber of Commerce Peoria, Il. Peoria, Il. 


Good Prices and Quick Returns 


Smith - Hamilton Grain Co. TRY US Rumsey, Moore & Co. 
rain Me 
Peoria - Illinois GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. GRAIN COMMISSION 
Members Correspondent Grain Commission 
Chicago Board of Trade Beach-Wickham R 24, B : R 4 
Feovia, Bose OF Peter Graig Company. Gharher nei Gociaes PEORIA, This oard of Trade Bldg ’ PEO IA, ILL 
J. A. McCREERY H. A. McCREERY J. R. McCREERY 


CONSIGN YOUR GRAIN TO 


J. A. McCREERY & SONS 


Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed, RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS _ Board Of Trade Bldg. PEORIA, ILL. 


W. W. Dewey & Sane ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


GRAIN COMMISSION Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn or Barley at any 

given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. One of the most useful books ever offered to the trade. 

26 Chamber of Commerce Endorsed by prominent grain dealers. Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25. 
PEORIA x ‘ ILL. MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


YOU @2z22e2|| WHITE GRAIN CO. 
the Grain and Elevator FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT 


world by reading the ‘‘American SHIPPERS MILL OATS BARLEY _ 
Grain Trade.”’ SCREENINGS RYE 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. Write for Samples and Quotations - : DULUTH | 


vf 


cat wigs aie sg 
‘a 2S 


—. a = 


April 15, 1919 


. GRAIN 
— & 
HAY 


EXCHANGE 


HERB BROS. & MARTIN 


Grain, Hay and Feed 
BUYERS-- SHIPPERS 


HARPER GRAIN CO. | | gapecial W.F.HECK & CO. 


401 Wabash Building, ervice Car lot buyers and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. shippers of 


We know how to market grain only. atisfies GRAIN, HAY, STRAW, MILL FEED 
Try Us For Pittsburgh Market 


705 Wabash Building 


Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Modern elevator facilities at your command. . 
hippers 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR 


801 Wabash Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


m . ESTABLISHED 1872 ‘ 
A new and improved edition of this standard k, in- 
: R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. valuable grave dealers. Tables show ats glance. the GEO. E. ROGERS & CO. 
. ’ value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., at all i i 
( A Wholesale pa eet ee Bre bushel ; oe the “weight faduced fo Receivers and Shippers 
j ushels. rade discounts, stock tables, acity tables, 7 7 
7 Receivers and Shippers short-cut arithmetic. Solves ahs prablenn A “the feiale Grain Ha Flour and Mill Feed 
’ ? 
i Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed ling of an eye. The grain tables alone make it indispen- * ° 
5 : sable to all who handle grain. Price $1.25 postpaid. Experience— Years of it 
417-419 Westinghouse Bld 
4 &- MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. TRY US ON THAT NEXT CAR 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


PETIETTzI22227229 | Chatterton & Son 


F. MAYER J.A.STRE Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Toledo, Ohi 
FW. JAEGER WN. Conic. i easant, Mic oledo, Ohio 


CLOVER SEED 


International Game, Played in 


Wholesale shippers of 


Toledo, Ohio. Providence Does pbs 
Dealing. When “Seedy” favor SEKA mv; Michigan Hay, Oats and Soft 
C. A. KING & C O. Milling Wheat 
( e e @ ESTABLISHED 1879 z ‘ 
: tee ciiddey. they Deal in See Also Michigan Beans and Potatoes 
Cash and Futures Cash or | etic the market ask for our prices. 
. Futures MEMBERS PRODUCE EXCHANGE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


— 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


‘ Wholesale Grain Dealers ES U 8 K W rj E A T 
i: TOLEDO, OHIO 
| eee is and Clover Seed. | 3 o Receivers and Shippers 
< 4 
_ Members Toledo eps eee and Chicago ova ear a ore, hee (ip PTE BGS Ss re) uth wo rth & C oO. : To | e d oO 


oard of Trade. 


GRAIN and SEED 
CONSIGNMENTS 


Why not consign all the time? 


LLnL L EC EEE ELEM 
& CL DDE REDE DES 


: 
. THE YOUNG GRAIN COMPANY 


: o e 
| Walls, Bins and Grain Elevator TOLEDO, onto 
2 —— —=——— 2 GRAIN 48D SEEDS 
; ; :  elonedae aes oa aaa Consignments :: Futures 
Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The Se ESE SG aay pan 


new second edition brings it up to the minute with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern 
treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chap- 
ters on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining 
- Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard work on stresses due to granular 


4 materials. H. D. RADDATZ & Co. 


PRICE $4.00 POSTPAID Wholesale Dealers 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company Are you receiving our bids and quotations? 


431 Ss. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Ask to be placed on the list. 


TOLEDO, 23 23 33 OHIO 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Thirty-Seventh Year 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 
eee CITY, Ue eases 


—<—<——— 


WESTERN GRAIN COMPANY 


Shippers (a Speciality) 
MILL FEED and FLOUR maze sive or sackeo 


657-660 GIBRALTAR BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEMBERS — Kansas City Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain Dealers National Association 


NATURAL FEEDING AND 
MILLING CORN, BARLEY, 


We Buy and Sell All Kinds of Grain 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
Fred A. Vawter Chas. M. Vawter 


"We Serve You Better’”’ 


BELT ELEVATOR & FEED CO. 


Commission Grain 
Sam J. Bruce, Manager Commission Dept. 


John W. McCardle Bert K. Black Clyde A. McCardle 


McCARDLE-BLACK CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


We Know the Kind of Service You Want 
And Can Furnish It 


601 Board of Trade 


Brokerage 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE URMSTON GRAIN CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS - BUFFALO 


CONSIGNMENTS OF CORN, OATS, WHEAT AND RYE 
SOLICITED. Thoroughly equipped at Indianapolis and 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 
Revised Edition 


Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 


at Buffalo to handle your shipments. 

Indianapolis Office—conducted on a strictly commission and 
brokerage basis. ~ Buffalo Office—conducted on commission, 
track buying and distributing basis. Ask them for bids. 


WE RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


eo.  mlie}) Na eel) he yer ewig) a), Beers! ars, 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


P. M. GALE GRAIN Co. 


BROKERAGE 


A Card Ad 


in the 
dN meriean Grain Trade” 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easy to. Find. 


My Specialty 


Let me buy for you in Indianapolis. 
I satisfy others—why not you? 


INDIANAPOLIS - - - INDIANA 


GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


Universal 
Grain Code 


Compiled for Use of 


Grain and Milling Trades 


OF THE 


United States and Canada 


Send for a Copy Now 
Price $3.00 


Mitchell Brothers 
Publishing Co. 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Established 1883 


H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN, HAY, FEED 


.Consignments Have Personal Attention: 
Correspondence Solicited 
617 Board of Trade Indianapolis, Indiana 


Cash—Futures—Private Wire 


ar TEL.2, 
SS log 


Try our Indianapolis Service with your con- 
signments 7 


Bell—Main 1867 515 Board of Trade 
PHONES Spore 28-413 Indianapolis 


> 
= 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


ae GRAIN TRADE 


MERCHANTS! |. 


EXCHANGE | 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 
GRAIN AND HAY 
eae Te 202 Chamber of Commerce a 
te Us for Fu: 
intormationen’ = ST. LOUIS «— SO*e nen 


GOFFE & CARKENER C0. 


RECEIVERS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS 


Ww.c. ele G.S.CARKENER G.C. MARTIN, Jr. 
K. C, Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


ALEX. C. HARSH 
PRESIDENT 


Mason Hawpe Grain Go. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


a RE Lee eS ee 
a 


Marshall Hall 


Grain Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JOHN H. HERR 
VICE PRESIDENT SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


LMORE=Q'CHULTZ “RAIN “‘OMPANY 


Belt Elevator St. Louis, Mo. XPERT ERVICE IVEN USTOMERS 
513-516 ie eS Ten oeael 322 S. WASHINGTON STREET 
. PEORIA, ILL. 
ea ca Set. TELEGRA PH BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
When You Need a 


We SOLICIT A PORTION OF YOUR BUSINESS FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE MARKETS, ON THE 


Responsible Commission 


LET US HAVE YOUR OPTION BUSINESS IN CHICAGO AND “sr. LOUIS. 
° NOTIFY AND MAKE DRAFT ON US AT ST. LOUIS ON ALL SHIPMENTS. 
House, Think of : 


MERITS OF THE SERVICE WE CAN RENDER YOU 


laf 8. 


MARTIN MULLALLY, Pres. 


MULLALLY HAY AND GRAIN CO. 


Seele Bros. Grain Co. 
St. Louis 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 


Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Service - Security | | ST. Louis 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


KANSAS CITY 


PRICE FOR 


$2.50 


Send in your SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


COMBINATION 


GRAIN COMPANY 


“AMERICAN MILLER” “AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE” Receivers—Shippers 


—Exporters 


Operating 
Brooklyn St. Elevator 


ST.LOUIS - MISSOURI 
“We Ship What We Sell” 


Powell & O’Rourke 


eee Oe 


THEA! MERICAN ELEVATOR AND. 
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W. SIMONS WARREN T. McCRAY 


HITCH & CARDER | | Gerstenberg & Company | |) r=... Vice Present 


Members Chicago Board of Trade ESQUIRE 
CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 


605 Insurance Exchange Bldg. Barley a Specialty 
Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 
sa hats 305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
RGR a ct US Matra Mae uM AR os 
W.F.McWHINNEY ~ 
RUMSEY & COMPANY E. LOWITZ J. F. BARRETT fechas 
FOUNDED 1867 R tati 
E. LOWITZ & CO. GEO. L. STEBBINS W.A, Werner, Edgar E. Rice 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS Grain Commission Secretary Bert M Page pone yee 
ROOKERY BUILDING CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE Hage patese Board of Tree Milwaukee and Minneapo- 
1 am 
CHICAGO City Board of Trade, Wikkince Grin eceee eee 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N: SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler H. M. PAY NTER Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds | 4 


Stock Brokers and Commission 


Wire solicit your 


Merchants, Grain and Provisions With H. W. ROGERS & BRO. CONSIGNMENTS 
Business Solicited in Any Department j P che ie: and orders in futures 
Recciving! Shipalad. Futures Grain Commission—Correspondence Solicited 536 a Salle Stree. ~ sa CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO Posta Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


_______________»_ | ARMOUR GRAIN COs 
We Buy J. P. GRIFFIN & COMPANY GRAIN DEALERS q 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This de- 


Grain C ommissio n partment is fully equipped in every way 
Wheat---Corn =e Oats ---Barley--- Rye RSM pe Sr STS to give the very Beat service in Chicago. 
Send Samples FeS BOARD OE: TRADE 208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
pend Aer tcia g CHICAGO 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers 


Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange 


CHICAGO NORTHERN GRAIN & WAREHOUSE CO. 


Grain Merchants 72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 
538 Postal Bldg. Chicago 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS ; 


A SUGGESTION WHEN CONSIGNING 
Be sure vee have the NAME right. . 

Bill your GRAIN and SEEDS to ROSENBAUM 
BROTHERS, Chicago, 1ll., if you ek good service. 
We see that it is properly graded, promptly unloaded, 
and check sent with each account sales. 

We are the One cere business 50 years; ‘ 
bers of all the leadin xchanges. 
ogan ryan ee buy grain TO ‘ARR RIVE for C CHICAGO, 


TOLEDO, SANDUSKY, PORT 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


ROSENBAUM BROTHERS, INC. 
WARE & LELAND 1 and 2 Board of Trade 77 Board of Trade, Chicago, Illinois. 
CHICAGO U. S. Food Administration License Number 0-4115. 


190 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


Long Distance Phones: 
Wabash 3262 Automatic 51073 


Cash Grain Dep artment WwW. A. LAMSON H. H. LOBDELL 
Wheat, Corn, Oats and Rye L. F. GATES 


Barley a Specialty Lamson Bros & Co 


Your offerings to arrive given 
prompt attention Grain 


1874 Commission 1918 | 
POPE & ECKHARDT Go. Merchants 


COMMISSION MERCH ANTS | Forty-four Years of Service in the Grain Trade 
GRAIN AND SEEDS _ HOME OFFICE Ae 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. - CHICAGO 6 Board of Trade Chicago 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


ee GRAIN TRADE i 


J. C. SH AFFER & CO. Philip H. Schifflin, Pres. Eugene Schifflin, Secy-Treas. Bartlett Epavier Gat 


, PHILLIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS rae aay what GRAIN 
ommiuission iVierchants 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
: CHICAGO 515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. Chieason Ue 
‘ Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field Seeds a Specialty Western Union Building Chicago 


3 ae _| | HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 
ae HARVEY GRAIN CO. Hay, Straw and Grain 
| COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


| C O R N a n d O A T S S H | P P E R S Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
; arket Reports on Application 


M 2 ‘ 
j | 66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our fast working house, ample storage and car supplies and advantageous lo- 
f cation on Eastern Trunk lines make possible immediate shipments to Eastern 


and Southern trade. . Mr. 


Pickell recently went 


| abroad to investigate agricul- 
Webster Building See - - CHICAGO tural, economic and food 


conditions jointly for the 


Rosenbaum 


Review 
and a branch of the Federal 


EN UNS 


mr 


WN NN Ns TNA NY) NS ‘ 
Hy ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY 


Wy HN NVA 
I iN Wn HANDLERS OF EVERYTHING IN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


it } itn [Sy ae hi AY and STRAW overnment | 

: We ui Ml " | ALFALFA Read the Review and Be Best 
oily N | Patric oasea SENS At? Informed. 

‘hg: 


i] PACKING : 
iy STRAW 192 aie a) EVAL 
at | ute J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
417 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


EXCHANGE 


: é WE WANT CORN 

Get Our Bids Write or Wire Us 
Marshall Hall Grain Co. re JOSEPH HAY iat GRAIN 
H. H. SAVAGE, Manager ST. JOSEPH, MO. St. Joseph Missouri 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers. 
A companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains 


. . ° 169 ap devices assembled and classified tor ready 
Grain Bought to Arrive for Different Ter- relerence. om $1.00 POSTPAID 


minal Markets and Sold for Shipment te pee tee 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo Grain Company 


Receivers, Forwarders and Commission 
Consignments Solicited yes 
Est. 1903 Barley a Specialty 


ered 
eee eer 


ey 2 . ra 
a 


Wheat-Rye-Corn -Barley-Oats | 
Shipped to 1 

Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation | — 
Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator a 

5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY P 

Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 

Ship Us Your Established 1865 CONSULT ME 7 
Whitney & Gibson WHEN BUYING OR SELLING 

Corn, Oats and Wh : 
ee Consignments OATS 


Regardless Of Its Condition George E. Pierce 


Send us your consignments We are organized to CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Fi 


PRATT & CO render you the most BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SS A 


effective service in this OPERATING q 
OPERATORS OF market. i Evans, Monarch and Wheeler Elevators ) 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
910 Chamber of Commerce. Buffalo, N. Y. Teena BUFFALO, N. Y Ti CCIE 
’ ’ Chamber of Commerce y IN. Ee 1 »20O, OOO Bushels) 
¥ 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
A L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
Cc O RB] Gry, | re BS] G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 
Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 
: : g : Commission Orders Executed Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 
THE ELEGTRIC GRAIN ELEVATOR Co. Oe PAE a NRE epnee 


Seed Warehouse: Toledo Produce Exchange 
Buffalo, N. Y. Located at Toledo, Ohio Buffalo Corn Exchange 


S. M. RATCLIFFE 


Grain and Hay 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR OATS 
Superior facilities for handling Consignments 


Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO,N. Y. 


The Real Market Place 


for grain men is centered in 
the advertising columns of the “ 


*‘American Grain Trade’’ 


fv. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


THE TOWNSEND WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


BUFFALO, N.Y, 


Wholesale Merchants 
and Crain Commission 


Consignments Only 


McConnell Grain Corporation 
| BUFFALO 


Eliminate risk of HEATING of early 
shipments of NEW CORN. 


Our elevator at FOSTORIA, O., is only 
an overnight haul from your station. 


Because of our ability-to handle grain 
rapidly, there was NEVER AN EM- 
BARGO AGAINST FOSTORIA. 


CHAMBER 
OF | 
COMMERCE 


GODFREY-BLANCHARD COMPANY 


GRATIN 
SUPERIOR SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Gereal Grading Co. 


W: T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
‘mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 


carci. eLevator co. | | The Scroggins-McLean Co. 


SHIPPERS SHIPPERS OF WHEAT 
of all kinds of ‘GRAIN 


Minneapolis - Minn. 


Operating Terminals at 
Minneapolis, Minn., & Green Bay, Wis. 


J. a McCAULL, President R. A. DINSMORE, Vice ape 
. J. McCAULL, Secretary ‘A. M. DINSMORE, Treasur 


Write for Samples and Prices Th e McCaull - Dinsmore Co 


mA General Offices COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
1100 Soo Line Building 915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ee NN age eto 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH 


PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


[BRAINARD COMMISSION COMPANY] |L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS Commission Merchants 


oO AT Ss A N D B A R L E Y 342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
| Send samples all off grade grains Produce Exchange Tanta bsmeeendlea Wikeatedive ana”. 


NEW YORK 


are strictly Commission Merchants. 


Consignments Solicited 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND, 


Superior Service assured in shipping to 


W. M. BELL COMPANY "...™ 


John B. Meigs, Pres, G.C Holstein, V. Pres. & Mgr. MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
A. Ballatine, Secy. and Treas. Ship to 


| Taylor & Bournique Co. Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. CARGILL GRAIN COMPANY 


SHIPPERS OF GRAIN 29 Chamber of Commerce MIDs 
fdaNtan ilar chanssPSdl M Smeets MILWAUKEE WE OFFER A VERY BROAD SERVICE 


A record of over 50 years in the grain business. 


Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis. Sample Grain a Specialty Absolute Security = —~_ Good Sales 
Branch Offices at CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS Courteous Treatment ~ Quick Returns 


For "UN-X-L-D" Service on CONSIGNMENTS For SERVICE that is UNSURPASSED consign your 


of GRAIN and SEEDS GRAIN AND SEED TO 
slab dis dha wi * Mil kee Grain Commission Co 
THE FRANKE GRAIN CO. st ae 2 : 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. Chamber of Commerce 
GRAIN-MILL FEEDS | MILWAUKEE - - - WISCONSIN 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GrainCommissionMerchants 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


YOU an keep in touch with the news and reports of Moering Grain Company 
the Grain and Elevator world by reading the Commission Merchants 
“American Grain Trade.” Grain and Feed 


SUBSCRIBE NOW —$1.00 A YEAR | Consignments Solicited 
511 Chamber of Commerce, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service : 


HAVE YOU 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO. eae 


E. Steen & Bro. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS GRAIN--HAY 


Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments 


Baltimore, - Md. E 
BALTIMORE, MD. y 


New Firm Name But Same GOOD SERVICE g 
WALTER F. MACNEAL & co. 


Formerly of and Successors to 
JJM. FRISCH & CO. 
316 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CoO. Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. 


RECEIVERS OF t 
Seaboard Corn Mills 


GRAIN and HAY Baltimore, Md. S. F. Evans, Mer. 


308 -310 Chamber of Commerce Weare always in the market for White and Hav ed GRAIN - HAY 
BALTIMORE, MD. ; Yellow Corn for Milling purposes. Cialevigubenntcldciionaa 


Correspondence and Offers Solicited 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


Beg cio GRAIN TRADE a 


| COMMERCIAL | 


EXCHANGE 


 |RICHARDSON BROS. S. H. YOUNG & CO. E. L. ROGERS & CO. 
‘ BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN. FLOUR, ALFALFA AND 
MILL FEEDS 


Consignments Solicited 


417-419 “The Bourse,” PHILADELPHIA 


GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Receivers and Shippers of 
HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, Etc. 


Over 50 years in the business 
358 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Grain Dealers National Ass’ 

Commercial Exchange. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members Chamber of Commerce Philadelphia, Pa. 

Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n. 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


_ |L.F.MILLER & SONS 
. Receivers and Shippers of 

ly | GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 

\ CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Special attention given to the handling of 
j CORN and OATS 


The fact that we want your Wheat, Corn: 
Oats and Mill Feed does not interest you, but the 
fact that it will make you money to ship to us 
does. Hundreds of satisfied shippers will say that 
LEMONT makes them money. 


E. K. LEMONT & SON 


411 Bourse Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Taylor & Bournique Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Shippers of Quality and Uniformity 
Oats, Milling Rye and Corn 
627-629 Bourse Philadelphia, Pa. 


F GRAIN 
4 EXCHANGE | 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 
for the Grain Elevator Operator 


If we don’t publish the book you wish 
we can obtain it for you. 


pene Brothers Publishing Company 
1S. Dearborn St. Chicago, fll 


THE WESTERN GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


PINTO BEANS 


F. G. OLSON, Manager DENVER, COLO. 


The Denver Elevator 


Wholesale Grain and Grain Products 


Colorado and Kansas Flours 


DENVER, COLORADO 


GRAIN. | 
RECEIVERS 


CINCINNATI | CRAWFORDSVILLE SIDNEY, OHIO 


- Consign to or Ask for Bids 


| ; A * CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. x 
| The Brouse - Skidmore Grain Co. Be casas pak V. E. CHAMBERS 
Receivers and Shippers GRAIN Sidney, Ohio 


: GRAIN-HAY-FEED | | Clover and Timothy Seeds | | The Grain and Hay Man 


an Buyer and Shipper Car Load Lots 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ie AE ; 
Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples sigh gi 25 iy oer Spee Your Business Appreciated 


| Robert L. Early W. A. Daniel SPRINGFIELD, ILL. > ——— 


The Mutual Commission Co Pn Liesd &C LANCASTER 
ee Ciccceleston " is ete ie DO YOU REALIZE 


pe ” 
Strictly Commission Sant, That country trade always pays you 
Carew Building CINCINNATI, OHIO Chicago Board of Trade Springfield, best in every way? 


1A as 
Bieeas toate, Desiees” Asso. Illinois We work a large country business. 
See the point? 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA DETROIT, MICH. Par Day eee, at) FANCARTER, PA 

am Dumont, Roberts & Co. | | Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 
Cedar Rapids Grain Co. | | Dumont, Roberts & a ri 

RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS Try our Service on Consignments of your spon pmens 0 a oie oul esi ba yet tne Boe 

WHEAT 3 CORN F. OATS eather Dinding. =. » «+s « » » 2.00 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill 


CEDAR RAPIDS : IOWA 31-2 Chamber of Commerce, DETROIT, MICH. 
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SEES 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Gregg, Jos., & Son, grain & hay brokers.*+ 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., corn buyers.* 
England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers.*} 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*f 
Macneal & Co., Walter F., grain, hay.*} 
Scarlett & Co., Wm. G., seeds. 
Steen & Bro., E., grain, hay.* 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Baldwin, Roberts & Co., shippers and brokers, 
Slick, L. E., receivers and shippers.* 
Worth-Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash 
and future grain.* 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buffalo Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Burns Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co., grain and seeds.* 
Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, 
wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats.*f 
Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments.*} 
McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.*} 
Pierce, Geo. E., oats.* 
Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* ; 
Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.f ! 
Townsend-Ward Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Urmston Grain Co., grain commission. 
Whitney & Gibson, receivers and shippers.* 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
Cedar Rapids Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
: CHICAGO, ILL. 
Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Barlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 
Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw, grain.*} 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 
Griffin & Co., J. P., grain commission.* 
Harvey Grain Co., corn and oats.* 
Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merc.* 
Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 
Logan & Bryan, grain merchants.* 
Lowitz & Co., E., grain commission.* 
McKenna & Rodgers, com. merchants.* 
Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.t 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., grain mer- 
chants. 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. 
Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers, shippers.*+ 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., shippers.* 
Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 
Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Schifflin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 
Simons, Day & Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Thayer & Co., C. H., commission merchants.* 
Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers, shippers.* 
Ware & Leland, grain and seeds.* 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cuyahoga Grain Co., hay, grain, feed. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*} 
Mutual Commission Co., strictly ‘commis- 
sion.*} 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McAlister, Jas. P., & Co., shippers grain, hay.} 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seed.* 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain brokers.* 


DENVER, COLO. 
Denver Elevator, The, grain.* 
Western Grain Co., grain and pinto beans. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 
DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Small & Co., Inc., W. H., field seeds, grain.* 
FRANKFORT, IND. 
Frank & Co., Wm., grain brokers.* 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Belt Elevator & Feed Co., commission, grain, 
brokerage.* 
Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 
Gale Grain Co., P. M., brokerage.* 
Hayward-Rich Grain Co., commission and 
brokerage.* : 
Kendrick & Sloan Co., receivers and shippers.t 
Kinney, H. E. Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*7 
McCardle-Black Co., grain commission. 
Merchants Hay & Grain Co., receivers and 
shippers.*+ 
Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.*} 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 
Peppard Seed Co., J. G., alfalfa seed, millet. 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., wheat, 
kaffir, oats, corn.* 
Western Grain Co., shippers grain and feed.* 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Son, Jonas F., receivers and chippers.*} 
LIMA, OHIO 
Pollock Grain Co., wholesale grain hay, 
straw.* 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Edinger & Co.,} grain, hay, feed. 
Farmer & Sons, Oscar, grain, hay, feed.*} 
Williams & Monroe, grain, stocks, cotton. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U.S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.+ 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 
Bell Co., W. M., grain, seed.* 
Cargill Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 
Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Franke Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 
Kellogg Seed Co., seeds. 
Milwaukee Grain Commission Co., grain. 
Moering Grain Co., commission, grain and 
feed. 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain com.* 
Taylor & Bournique Co., corn, oats, barley.* 
Thayer & Co., C. H., commission merchants.* 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cargill Elevator Co., grain shippers.* 
Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Godfrey-Blanchard Co., grain commission.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 


‘Scroggins-McLean Co., The, wheat shippers.* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Brainard Commission Co., oats, barley.* 
Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 
Power & Co., W. D., hay, straw, produce. 

PEORIA, ILL. ; 

Buckley & Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 
Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission. 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., grain receivers.* 
Conover Grain Co., E. B., receivers, shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.* 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. +Members National Hay Association. 


Grier'Grain CommissionCo., grain commission. 

Grier & Co., T. A., grain commission.* 

Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 

McCreery & Sons, J. A., com. merchants.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*} 

Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain commission.* 

Smith-Hamilton Grain Co., grain commis- 
sion.* 

Warren Commission Co., consignments.* 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Lemont & Son, E. K., wheat, corn, oats, mill 
feed. 

Miller.& Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*4 — 

Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 

Rogers & Co., E. L., receivers and shippers.*} | 

Taylor & Bournique Co., oats, milling rye, corn. 


Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 
Heck & Co., W. F., grain, hay, mill feeds.*F 
Herb Bros. & Martin, grain and hay.*} 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*f 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers & shippers. 

RICHMOND, VA. pe 

Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed.*} — 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 

St. Joseph Hay & Grain Co., commission.* 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., consignments 
and future delivery.* 

Eaton McClellan Commission Co., grain, hay, 
seeds, wool.* 

Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, 
pers.*} 

Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds.*t 

Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclus.*} — 

Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain com.*f 

Marshall Hall Grain Co., rec., shippers, & exp.* 

Mason Hawpe Co., grain merchants.* 

Mullally Hay & Grain Co.*} 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.* | 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*f — 

Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co., receivers, ship- 

pers, exporters.* 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. , hi 

Schisler Seed Co., A. W., field and garden seeds. 

Seele Bros. Grain Co., commission.* 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.*+ 

Turner Grain Co., grain commission. 

SIDNEY, OHIO. 

Chambers, V. E., wholesale grain and hay.*} 

Custenborder & Co., E. T., buyers and ship- 
pers of grain in car lots.* 

Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Lloyd & Co., John H., grain merchants.* 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 

pny eae Co., wholesale grain and 

seeds. 


ship- 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Chatterton & Son, hay, oats, wheat.*} 
De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*} 


Raddatz & Co., H. D., grain, seeds.* 


Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*+ 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Young Grain Co., grain, seeds.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.*} 
TOPEKA, KAN. 
Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 
Forbes Milling Co., wheat,’ oats, corn.* 
Golden Belt Grain & Elevator Co., wholesale 
grain.F* jor: 
WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*¢ . 
iwi A > bi 


a 
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Spend Intelligently 
in Order to 
SAVE WISELY 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


ae» a 
ee 


machines mentioned above. dnctdars tel Coniolets: Flour 
The public has tired of eating war bread and is. clamoring Coen (Ceroabtand Feed Mills” 


for the cleanest and most highly nutritive four. This cannot 


be made from wheat with the crease and beard filled with Chambersburg, Pa. = = U.S.A. 


{ 
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q Wolf-Dawson Wheat Washer and Drier. we a Sak Fe 

4 Double Cylinder. Single Cylinder. Wolf Three-Pair-High Roller Feed Mill. 

ET 

HE above slogan expresses the soundest purchasing smut, ergot, and other contaminating bacteria. With the 
a power. At no time have the milling and elevator facili- Wolf-Dawson Wheat Washer and Drier all foreign material 
Ps ties of our country been so great as they are today. can be removed and the grain put in prime milling condition, 
q At no time have the earning powers of our people been or if the elevator washes the dirty wheat it may be shipped 
By so great. and command the top-notch price. 

| Today the opportunities offered elevators. and mills. are Read Bulletins 94 and 113 and ask for specifications of the 
¥ reali grand. If you want to get into the limelight of public World's Greatest. Wheat Cleaner. 

al avor and establish your business on a, much more productive 

; iH] basis, then you want to know the possibilities of installing the | THE WOLF COMPANY 


ANNOUNCING A NEW BOOK FOR MILLS AND ELEVATORS 
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ANY operators of elevators and flour mills have derived help from the ingeni- 
ous devices published in the “Book of Wrinkles.” . The great demand for this 
beok, which is now in its Fifth Edition, has impelled the publishers to issue a 
new volume in the series: | . 


Milling Kinks 


ae which is just off the press and ready for delivery. Since it is probable that the 
first edition will be rapidly exhausted, those desiring a copy are urged to send in their 
orders immediately. 


HE new book, “Milling Kinks,” is uniform in size and style with the “Book of 
Wrinkles” and contains 169 illustrated devices, many of which are of as much 
‘value to Elevator Operators as to Millers and Millwrights. Chapters are in- 
cluded on: Bins, Hoppers and Sinks; Valves and Spouting; Elevators and 
Conveyors; Receiving, Separating and Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and 
Bolters; Belting and Transmission; Blending and Tempering; Filling and 
Packing; Sampling and Testing; Dust Collection; Lubrication; Heating, Ventilating 

and Fumigating; Special Tools and Devices; Miscellaneous. 
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aigeae PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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April 15, 1919” 


_ JHEAMERICAN ELEVATOR AND _ 


- GRAIN TRADE " 


“Attention Millers” 


The Weller | Continuous 
Corn Meal and Flour Dryer 


A Rotary Steam Dryer made to stand ex- 


treme usage and continuous service. 


“Built Like a Battleship” 


All steel and so constructed that parts are 
easily replaced. Made with “ALL STEEL” 
Cooler attached or as separate unit. The 
most efficient dryer on the market. 


Prices and details on request. 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1856 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, Illinois. 


The “Knickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL ; 


Write for Catalog 


The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich. 
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“UNCLE SAM” has now allowed us to purchase steel 
and resume the manufacture of the 


CLIMAX SCOOP TRUCK 


which will be glad news for many waiting customers. The Scoop- 
Truck enables one man to remove more coal or grain from a box car 
than three men can move in the ordinary way. Ask any of the 5,000 
users who have tried it. 


HULA L Uitte 


Price 
Standard - - - - 
Extra Heavy - - - 
F. O. B. Factory 


$15.00 
17.00 


DETROIT 
SCOOP-TRUCK 
COMPANY 


2227 W. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Belt Conveyors 
Screw Conveyors 
ae. Bucket Elevators 
«Marine Legs _ | 
Power ‘Shovels 


WEBSTER © 


Grain’ Elevator Machinery, 


We offer this ideal combination:-— Beet 
DEPENDABLE MACHINERY AND 
COMPETENT ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Webster’ Machinery stands up because it is designed 
right and built accurately and on quality lines. 


i 
THE WEBSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 


"Tiffin, Ohio 
Offices in Chicago, New York and Boston 


Car Pullers z 
Pulleys and Gears _ 
Friction Clutches _ 
Lineshafts 


and Bearings 


Here’ s a Million Dolla 
Who Wants it? 


Picture the scram- “a 
ble! A million dol- 
lars represents a. 
hundred million pen- 
nies—and when you. 
lose a penny it is 


one, one hundred-millionth part of a million dollars!!! 
IT’S THE SMALL THINGS THAT COUNT UP! 


The Bauer “Scientific” Ball-Bearing Attrition Mill isso designed and built, jf 
as to protect the user against small “leaks” which sap the life of any industry. 4 


SMALL SAVINGS INSURE LARGE PROFITS . 
THE BAUER BROS. CO. Springfield, Ohio, U. S.A. 
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Neg. The Supreme Courts haved 
ruled against you, so why put 
off having a dust collecting sys- 
tem. installed to prevent a dust 
explosion? It doubles the lease 
of life. of your employes and 

gives you a clean elevator even 
though you never meet with a 
loss. 'We make dust collectors, 
but collectors alone will n not pro- 
tect you. 


Write 
THE DAY COMPANY, 


Pioneers in the work. Minneapolis, Minn. 
co MT 


Write for 


ur 
Catalog 


517 Bauer Bldg. 
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